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HE SE immenſe labours, this minute review 

of the whole Ruſſian empire, and the melan- 

choly proceedings ”=_ his unhappy ſon, 

were not the 3 objects which demanded the attenti- 

on of the czar: it was gong A to ſecure himſelf 

t he was ſettling 

order and tranquillity within. The war with Sweden 

was ſtill carried on, though faintly, in hopes of an ap- 
proaching peace. 

It is a known fact, that in the year 1717 Cardinal 
Alberoni, prime miniſter to Philip V of Spain, and ba- 
ron Goertz, who had gained an entire aſcendant over 
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the mind of Charles XII. had concerted a project te 
change the face of affairs in Europe, by effecting a re- 
conciliation between this laſt prince and the czar, driv- 
ing George I. from the Engliſh throne, and replacing 
Staniſlaus on that of Poland, while cardiaal Alberoni 
was to procure the regency of France for his maſter 
Philip. Goertz, as has been already obſerved, had 
opened his mind on this head to the czar himſelf. Al- 
beroni had begun a negotiation with prince Kourakin, 
the czar's ambaſſador at the Hague, by means of the 
Spanith ambaſſador Baretti Landi, a native of Mantua, 
who had, like the cardinal, quitted his own country to 
lire in Spain. 

Thus a ſet of foreigners were about to overturn the 
general ſyſtem, for maſters under whoſe dominion the 
were not born, or rather for themſelves. Charles X11. 
— into all theſe projects, and the czar contented 

imſelf with examining them in private. Since the 
year 1716 he had made only feeble efforts againſt Swe- 
den, and thoſe rather with a view to oblige that king- 
dom to purchaſe peace by reſtoring thoſe places it had 
taken in the courſe of the war, than with an intent to 
cruſh it altogether. 

The baron Goertz, ever active and indefatigable in 
his projects, had prevailed on the czar to ſend plenipo- 
tentiaries to the (land of Oeland to ſet on foot a treaty 
of peace. Bruce, 2 Scotchman, and maſter of 
the ordnance in Ruſſia, and the famous who 
was afterwards at the head of 12 arrived ks the 
Place appointed for the con y at the time 
that — was * arreſt at Moſcow. 
Goertz and Gillembourg were already there on the part 
of Charles XII. both impatient to bring about a recon- 
cilatioa between that prince and Peter, and to revenge 
themſelves on the king of England. It was an extraor- 
dinary circumſtance that there ſhould be a congreſs, 
and no ceſſation ot arms. The czar's fleet ſtill conti- 
nued cruizing on the coaſts of Sweden, and taking the 
ſkips of that nation. Peter thought by keeping up 
Eoſtilities to haften the concluſion 22 
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which he knew the Swedes ſtood greatly in need, and 

which muſt prove highly glorious to the conqueror. 
Notwithſtanding the little hoſtilities which ſtill con- 

tinued, every thing beſpoke the ſpeedy approach of 


ce. The preliminaries began by mutual acts of ge- 
nds, which oduce ſtronger effects than many 
hand-writings. czar ſent back without ranſom 


marſhal Erenſhild, whom he had taken priſoner with 


> his own hands, and Charles in return did the fame by 


Trubetſkoy and Gollowin, who had continued priſoners 


in Sweden ever ſince the battle of Narva. 


The negotiations now advanced apace, and a total 


change was going to be made in the affairs of the north. 


Goertz propoſed to the czar to put the duchy of Meck- 


lenbourg into his hands. Duke Charles its ſovereign, 


who had married a daughter of czar, John, Peter's el- 
der brother, was at variance with the nobility of the 
country, who had taken arms againſt him. And Peter, 
who looked upon that prince as his brother-in-law, 
had an army in Mecklenbourg ready to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. The king of England, elector of Hanover, de- 
clared on the fide of the nobles. Here was another 
opportunity of mortifying the king of England, by 
putting Peter in poſſeſſion of Mecklenbourg, who, be- 
ing already maſter of Livonia, would by this means, 
in a ſhort time, become more powerful in Germany 
than any of its electors. The duchy of Courland was 
to be given to the duke of Mecklenbourg, as an equi- 
valent for his own, together with a part of Pruſſia at 
the expence of Poland, who was to have Stanifiaus 
again for its king. Bremen and Verden were to revert 
to Sweden ; but theſe provinces could not be wreſted 
out of the hands of the king of England but by force 
of arms; accordingly Goertz's project was (as we 
have already faid) to effect a firm union between Peter 


and Charles XII. and that not only by the bands of 


peace, but by an offenſive alliance, in which cafe they 
were jointly to ſend an army into Scotland. Charles 
XII. after having made himſelf maſter of Norway, was 
to make a deſcent on Great Britain, and he f Ima 


gined he ſhould be able to ſet a new ſovereign on the 


2 throne 


4 Hiftory of the 
throne of thoſe kingdoms, after havin aced one of 
his own choofing on that of Poland. — Albe- 
roni promiſed both Peter and Charles to furniſh them 
with ſubſidies. The fall of the king of England would, 
it was ſuppoſed, draw with it that of his ally the re- 
gent of France, who being thus deprived of all ſup- 
port, was to fall a victim to the victorious arms of 
Spain, and the diſccntent of the French nation. 

Alberoni and Goertz now thought themſelves ſecure 
of totally overturning the ſyſtem of Europe, when a 
cannon- ball from the baſtions of Fredericſhal in Nor- 
way confounded all their mighty projects. Charles XII. 
was killed, the Spaniſh fleet was beaten by that of 
England, the conſpiracy which had been formed in 
France was diſcovered and quelled, Alberoni was driven 
out of Spain, and Goerrz was beheaded at Stockholm ; 
and of all this formidable league fo lately made, the 
czar alone retained his credit, who, by not having put 
bimſelf in the power of any one, gave law to all his 
neighbours. | 

fter the death of Charies XIT. there was a total 

change of meaſures in Sweden. Charles had govern- 
ed with a deſpotic power, and his ſiſter Ulnca was 
elected Queen on expreſs condition of renouncing ar- 
bitrary government. Charles intended to form an alli- 
ance with the czar againſt England and its allies, and 
the new government of Sweden now joined thoſe allies 
againſt the czar. 

The congreſs at Ocland, however, was not broken 
up; but the Swedes, now in league with the Engliſh, 
flattered themſelves, that the fleets of that nation ſent 
into the Baltic wou'd procure them a more — 7 * 
peace. A body of Hanoverian tr entered the do- 
NY minions of the duke of Meck!enbourg, 

59. 1710. but were ſoon driven from thence by the 
czar's forces. 

Peter likewiſe had a body of troops in Poland, which 
kept in awe- both the party of Auguſtus and that of 
Staniflaus ; and as to Sweden, he had a fleet always 
ready, either to make a deſcent on their coaſts, or to 
oblige the Swedith government to haſten matters in the 

congreſs, 
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N congreſs. This fleet conſiſted of twelve large ſhips of 
E 


e, and ſeveral leſſer ones, beſides frigates and 


galleys. The czar ſerved on board this fleet as vice- 


admiral, under the command of admiral Apraxin. 
A part of this fleet fignalized itſelf in the beginning 


] againſt a Swediſh ſquadron, and after an obttinate 


engagement took one ſhip of the line, ond two fri- 
gates. Peter, who conſtantly endeavoured, by eve- 
ry poſſible means, to encourage and iinprove the navy 
” he had been at ſo much pains to eſtabliſh, gave, on this 
1 occaſion, 60,000 French livres ® in money among the 
” officers of this ſquadron, with ſeveral gold medals, be- 
ſides conferring marks of honour on thoſe who princi- 
- pally diftinguithed themſelves. 

About this time alſo the Engliſh fleet under admiral 
Norris came up the Baltic, in order to favour the 
2 Swedes Peter, who well knew how far he could de- 
3 . his new navy, was not to be frightened by the 
* Engliſh, but boldly kept the fea, and ſent to know ar 


= the Engliſh admiral if he was come only as a friend to 


the Swedes, or as an enemy to Ruflia? The admiral 
returned for anſwer, that he had not as ye: any poſi- 
tive orders from his court on that head ; however Pe- 
ter, notwithſtanding this equivocal reply, continued to 
* the ſea with his fleet. 
he Engliſh fleet, which in fact was come thither 
only to ſhew itſelf, and thereby induce the czar to 
grant more favourable conditions of peace to the Swedes, 
went to Copenhagen, and the Ruſſians made ſome de- 
* ſcents on the Swedith coaſt, and even in the neighbour- 
hood of Copenhagen, where they deſtroyed ſome cop- 
per mines, burnt about 15,000 houſes, 

And did miſchief enough to make the Swedes July 1719. 
heartily wiſh for a ſpeedy concluſion of the peace. 
Accordingly, the new queen of Sweden prefſed the 
renewal of the negotiations ; Ofterman himſelf was 
ſent to Stockholm, and matters continued in this fitua- 

tion during the whole of the year 1719. 
The following year the prince of Heſſe, huſband to 
the queen of Sweden, and now become king, in virtue 
| B 3 of 
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of her having yielded up the ſoverei qe his fa- 
your, began Ton by ſending a — er to the court 
of Peterſburgh, in order to haſten the ſo much defired 
peace; but the war was ſtill carried on in the midſt of 
_ theſe negotiations. 

The Engliſh fleet joined that of the Swedes, but did 
not yet commit any hoſtilities, as there was no open 
rupture between the courts of Ruſſia and England, and 
admiral Norris even offered his maſter's mediation to- 
wards bringing about a peace ; but as this offer was made 
with arms in hand, it rather retarded than facilitated 
the negotiations. The coafts of Sweden and thoſe of 
the new Ruſſian provinces in the Baltic, are ſo ſituated, 
that the former lay open to every inſult, while the lat- 
ter are ſecured by their difficult acceſs. This was 
clearly ſeen when admiral Norris, after having thrown 
off the maſk, made a deſcent in conjunction with the 
June 1720 Swediſh fleet on a little iſland in the — 

720. vince of Efthonia, called Narguen, which 
belonged to the czar, whcre they only burnt a pea- 
ſant's houſe ;. but the Ruſſians at the ſame time made a 
deſcent near Waſa, and burnt 41 villages, and upwards 
of 1000 houſes, and did an infinite deal of damage to 
the country round about. Prince Galitzin boarded and 
took four Swed'th frigates, and the Engliſh admiral 
ſeemed to have come only to be ſpeCator of that pitch 
of glory to which the czar had raiſed his infant navy, 
for he had but juſt ſhewn himſelf in thoſe ſeas, when 
the Swediſh frigates were carried in triumph into the 
harbour of Croaſlot before Peterſburg “. this oc- 
caſion, methinks, the Engliſh did too much if they 
came only as mediators, too little if as enemies. 

At length, the new king of Sweden demanded a ceſ- 
Se. fation of arms ; and as he found the me- 

* 1/2>* nacesof the Engliſh had ſtood him in no 


®* The czar celebrated this victory by 2 naval triumph at 
Peterſburg, cauſed a gold medal to be ſtruck to perpetuate the 
glory of the ation, preſented prince Galitzin with 4 ſword ſet 
with diamonds, and diſtributed « large ſum of money among 


the officers aad ſailers who bad given ſuch ſignal proofs of their 
vatour. 
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s fa- ſtead, he had recourſe to the duke of Orleans, the 


ourt French regent ; and this prince, at once 
fired an ally of Ruffia and Sweden, had the ho- Fed. 1721. 
ftof nour of effecting a reconciliation between them. He 
* ſent Campredon his plenipotentiary to the court of Pe- 
did © terſburg, and from thence to that of Stockholm. A 
yen © congreſs was opened at Nyſtadt“ ; but the czar would 
and not agree to a ceſſation of arms till matters were on 
to- _ thepointof being concluded, and the plenipontentiaries 
ade ready to ſign. He had an army in Finland ready to 
ated ſubdue the reſt of that province, and his fleets were 
> of _ continually threatening the Swediſh coaſts, ſo that he 
ted, © feemed abſolute maſter of dictating the terms of peace; 
lat- accordingly they ſubſcribed to whatever he thought fit 
was © to demand. By this treaty he was to remain in perpe- 
own tual poſſeſſion of all that his arms had conquered, 
the from the borders of Courland to the extremity of the 
ro- gulph of Finland, and from thence again of the whole 
ich extent of the country of Kexholm, and that narrow 
pea- flip of Finland which ſtretches out to the northward of 
de a the neighbourhood of Kexholm, ſo that he remained 
ards maſter of all Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carclia, with 
e to the country of Wybourg, and the neighbouring illes, 


which ſecured to him the ſovereignty of the fea, as 
likewiſe of the iſles of Oeſel, Dago, Mona, and feve- 
ral others: the whole furiniog an ex ent of 3c00 
leagues of country, of unequal breadth, and which 
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hen altogether made a large kingdom, that proved the re- 
the ward of twenty years immenſe pains and labour. 
; OC- The peace was ſigned at Nyſtadt the 10th Septem- 


ber 1721, N. S. by the Ruſſian miniſter Oſterman, and 
general Bruce. 1 


cel. Peter was the more rejoiced at that event, as it 
me. freed him from the neceſſity of keeping ſuch large ar- 
no mies on the frontiers of Sweden, as alto from any . 
ned 2 on the part of England, or of the neigh- 

— 9 uring ſtates, and left him at full liberty to exert his 
hat * Whole attention to the new modelling of his empire, 
| the 3 in which he had already made fo faccefsful a beginning, 
4 — I and io cheriſh arts and commerce, which he had in- 
— | 4 troduced 


A little town of the Bothaick gulf ia North Finland. 
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troduced among his ſubjects, at the expence of infinite 
labour and induſ i N 

In tbe a: tranſports of his ſatisfaction, we find him 
writing in theſe terms to his plenipotentiaries: You 
dave drawn up the treaty as if we ourſelf had dic- 
** tated and ſent it to you to offer the Swedes to ſigh. 
This glorious event ſhall be ever preſent to our re- 
membrance.“ | 

All degrees of people throughout the Ruſſian empire 
gave proofs of their ſatisfaction, by the moſt extraordi- 
nary rejoicings of all kinds, and particularly at Peterſ- 
burg. The triumphal feſtivals, with which the czar 
had entertained his people, during the courſe of the 
war, were not to be compared to theſe rejoicings for 
the peace, which every one hailed with unutterable ſa- 
tisfaction. The peace itſelf was the moſt glorious of 
all his triumphs ; and what pleaſed more than all the 
pompous ſhews on the occafion, was a free pardon and 
general releaſe granted to all priſoners, and a general re- 
miſſion of all fums due to the royal treaſury for taxes 
throughout the whole empire, to the day of the publi- 
cation of the peace. In conſequence of which a mul- 
titude of unhappy wretches, who had been confined in 
priſon, were ſet at liberty, excepting only thoſe guilty 
cf highway-robbery, murder, or treaſon “. , 

t 


„ NotwettTanding the great rejoicings made on this occaſion, 
Peter was ao ways inattentive to the affairs of ſtate ; but held 
f cquent councits thereon : and being defirons, as his ſon Peter 
Petrowitz was dead, to ſettle the ſuccefion on a prince whe 
would follow ti: maxims, and proſecute the great deſigns which 
de had begun for civilizing his people, he ordered public notice 
to be given, on the 23d of February, to all his ſubjects inhabit- 
ing the city of Moſcow, to repair the next day to Caſtle- church; 
ech they havicg doce, printed papers were delivered to them 
all, Ggnifyicg, That it was his imperial majefty's pleaſure, 
* that every man ſhould ſwear, and give under his hand, that 
„de would not only approve the choice his majeſty ſhould make 
oi a ſucceſſor, but acknowledge the perſon he ſhould appoint 
+ 2s emperor and ſovereign.” An order was likewiſe publiſhed 
3 few days after at Peterſburgh, requiring the magiſtrates, and 
ah other perſons, to ſubſcribe the ſame declaration; and all the 
graudees of the empire were cemmasded, on pain of death and 

conhication, 
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It was at this time that the ſenate decreed Peter the 
titles of Great, Emperor and Father of his Country. 
Count Golofkin, the high chancellor, made a ſpeech 
to the czar in the great cathedral, in the name of all 
the orders of the ſtate, the ſenators crying aloud, 
Long live our emperor and father ! in which acclamati- 
ons they were joined by the united voice of all the peo- 
— reſent. The miniſters of France, Germany, Po- 
„Denmark, and the States-General, waited on 
him, with their congratulations on the tules lately be- 
ſtowed on him, and formally acknowledged for emperor 
bim who had been always publicly known in Holland 
by that title, ever ſince the battle of Pultowa. The 
names of Father, and of Great, were glorious epithets, 
which no one in Europe could diſpute with him ; that of 
Emperor was only an honorary title, given by cuſtom to 
the ſovereigns of Germany, as titular kings of the Ro- 
mans ; and it requires time before ſuch appellations 
come to be formally adopted by thoſe courts where 
forms of ſtate and real glory are different things. But 
Peter was in a ſhort time after acknowledged em 
by all the ſtates of Europe, excepting only that of Po- 
land, which was ſtill divided by factions, and the po 
whoſe ſuffrage was become of very little ſignificance ; 
fince the court of Rome had loſt its credit in proportion 
as other nations became more enlightened. 
B 5 | CHAP. 


confiſcation, torepair to Moſcow by the latter end of March for 
that purpoſe, except thoſe inhabiting Aſtracan and Siberia, who 
living at too great à diſtance, were excuſed from giving their 
— attendance, and permitted to ſubſcribe before their re- 
Qtive governors, This oath was *readily taken by all ranks 
nod degrees of the people, who were well aſſured that their 
emperor would make choice of one who was every way worthy 
of the ſuccefſion, and capable of ſupporting the dignity intended 
for him : but they were ſtill in the dark as to the identical per- 
fon, though it was generally believed to be prince Nariſkin, who 
was nearly related to the emperor, and allowed to have all the 
ualities requiſite for his ſucceſſor: but a little time ſhewed 
that this conjecture was groundleſs. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Conqueſts in PERSIA, 


HE ſituation of Ruſſia is ſuch, as neceſſarily 
obliges her to keep up certain connections with 
all the nations that lie in the 5th degree of north latitude 
When under a bad adminiftration, ſhe was a prey by 
turns to the Tartars, the Swedes, and the Poſes but 
when governed by a reſolute and vigorous prince, ſhe 
became formidable to all her neighbours. Peter began 
his reign by an advantageous _ with the Chineſe. 
He had waged war at one and the time againſt the 
Swedes and the Turks, and now prepared to lead his 
vitorious armies into Perfia. 
At this time Perſia began to fall into that deplorable 
ſtate, in which we now behold her. Let us figure to 
ourſelves the thirty war in Germany, the times of 
the league, thoſe of the maſſacre of Bartholemew, and 
the reigns of Charles VI. and of king John in France, 
the civil wars in England, the long and horrible ravages 
of the whole Ruſſian empire by the Tartars, or their 
invaſion of China; and then we ſhall have ſome flight 
conception of the miſeries under which the Perfian em- 
pire has fo long groaned. | 
A weak indolent prince, and a powerful and en- 
terprifing ſubjeR, are ſufficient to plunge a whole na- 
tion into ſuch an abyſs of difaſters. Huffein, ſha, 
thaic, or ſophi of Perſia, a deſcendent of the great ſha 
Abbas, who fat at this time on the throne of Perſia, 
had given bimſelf wholly up to luxury and effeminacy : 
his prime miniſter committed acts of the greateſt violence 
and injuſtice, which this great priace winked at, and 
this gave riſe to forty years deſolation and blood- 


Perſia, like Turkey, has ſeveral provi all go- 
verned in a different manner; fhe has ſubjects immediate- 
ly under her dominion, vaſſals, tributary princes, and 
even nations, to whom the court was wont to pay a 
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tribute under the name of ſubſidies ? for inſtance, the 
people of Dagheſtan, who inhabit the branches of 
mount Caucafus, to the weſtward of the Caſpian fea, 
which was formerly a part of the ancient Albania; for 
all nations have changed their appellations and thew 
limits. Theſe are now called and are moun- 
taineers, who are rather under the protection, than the 
dominion of Perſia; to theſe the government paid fub- 
fidies, for defending the frontiers. 

At the other extremity of the empire, towards the 
Indies, was the prince of Candahar, who commanded a 
kind of marſhal militia, called Aghwans. This prince 
of Candahar was a vaſſal of the Perſian, as the hoſpo- 
dars of Walachia and Moldavia are of the Turkiſh 
empire: this vaſſalage was not hereditary, but exactly 
the fame with the antient feudal tenures eſtabliſhed 
throughout Europe, by that race of Tartars who over- 
threw the Roman empire. The Aghwan militia, of 
which the prince of Candahar was head, was the 
fame with the Albanians on the coaſts of the Caſpian 
fea, in the neizhbourhood of Dagheftan, and a mix- 
ture of Circaſſians and Georgians, like the ancient Ma- 
melucks who inflaved Egypt. The name of Aghwans 
is a corruption; Timur, whom we call Tamerlane, 
had led theſe le into India, and they remained ſet- 
tled in the province of Candahar, which ſometimes 
belonged to the Mogul empire, and ſometimes to that 
of Perſia. It was theſe Aghwans and Leſgians who 
began the revolution. | 

Mir-Weis, or Meriwitz, intendant of the province, 
whoſe office was only to collect the tributes, aſſaſſinated 
the prince of Candahar, armed the militia, and conti- 
nued maſter of the province till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1717. His brother came quietly to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, by paying a flight tribute to the Perſian court. 
But the fon of Mir-Weis, who inherited the ambition of 
his father, affaſſinated his uncle, and began to erect 
himſelf into a or. This young man was called 
Mir-Mahmoud, but he was known in Europe © by 
the name of his father, who had begun the rebellion. 
Mahmoud reinforced his Aghwans, by adding to them 

all 


the religion of the Magi (formerly flouriſhing 
reign of Cyrus) and were alwa enemies to the 
new Perſians, Having afſi his forces, Mahmoud 
marched into the heart of Perſia, at the head of an hun- 
dred thouſand men. 

At the fame time the Leſgians or Albanians,” who, 
on account of the troubleſome times, had not received 
their ſubſidies from the court of Perſia, came down 
from their mountains with an armed force, ſo that the 
flames of civil war were lighted up at both ends of the 


* and extended themſelves even to the capital. 


residence of Cyrus, and by the Greeks called Cyropolis, 
we nothing of the fituation or names of theſe 
countries but what we have from the Greeks ; but 
as the Perfans never had a prince called Cyrus, 
much leſs had they any city Cyropolis. It is 
much in the ſame manner that the Jews, who com- 
authors when they were ſettled in Alexandra 


and Peter had lately eftabliſhed a company of Ruſſian 
merchants at his own _— which company became 


flouriſhing. The made themſelves ma ſ- 
ters of this cit furprize, plundered it, and put to 
-veath all the who traded there under the pro- 
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7 peter this ſent to demand ſatisfaction of the em- 

J peror Huſſein, who was then _— the throne with 

X the rebel Mahmoud, who had u wes. fy and hkewiſe 

X of Mahmoud himſelf. The former of theſe was wil- 

ung to do the czar juſtice, the other refuſed it ; Peter 
therefore reſolved to right himſelf, and take advantage 

of the diſtraction in the Perſian empire. ; 

Mir Mahmoud ftill puſhed his eſts in Perſia. 

= The ſophi hearing, that the emperor of Ruſſia was pre- 

> paring to enter the Caſpian ſea, in order to revenge 

the murder of his ſubjects at Shamache, made private 

application to him, by the means of an Armenian, to 

take upon him at the fame time the defence of 

> Perſia. 

Peter had for a conſiderable time formed a project to 

make himſelf maſter of the Caſpian fea, by means of a h 

: werful naval force, and to turn the tide of commerce 

Perſia and a part of India through his own domi- 

nions. He had cauſed ſeveral parts of this ſea to be 

ſounded, the coaſts to be ſurveyed, and exact charts 

made of the whole. He then ſer fail for the coaſt of 

Perſia the 15th day of May, 1722. Catharine accompa- 

nnied him in this voyage, as ſhe had done in the former, 
They failed down the Wolga as far as the city of Aſ- 

tracan. From thence he haſtened to forward the 

* canals which were to join the Caſpian, the Baltic, and 

* Eunine ſeas, a work which has been fince executed in 

part under the reign of his grandſon 


> While he was directing theſe works, the neceſſary 
> proviſions for his expedition were arrived in the Caſpian 
.J . He was to take with him 22,000 foot, 9000 dra- 
= goons, 15,000 coſſacks, and 3000 ſeamen, who were 
do work the ſhips, and occaſionally aſſiſt the ſoldiery in 
making deſcents on the coaſt. The horſe were to march 
over land through deferts where there was frequently 
no water to be had, and afterwards to paſs over the 
mountains of Caucafus, where 300 men are ſufficient to 
ſtop the progreſs of a whole army; but the diſtracted 
condition in which Perſia then was, warranted the moſt 
hazardous enterprizes. _ 
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The czar failed about an hundred to the 
ſouthward of Aftracan, till he came to the little town 
of Andrewhoff. It may appear extraordi to hear 
of the name of Andrew on the coaſts of the Hyrcanian Xx 
| fea; but ſome Georgians, who were formerly a ſe& of 
Chriſtians, had built this town, which the Perſians af. 
terwards fortified ; but it fell an eafy to the czar's 
arms. From thence he continued cing by land 
into the province of Dagheſtan, and cauſed manifeſ- 
to's to 23 in the 2 _ _ 
guages*®. It was neceſſary to ir with the 
toman Porte, who reckoned among its ſubjects, not 
only the Circaſſians and Georgians, who border upon 
this country, but alſo ſeveral powerful vaſſals, who 
had of late put themſelves under the protection of the 
Among others there was one very powerful, named 
Mahmoud d'Urmich, who took the title of fultan, and 
had the courage to attack the czar's troops, by which 
he was totally defeated, and the ſtory ſays, that his 
whole country was made a bonfire on the occaſion. 
In a ſhort time afterwards Peter arrived at the city of 
Sept. 1 Derbent, by the Perſians and Turks called 
1+ Demir Capi, that is, the Iron Gate, and ſo 
1722- named from havin formerly had an iron 
gate at the ſouth entrance. The city is long and nar- 
row, its upper part joins to a rocky branch of mount 
Caucaſus, and the walls of the lower part are waſhed 
by the ſea, which in violent ftorms make a breach 
over them. Theſe walls _ paſs for one of the 
wonders of antiquity, being forty feet in height, and 
fix in breadth, defended with ſquare towers at the di- 


® Theſe be publiſhed and diſtributed along the borders of the 
Caſpian ſez, therein declaring, * That he came not upon the 
frontiers of Perſia, with an intention of reducing any of the pro- 
viaces of that kingdom to his obedience, but only to maintain 
the lawful poſſeſſor of them on his throne, and to defend him 
powerfully, together with his faithful ſubjeQts, agairſt the ty- 
ranny of Mir Mahmoud, and to obtain ſatisfaction from him and 
his Tartars, for the robberies and milchicfs which they had com- 
mitted ia the Rufian crapire.” 


old 


an 
built in the earlieſt times 


According to the Perſian tradition, the city of Der- 


bent was ired and fortified by Alexander the 
Great. — —— Curtius tell us, that Alex- 
ander abſolutely rebuilt this city. They fay indeed that 
it was on the banks of the Tanais or but then in 
their time the Greeks gave the name of Tanais to the 
river Cyrus, which runs by the city. It would be a 
contradiction to ſuppoſe that Alexander thould build an 
harbour in the Caſpian ſea, on a river that opens into 
the Black fea. 

There were formerly three or four other ports in 
different parts of the Caſpian fea, all which were pro- 
bably built with the ſame view, for the ſeveral nations 
inhabiting to the weſt, eaſt, and north of that ſea, 
have in all times been barbarians, who had rendered 
themſelves formidable to the reſt of the world, and 
from hence principally iſſued thoſe fwarms of conquer- 
ors who ſubjected Afa and Europe. 

And here I muſt beg leave to remark, how much plea- 
fure authors in all ages have taken to impoſe upon 
mankind, and how much they have preferred a vain 
mew of eloquence to matter of fact. Quintus Curtius 

ts into the mouths of Scythians an admirable ſpeech 

ll of moderation and philoſophy, as if the Tartars of 
thoſe regions had been all ſo many fages, and that Alex- 
ander had not been the general nominated by the Greeks 
againſt the king of Perſia, ſovereign of the greateſt part 

ſouthern Scythia and the Indies. Other rhetorici- 
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ans, thinking to imitate Quintius Curtius, have ſtudled 
to make us look upon favages of Caucaſus and its 


dreary deſerts, who lived wholly upon rapine and 

bloodſhed, as the people in the world moſt remarkable 

for auſtere virtue and juſtice, and have painted Alexan- 

der, the avenger of Greece, and the conqueror of thoſe 
who would have enſlaved him and his country, as a 

public robber, who had ravaged the world without 
juſtice or reaſon. 

Such writers do not conſider, that theſe Tartars were 
never other than deſtroyers, and that Alexander built 
towns in the very country which they inhabited ; and 
in this reſpe& I may venture to co Peter the 
Great to Alexander; like him he was aſſiduous and in- 
defatigable in his purſuits, a lover and friend of the uſe- 
ful arts; he ſurpaſfed him as a law-giver, and like him 
endeavoured to change the tide of commerce in the 
world, and built and repaired at leaft as many towns as 
that celebrated hero of antiquity. 

On the approach of the Ruſſian army, the governor 
of Derbent reſolved not to ſuſtain a ſiege, whether he 
thought he was not able to defend the place, or that 
he rred the czar's protection to that of the tyrant 

ud ; brought the keys of the town and cnadel 
(which were filver) and preſented them to Peter, whoſe 
army peaceably entered the city, and then encamped on 
the ſea-ſhore. 

The ufurper Mahmoud, already maſter of great part 
of Perſia, in vain endeavoured to prevent the czar from 
taking poſſeſſion of Derbent : he ftirred up the neigh- 
bouring Tartars, and marched into Perſia to the relief 
of the place, but too late. for Derbent was already in 
the hands of the conqueror. 

Peter however was not in a condition to puſh his ſuc- 
ceſſes any further at this time. The veſſels, which 
were bringing him a freſh ſupply of proviſions, horſes, 
and recruits, had been caſt away near Aftracan, and 

the ſeaſon was far ſpent. He therefore re- 

Jan. 5. turned to Moſcow, which he entered in tri- 
umph ; and after his arrival (according to cuſtom) gave 
a {trit account of his expedition to the vice czar Roma- 
| danowlki, 
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danowſki, thus keeping up this extraordinary farce, 
which, ſays his eulogium, pronounced in the academy 
of ſciences at Paris, ought to have been performed be- 


fore all the monarchs of the earth. ; | 
The empire of Perſia continued to be divided between 


Z Huſſein and the-ufurper Mahmoud. The firſt of theſe 


thought to find a protector in the czar, and the other 
dreaded him as an avenger, who was come to ſnatch 


4 the fruits of his rebellion out of his hands. Mahmoud 


exerted all his endeavours to ſtir up the Ottoman Porte 


| 8 againſt Peter, and for this purpoſe ſent an embaſſy to 


Conſtantinople, while the princes of Dagheſtan, who 
were under the protection of the grand ſignior, and who 
had been ſtript of their territories by the victorious ar- 
my of Peter, cried aloud for vengeance. The divan 
was now alarmed for the fafety of Georgia, which the 
Turks reckon in the number of their dominions. 

The grand ſignior was on the point of declaring war 
_— the czar, but was prevented by the courts of 

ienna and Paris. The emperor of Germany at the 
fame time declared, that if Ruſſia ſhould be attacked 
by the Turks, he muſt be obliged to defend it. The 
marquis de Bonac, the French ambaſſador at Conftanti- 
nople, made a dexterous uſe of the menaces of the Im- 
perial court, and at the fame time infinuated, that it 
was Contrary to the true intereſts of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, to ſuffer a rebel and an uſurper to ſet the exam- 
ple of dethroning ſovereigns, and that the czar had 
done no more than what the grand ſignior himſelf ought 
to have done. 

During theſe delicate negotiations, Mir Mahmoud 
was advanced to the gates of Derbent, and had laid 
waſte all the neighbouring country in order to cut off 
all means of ſubſiſtence from the Ruſſian army. That 
part of ancient Hyrcania, now called Ghilan, was re- 
duced to a deſert, and the inhabitants threw themſelves 
under the protection of the Ruſſians, whom they look- 
ed upon as their deliverers. 

In this they followed the example of the ſophi him- 
ſelf. That unfortunate prince ſent a formal embaſſy to 
Peter the Great, to requeſt his aſſiſtance ; but — — 


Shah Huſſein had given him. 

This ambaſſador, whoſe name was Iſhmael Beg, 
found that his negotiations had proved ſucceſsful, even 
before he arrived in perſon, for, on landing at Aſtracan, 
he learnt that general Matufkin was going to fet out 
with freſh recruits to reinforce the army in Daghe- 
ftan. The city of Baku or Bachu, which with the 
Perſians gives to the Caſpian ſea the name of the fea of 
Bachu, was not yet taken. The ambaſſador therefore 
gave the Ruſſian general a letter for the inhabitants, in 
which he exhorted them in his maſter's name to ſubmit 
to the emperor of Ruſſia. The ambaſſador then pro- 
ceeded for Peterſburg, and general Matuf kin departed 
Aug 1923, w lay hege to the city of Bachu. The 
Aug. 1723. Perfian ambafſador arrived at the czar's 
court the yery day that tidings were brought of the re- 
duQion of that city. | 

Baku is fituate near Shamachi, but is neither ſo well 

, nor ſo rich as the latter. It is chiefly remarka- 

for the 1 with which furniſhes all Perfia. 
ever was treaty fo ſpeedily concluded 

Sept. 1723. as that of Iſhmael Beg. Czar Peter pro- 
miſed to march with his forces into Perſia, in order to 
revenge the death of his ſubjects, and to fuccour Tha- 
maſeb againſt the uſurper of his crown, and the new 
hi in return was to cede to him not only the towns 

Bachu and Derbent, but likewiſe the provinces of 
Guilan, Mazanderan, Afterabath. 

Ghilan is, as we have already obſerved, the ancient 
South Hyrcania ; Mazanderan, which joins to it, is the 
country of the Mardi, or Mardians ; and Afterabath 
borders upon Mazanderan. Theſe were the three prin- 
cipal provinces of the ancient Median kings; "— 

eter 
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peter bebeld himſelf, by the means of arms and trea- 
ties, in poſſeſſion of the original kingdom of Cyrus. 
I!: may not be foreign to our ſubje to obſerve, that, 
by the articles of this convention, the prices of neceſ- 
faries to be furniſhed to the army were ſettled. A ca- 
mel was to coft only fixty franks (about twelve roubles) 
a pound of bread no more than five farthings, the ſame 
weight of beef about fix. Theſe prices furniſh a con- 
vincing proof of the plenty he found in theſe countries, 
that poſſeſſions in land are of the moſt intrinſic value, 
and that money, which is only of nominal worth, was 
at that time very ſcarce. 

Such was the deplorable ſtate to which Perfia was 
then reduced, that the unfortunate ſophi Thamaſeb, a 
wanderer in his own kingdom, and flying before the 
face of the rebel Mahmoud, who had dipt his hands 
in the blood of his father and his brothers, was neceſſi- 
a to entreat the court - Ruſſia and the Turkiſh 

van to accept of one his dominions to 
ſerve for 2 reft. EY 54 

It was a then, between czar Peter, ſultan Ach- 
met III. the ſophi Thamaſeb, that the firſt of theſe 
ſhould — three provinces above- named, and that 
the Porte ſhould have Caſbin. Tauris, and Erivan, be- 
ſides what the had already taken from the uſurper. 
Thus was this noble kingdom diſmembered at once by 
the Ruſſians, the Turks, and the Perfians themſelves. 

And now the emperor Peter might be ſaid to extend 
his dominions from the further part of the Baltic ſea, 
beyond the ſouthern limits of the Caſpian. Perſia ſtill 
continued a prey to violations and devaſtations, and its 
natives, till then opulent and polite, were now ſunk in 
poverty and barbariſm, while the Ruſſian people had 
ariſen from indigence and ignorance to a ſtate of riches 
and learning. One ſingle man, by a reſolute and en- 
terprizing genius, had brought his country out of ob- 
ſcurity; and another, by his weakneſs and indolence, 
had brought deſtruction upon his. 

Hlicherto we know very little of the private calami- 
ties, which for ſo long a time ſpread deſolation over the 
face of the Perſian empire. It is ſaid, that Shah _ 
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ſein was fo puſillanimous as to place with his own hands 
the tiara or crown of Perſia on the head of the uſurp- 
er Mahmoud, and alfo that this Mahmoud afterwards 
went mad. Thus the lives of ſo many thouſands of 
men depend on the caprice of a madman or a fool. 
They add furthermore, that Mahmoud, in one of his 
fits of phrenzy, put to death with his own hand all the 
ſons and nephews of the Shah Huſſein to the number 
of an hundred ; and that he cauſed the goſpel of St. 
John to be read upon his head, in order to purify him- 
ſelf, and to receive a cure for his diſorder. Theſe and 
ſuch like Perſian fables have been circulated by our 
monks, and afterwards printed in Paris. 

The tyrant, after having murdered his uncle, was 
in his turn put to death by his nephew Eſhreſt. who 
5 as cruel and bloody a tyrant as mahmoud him- 


Shah Thamaſeb ftill continued imploring the aſſiſt- 
ance of Ruſſia This Thamaſeb or Thomas, was 
aſſiſted, and afterwards replaced on the throne by the 
famous Kouh Kan, and was again dethroned by the 
fame Kouli Kan. 

The revolutions and wars, which Ruſſia had after- 
wards to encounter againſt the Turks, and in which 
ſhe proved victorious, the evacuating the three provin- 
ces in Perſia, which coſt Ruſſia more to keep them than 
they were worth, are events which do not concern 
Peter the Great, as they did not happen till ſeveral 
pu after his death; it may ſuffice to obſerve, that 

finiſhed his military career by adding three provinces 
to his empire on the next to Perſia, after having 
— added the number on that ſide next to 
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CHAP. XVI. and Laſt. 


Of the Coronation of the Empreſs Catharine I. and tha 
Death of Peter the Great. 


E TER, at his return from his Perſian expedition, 
1 found himſelf in a better condition than ever to be 
"Z arbiter of the North. He now openly declared himſelf 
the protector of Charles XII. whoſe profeſſed enemy he 
had been for eighteen years. He ſent for the duke of 
Holſteir, nephew to that monarch, to his court, pro- 
ꝑmiſed him his eldeſt 14 in . and began 
to make preparations upporting him 
in his — the duchy of Holſtein Slef- Feb. 1724. 
vick, and even engaged himſelf fo to do by a treaty of 
alliance, which he concluded with the crown of Swe- 
den. 
4 He continued the works he had begun all over his 
empire, to the further extremity of Kamtſhatka, and 
for the better direction of them, eſtabliſhed an acade- 
my of ſciences at Peterſburg. The arts began now to 
2X flouriſh on every fide : manufaQtures were encouraged, 
© the navy was augmented, the army well-provided, and 
Ide laws properly enforced. He now enjoyed his glory 
Jin full repoſe ; but was deſirous of ſharing it in a new 
manner with her who, according to his own declarati- 
Jon, by remedying the diſaſter of the campain of Pruth, 
pad been in meaſure the inſtrument of his acquir- 
ing that glory. 
Accordingly, the coronation of his conſort Catharine 
vas performed at Moſcow in preſence of the May 28 
Iducheſs of Courland, his eldeſt brother's 3 
aughter, and the duke of Holſtein his in- 4 
tended ſon-in-law. The declaration which he publiſh- 
Wed on this occafion merits attention: he therein cites 
the examples of ſeveral Chriſtian pri who had 
placed the crown on the heads of their conſorts, as 
"FF Vkewiſe thoſe of the heathen emperors Baſſilides, Juſti- 
nian, Heraclius, and Leo the philoſopher. He enu- 
merates 


22 Hiſtory of the ; 
merates the ſervices Catharine had ng Py — 
and in particular in the war againſt urks, w 
my army, ſays he, which had been reduced to 22,000 
men, had to encounter an enemy above 3 
He does not ſay in this declaration, that the empr 
was to ſucceed to the crown after his death 3 but this 
ceremony, which was altogether new and unuſual in 
the Ruſſian empire, was one of thoſe means by which 
rr 
rede dullmed Catharine 
ſtronger reaſon to believe that he | 
fucceed him on the throne, er 16 AE 
marched on foot before her * of her coronation, 
as captain of a new company, ich he had create 
under the name of the ki Dees 

When they arrived at * cathedral, Peter himſelf 
the crown on her head ; and when ſhe would 
— 1. — he prevent- 
ed her; and at their return from the church, cauſed 8 
the ſceptre and globe to be carried before her. The 
ceremony was altogether worthy an emperor, for on 
every public occaſion Peter ſhewed as much pomp and 
magnificence as he did plainneſs and fimplicity in his 


private manner of livin 
Having thus 3 he at length de- 


„ 
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termined to give his eldeſt daughter Anna — in 
marriage to the duke of Holſtein. This princeſs great- 
ly reſembled her father in the face, was . — | 
and of a fingular beauty. She was bet to the 
duke of Hoilftein on «34 24th of November 1724, but 
with very little ceremony. Peter ad ery hr _—_ time 


paſt found his health grea 
ther with ſome family 2 —— — 2 


increaſed his — which in a ſhort — _—_ fa- 3 
tal, permitted him to have but very little reliſh for F 
feaſts or public diverſions in this latter part of his 


The empreſs Catharine had at that time a young 
man for the chamberlain of her houſhold, whoſe name 
. | 


* Memoirs of Baſſewitz, 
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Flemiſh parents, remarkably handſome and genteel. 
His fiſter madame de Balc des woman to 
the empreſs, and theſe two had entirely the manage- 
ment of her houſhold. Being both accuſed of having 

taken preſents, were lent to priſon, and after- 
| —2— to their trial by expreſs order of the 


$8 czar ; who, by an edict in the year 1714, had forbid- 


| en any one holding a place about court to receive any 
preſent or other gratuity, on pain of being declared in- 
1 amor and fi ering h; and this prohibition had 
deer ſeveral times renewed. | 
The brother and ſiſter were found guilty, and receiv- 
| ſentence, and all thoſe, who had either purchaſed 
heir ſervices or given them any gratuity in return for 
e ſame, were included therein, except the duke of 
Holſtein and his miniſter count Baffewitz ; as it is pro- 
able, that the preſents, made by that prince to thoſe 
ho had a ſhare in bringing about his marriage with 
2 _— daughter, were not looked upon in a criminal 
aht. 
Moens was condemned to be beheaded, and his ſiſter 
ho was the empreſs's favourite) to receive eleven 
Prokes of the knout. The two ſons of this lady, one 
| whom was an officer in the houſhold, and the other a 
age, were degraded, and ſent to ſerve as private ſol- 
ers in the army in Perſia. 
Theſe ſeverities, though they ſhock our manners, 
perhaps neceſſary in a country where the obſery- 
Pee of the laws is to be enforced only by the moſt 
Prrifying rigour. The empreſs ſolicited her favourite's 
rdon; but the czar, ended at her plication, 
remptorily refuſed her, and in the heat of ka pathon, 
ing a fine looking-glaſs in the apartment, he with 
ze blow of his fiſt broke it into a thouſand pieces; and 
ung to the empreſs, © Thus, faid he, thou ſeeſt I 
can with one ſtroke of my hand reduce this glaſs to 
its original duſt.“ Catharine, in a melting accent, 
plied, © It is true, you have deſtroyed one of the 
greateſt ornaments of your palace, but do you think 
that palace is the more charming for its loſs ?”” This 
anſwer appeaſed the emperor's wrath ; but all the 


faveur 


24 Hiſtory of the 
favour that Catharine could obtain for her bed-chamber 
woman was, that ſhe ſhould receive only five ſtrokes of 
the knout inſtead of eleven. 

I ſhould not have related this anecdote, had it not 
been atteſted by a public miniſter, who was eye witneſs 
of the whole tranſaction, and who, by having made pre- 
ſents to the unfortunate brother and ſiſter, was perhaps 
himſelf one of the — cauſes of their diſgrace 
and ſufferings. It was this affair which emboldened 
thoſe, who judge of every thing in the worſt light, to 
ſpread the report, that Catharine haſtened the death of 
her huſband, whoſe choleric diſpoſition filled her with 
apprehenſions, that overweighed the gratitude ſhe 
— the many favours he had heaped upon 


Theſe cruel ſuſpicions were confirmed by Catharine's 
recalling to court her woman of the bed-chamber imme- 
diately upon the death of the czar, and re-inftating her in 
her former influence. It is the duty of an hiſtorian to 
relate the public reports which have been circulated in all 
times in ſtates, on the deceaſe of princes who have been 
ſnatched away by a premature death, as if nature was 
not alone ſufficient to put a period to the exiſtence of a 
crowned head as well as that of a beggar ; but it is like- 
wiſe the duty of an hiſtorian to ſhew how far ſuch re- 
ports were raſhly or unjuſtly formed. 

There is an immenſe diſtance between the momenta 
diſcontent which may ariſe from the moroſe and har 
behaviour of an huſband, and the deſperate reſolution 
of poiſoning that huſband, who is at the ſame time our 
ſovereign and benefactor in the higheſt degree. The 
danger attending ſuch a defign would have been as great 
as it wascriminal. Catharine had at that time a power- 
ful party againſt her, who eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
fon of the deceaſed czarowitz. Nevertheleſs, neither 
that faction, nor any one perſon about the court, once 
ſuſpected the czarina ; and the vague rumours which 
were ſpread on this head were founded only on the miſ- 
taken notions of foreigners, who were very imperfectly 
acquainted with the affair, and who choſe. to indulge ' 
the wretched pleaſure of accuſing of heinous 3 . 
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thoſe whom they thought intereſted to commit them. 
But it was even very doubtful whether this was at a! 
the caſe with Catharine. It was far from being certain 
that ſhe was to ſucceed her huſband. She had been 
crowned indeed, but only in the character of wife to the 
reigning ſovereign, and not as one who was to enjoy 
the ſovereign authority after his death. 

Peter in his declaration had only ordered this coro- 


nation as 2 matter of ceremony, and not as con- 


ferring a right of governing. He therein only cited the 
examples of emperors, who had cauſed their conforts 
to be crowned, but not of thoſe who had conferred on 
them the royal authority. In fine, at the very time of 
Peter's illneſs, ſeveral perſons believed, that the princef; 
Anna Petrowna would ſucceed him jointly with her 
huſband the duke of Holſtein, or that the czar would 
nominate his grandſon for his ſucceſſor ; therefore, 10 
far from Catharine's being intereſted in the death of the 
emperor, the rather ſeeined concerned in the preſery3- 
tion of his life. 

It is undeniable, that Peter had, for « conſiderable 
time, been troubled with an abſceſs in the bladder, and 
a ſtoppage of urine. The mineral waters of Olnitz, 
* — others, which he had been adviſed to uſe, 
had proved of very little ſervice to him, and he had found 
himfelf growing ſenſibly weaker, ever fince the begig- 
ning of the year 1724. His labours, from which he 
would not allow himſelf any reſpite, encreaſed his diſ- 
order, and haſtened his end: his malady T 
became now more and more deſperate ; he Jan. 1725. 
felt burning pains, which threw him into an almoſt 
conſtant delirium *® Whenever he had a moment's in- 
terval, he endeavoured to write, but he could only 
ſcrawl a few lines, that were wholly unintelligible ; and 
it was, with the greateſt difficulty, that the following 
words, in the Ruſfan language, could be diſtinguiſlied. 
Let every thing be given ts 

He then called for the princeſs Anna Petrowna, in 
order to dictate to her, but by that time ſhe could come 
to his bed-fide, he had loft his ſpeech, and fell into a 

Vol. XII. + fit, 


* MS, memoirs of the count de Baſſe witz. 
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Death of fit, which laſted ſixteen hours. The 
en. the empreſs Catharine did not quit his bed- 
N ſide for three nights together. At length 
REAT- he breathed his laſt in her arms, on the 
2Sth Jan, 1725, about four o'clock in the morning. 
His body was conveyed into the great hall of the 
palace, accompanied by all the imperial family, the 
ſenate, all the — 1 138 of ſtate, and an 
innumerable conco 
poſed on a bed of ſtate, and every one was permitted 
to approach and kiſs his hand, till the day of his in- 
terment, which was on the 10-21ſt of March 1725 *. 


© Catharine paid the laſt duties to her huſband's aſhes, with 
2 potnp becorning the greateſt monarch that Rufha, or perhaps 
any other country, had ever known; and though there is no 
court of Europe, where ſplendor and magnificence is carried to 
2 greater heighth on theſe occaſions than in that of Ruſſia ; yetit 
may with great truth be ſaid, that ſhe even ſu-paſſed herſelf in 
the funeral honours paid to her great Peter, She purchaſed the 
moſt precious kinds of marble, and cmployed ſome of the ableſt 
ſculptors of Italy to erect « mauſoleum to this hero, which 
might, if poſſible, tranſmit the remembrance of his great acti- 
ons to the moſt diitant ages. Not ſatisfied with this, ſhe cauſed 
« medal to be ſtruck, worthy of the ancients. On one fide was 
repreſented the buſt of the late emperor, with theſe Words; 
Piri rut GazAr, ExPErOR AND SOVEREIGN OF ALL Rus- 
$14, Bonn MAY XxX. MDCLXX11., On the reverſe was the 
empreſs fitting, with the crown on her head, the globe and 
ſceptre by her fide on à table, and before her were 2 ſphere, ſea- 
charts, plans, mathematical inſtruments, arms, and a caduceus. 
At diſtances, ia three different places, were repreſented an edi- 
fice on the ſea-coaſt, with a platform before it, a ſhip and galley 
at ſea, and the late empercr in the clouds, ſupported by eternity, 
looking o the empreſs, and ſhewing her with his right band all 
the treatures he had left her, with theſe worde, Behold what 
1 have left you.” la the exergue, * deceaſed 28 January, 
1726." Several of theſe medals ſhe ordered to be ttruck in 
cold, to the weight of fifty ducat:, and diſtributed among the 
foreign miniiters, and all the grandees of the empire, a» a teſti- 
mony of ker reipect and gra itude to the memory of her late 
haibard, to whoſe gener-fity ſhe took a pleaſure inowning her- 
cit iascured for her preſent elevated Nation, 
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It has been thought, and it has been aſſertedi n 
print, that he had appointed his wife Catharine to ſuc- 
ceed him in the empire, by his laſt will; but the truth 
is, that he never made any will, or at leaſt none that 
ever appeared: a molt aſtoniſhing negligence in ſo great 
2 2 and a proof that he did not think his diſ- 
order mortal. 

No one knew, at the time of his death, who was 
to ſucceed him : he left behind him his grandſon Peter, 
ſon of the unfortunate Alexis, and his eldeſt daughter 
Anne, married to the duke of Holſtein, There was a 


C2 conſiderable 
Mottley gives us the following, as the czar's epitaph: 
Here lieth, 


AH that could die of a Man immortal, 
PzeTEzR ALLXOWILTEZ: 
It is almoſt ſuperfluous to add, 
GA 14A T Eurtnxonx or Russ1a-: 
A Title 
Which, inſtead of adding to his Glory, 
Became glorious by hi- wearing it. 
Let Antiquity be dumb, 
Nor boaſt her ALzxanDeEs, or her C aN 
How eaſy was Victory 
To Leaders, who were followed by Heroes 
And whoſe Soldiers felt a noble Diſdain 
At being thought leſs vigilant than their Generals ? 
But Hs, 
Who in this Place firſt knew Reſt, 

Found Subjects baſe and inactive, 
Uawarlike, unlearned, untractable, 
Neither covetous of Fame, nor fearleſs of Danger; 
Creatures, with the — of Men; 

But with Qualities rather brutal than rational“ 
Yet, even theſe 
He poliſh'd from their native Ruggednefs ; 
And breaking out like a new Sun, 

To illuminate the Minds of a People, 
Diſpell'd their Night of hereditary Darkn-is; 
And, by force of his invincible Influence, 
Taught them to conquer 
Even the Conquerors of Germany. 

Other Princes have commanded victorious Armies ; 

This Commander created them. 
Bluſh, O Art! at a Hero, who owed thee nothing, 
Exult, © Nature! for thine was this Prodigy. 
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conſiderable faction in favour of young Peter; but 
prince Menzikoff, who had never had any other inte- 
reſts than thoſe of the empreſs Catharine, took care to 
be before-hand with all parties, and their deſigns : and 
accordingly, when the czar was upon the point of giv- 
ing up the ghoſt, he cauſed the empreſs to remoye into 
another apartment of the palace, where all their friends 
were aſſembled ready: he had the royal treaſures con- 
veyed into the citadel, and ſecured the guards in his 
mtereft, as likewiſe the archbiſhop of Novogorod, and 
then they held a private council, in preſence of the 
empreſs Catharine, and one Macarof a ſecretary, in 
whom they could confide, at which the duke of Hol- 
ſtem's miniſter aſſiſted. 

At the breaking up of this council, the empreſs re- 
turned to the czar's bed- ſide, who ſoon after yielded 
up the ghoſt in her arms. As ſoon as his death was 
made known, the principal ſenators and general officers 
repaired to the palace, where the empreſs made a ſpeech 
to them, which prince Menzikef anfwered in the name 
of all preſent. The empreſs being withdrawn, they 
proceeded to conſider the proper forms to be obſerved 
on the occaſion, when Theophanes, archbiſhop of 
Pleſkow, told the afſembly, that, on the eve of the 
coronation of the empreſs Catharine, the deceaſed czar 
had declared to kim, that his ſole reaſon for placing 
the crown on her head, was, that ſhe might wear it after 
his death; upon which the aſſembly unanimouſly fign- 
ed the proclamation, and Catharine ſucceeded her huf- 
band on the throne the very day of his death. 

Peter the Great was regretted by all thoſe whom he 
had formed, and the Pe x9ors of thoſe, who had 
been fticklers for the ancient cuſtoms, ſoon began to 
look on him as their father ; foreign nations, who have 
beheld the duration of his 4 2 have always 
expec ſſed the higheft admiration for his memory, ac- 
knowledging, that he was actuated by a more than 
common prudence and wiſdom, and not by a vain de- 
fire o doing extraordinary things. All Europe knows, 
that, though he was fond of Fame, he coveted it on- 
i; for noble principles ; that, though he had faults, 

they 
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they never obſcured his noble qualities, and that tho', 


as 2 man, he was liable to errors, as a monarch, he was 
always great : he every where forced nature, in his 
ſubjects, in himſelf, by ſea and land; but he forced 
her only to render her more pleafing and noble. The 
arts, which he tranſplanted with his own hands into 
countries, till then in a manner ſavage, have flouriſhed, 
and produced fruits, which are laſting teſtimonies of 
his genius, and will render his memory immortal, ſince 
they now appear as natives of thoſe places to which he 
introduced them. The civil, political, and military 

overnment, trade, manufactories, the arts and the 
— have all been carried on, according to his 
plan, and by an event not to be paralleled in hiſtory: 
we have ſeen four women ſucceſſively aſcend the throne 
after him, who have maintained, in full vigour, all the 
great deſigns he accowpliſhed, and have completed 
thoſe, which he had begun. 

The court has undergone ſome revolutions fince his 
death, but the empire has not ſuffered one. Its ſplen- 
dor was encreaſed by Catharine I. It triumphed over 
the Turks and the Swedes under Anna Petrowna ; and 
under Elizabeth, it conquered Pruſſia, and a part of 
Pomerania ; and laſtly, it has taſted the ſweets of 
peace, and has ſeen the arts flouriſh in fulneſs and ſecu- 
rity ia the reign of Catharine the Second “. 


C 3 Let 


® The diſtinguiſhed regard which this -priaceſs ſhews for the 
arts and ſciences, and her endeavours to attract the great geni- 
uſes of all nations to refide in hes dominions, by every poſſible 
encouragement affords the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that, in her 
reign, we ſhall ſee a ſecond age of Lewis XIV, and of this we 
have had a recent proof in the obliging letter, which this auguſt 
princeſs wrote with her own band to M. d'Alembert, and the 
choice ſhe has fince made of M. Duplex, a member of the 
royal academy of iciences at Paris, when the before-mentioned 
gentleman thought fit to decline the gracious offers ſhe made 
him. la which choice ſhe has ſhewan, that it is not birth nor 
rank, but true merit and virtue which ſhe conſiders as the ef- 
lential qualifications in a perſon to whom ſhe would confide the 
moſt ſacred of all truſts, that of the education of the grand 
duke her fon, What then may not be expected from the ad- 
miniſtration of à ſovereign is luperior to vulgar prejudice ? And 
eſpecially 
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Let the hiſtorians of that nation enter into the m- 
nuieſt circumſtances of the new creation, the wars and 
undertakings of Peter the Great : let them rouſe the 
emulation of their countrymen, by celebrating thoſe 
heroes who aſſiſted this monarch in his labours, in the 
field, and in the cabinet. It is ſufficient for a ſtranger, 
a difintereſted admirer of merit, to have endeavoured to 
ſet to view that great man, who learned of Charles XII. 
to conquer him, who twice quitted his dominions, in 
order to govern them the better, who worked with his 
own in almoſt all the uſeful and neceſſary arts, 
to ſet an example of inſtruction to his people, and who 
was the founder and the father of his empire | 


Princes, 


eſpecially when affiſted by a Woronzoff and a Galitzin, both the 
profeiſed frieads and patrons of literature and the fine arts, which 
they themſelves have not difdained to cultivate, when buſineſs 
aud the weighty affairs of ſtate have allowed therm a few mo- 
ments leiſure, f 

The follow ing anecdote, communicated by à nobleman of 
the ſtricteſt probity, who was himſelf an bs bye > of the 
fact, will give as a clear infight into the char and di ſpoſition 

of Peter I. In one of the many plots, which were formed againſt 
the life and government of this monarch, there was, among the 
number of thoſe ſeized, a ſoldier bel-nging to his own re» 
timeat of Peter, being told by his officers, that this 
man had always behaved extremely well, had a curioſity to ſee 
him, and learn from his own mouth, what might have been his 
i,.ducement to be concerned in 4 plot againſt him, and to this 
purpoſe he dreſt himſelf in a plain garb, ſo as not to 
«nown by the man again, and went to the priſon where he w 
« onfined, when after fome converſation, © I ſhould be glad 
* know, friend,” ſaid Peter, what were your reaſons for 
** b<ing concerned in an attempt againſt the emperor your maſ- 
ter, as lam certain, that he never did you any injury, but on 
** the contrary, has 8 regard for you, as being a brave ſoldier, 
++ and one, who have always done your duty well in the field; 
Aud therefore, if you was to ſhew the leaſt remorſe for what 
+ you have dane, 1 am perſuaded, that the emperor would for- 
give you; but, before I intereſt myſelf in your behalf, you 
« maſt tell me what motive 2 — had to join the mutineers, 
++ and repeat to you again, that the emperor is naturally ſs 
„ good OT that I am certaia he will give you 
« your pardon,” p 

** F know little or nothing of the emperor,” replied the ſol- 
* gicr, “ for I aeyer ſaw bim but at 2 diſtance ; but be cauſed! 
| « wy 
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Princes, who reign over ſtates long fince civilized, 
may Er to themſelves, © If a man, aſſiſted only by his 
« own genius, has been capable of doing ſuch great 
«+ things in the frozen climes of ancient Scythia, what 
„may not be from us, in kingdoms where the 
„ accumulated labours of many ages have rendered 
« the way fo eaſy?” 


„ my father's head to be cut off ſometime ago, for being con- 
« cerned in a former rebellion, and it is the duty of 4 fon to 
© revenge the death of his father, by that of the perſon, who 
took away his life, If then the emperor is really ſo good. 
« and merciful as yow have repreſented him, counſel him, for 
« his own oy not to pardon me, for was he to reftore me 
my liberty, the firſt uſe 1 ſhould make of it would be, to en- 
„ gage in fone new attempt againſt his life, nor ſhould 1 ever 
« reſt till I had accompliſhed my. deſign 3 therefore, the ſecur- 
©« eft method he can take, will be to order my bead to be ſtruck 
„ off immediately, without which. his own life is not ia ſafe- 
6 ty,” The czar in vain uſed all the arguments he could 
think off, to ſet before this deſperado the folly aod injuſtice of 
ſach ſentiments ; he ſtill per ſiſted in what he had declared, and 
Peter departed, greatly chagrined at the bad ſucceſs of his viſit,. 
and gave orders for execution of this man with the reſt of 
his aceomplic es. 
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ORIGINAL PIECES 


Relative to this Hiſtory, agreeable to the Tran- | 


flations made at their firſt Publication, by Or- 
der of Czar Peter I. | 


ST. TT KW. CY 


Pronounced againſt the Czarowitz ALzx1s, June 
24th, 1718. 


B virtue of an expreſs ordinance, iſſued by his 
czarith majeſty, and figned by his own hand on 
the 13th of June, for the judgment of the czarowitz 2 
Alexis Petrowitz, in relation to his crimes and tranſ- 
greſſions againſt his father and ſovereign the under- 
na med minifters and ſenators, eſtates military and civil, 
after having afſembled ſeveral times in the regency- * 
chamber of the ſenate of Peterſburg, and, having | 
heard read the original writings and teſtimonies given 
a gainſt the czarowitz, as alſo is majeſty's admonitory ö 
letters to that prince, and his anſwers to them in his 
own writing, and other acts relating to the proceſs, 

and likewiſe the criminal informations, declarations, 

and confeſſions of the czarowitz, partly written with 

his own hand, and partly delivered by word of mouth | 
to his father and ſovereign, before the ſeveral perſons ? 
undernamed, conſtituted by his czariſh majeſty's au- 
thority to the effect of the preſent judgment, do ac- 

knowledge and declare, that though, according to the 
taws of the Ruſſian empire, it belongs not to them, 

the natural ſubjects of his czariſh majeſty's ſovereign 


dominions, to take cognizance of an affair of this na- 
ture, which, for its importance, depends ſolely on the 
abſo!ute will of the ſovereign, whoſe power, unlimited 


by 
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by any law, is derived from God alone; yet, in ſub- 
miſſion to his ordinance, Who hath given them this li- 
berty, and, after mature reflection, obſerving the dic- 
tates of their conſciences without fear, flattery, or re- 
. of perſons, having nothing before their eyes but 
divine laws — to the preſent caſe, the ca- 
nons and rules of councils, the authority of the holy 
fathers and doctors of the church, and taking alſo for 
their rule the inſtruction of the archbiſhops and clergy 
aſſembled at Peterſburg on this occaſion, and conform- 
ing themſelves to the laws and conſtitutions of this 
empire, which are agreeable to thoſe of other nations, 
eſpecially the Greeks and Romans, and other Chriſtian 
princes ; they unanimouſly agreed and pronounced the 
czarowitz Alexis Petrowinz to be worthy of death, for 
the aforeſaid crimes and capital tranſgreſſions æ fainſt 
his ſovereign and father, he being his czariſh majeſty's 
ſon and ſubject; and that, notwithſtanding the promiſe 
given by his czarith majeſty to the czarowitz, in a let- 
ter ſent by M. Tolſtoy, and captain Romanzoff, dated 
from Spaw the toth of July, 1717, to pardon his 
elopement, if he voluntarily returned, as the czarowitz 
himſelf acknowledges with gratitude in his anſwer to 
that letter, dated from Naples the 4th of October, 
1717, wherein he returns his thanks to his majeſty for 
the pardon he had promiſed him ſolely on condition of 
his ſpeedy and voluntary return ; yet he hath forfeited 
and rendered himſelf unworthy of that pardon, by re- 
newing and continuing his former tranſgreſſions, as is 
fully tet forth in his majeſty's manifeſto of the 3d of 
February in this preſent year, and for not returning 
voluntarily and of his own accord. 
And although his majeſty did, upon the arrival of 
the czarowitz at Moſcow, and his humbly confeſſing in 
writing his crimes, and aſking pardon for them, take 
pity on him, as is natural Sr every father to act to- 
wards a ſon, and, at the audience in the great 
hall of the caſtle the ſaid third day of February, did 
promiſe him full pardon for all his 'crimes and tranſ- 
greſſions, it was only on con lition, that he would de- 
Clare without reſer e or reſtriction all his deſi ns, and 
C5 Who 
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who were his counſellors and abettors therein, but 
that if he concealed any one perſon or thing, that, in 
ſuch cafe, the . ſhould be null and void, 
which conditions the czarowitz did, at that time, ac- 
cept and receive, with all outward tokens of gratitude 
and obedience, folemnly ſwearing on the holy croſs and 
the blefſed evangeliſts, and in the preſence of all thoſe 
aſſembled at that time, and for that purpoſe, in the 
cathedral church, that he would faithfully, and with- 
out reſerve, declare the whole truth. | 

His majetty did alfo the next day confirm to the 
czarowitz in writing the faid promiſe, in the 1 
tories, which hereafter follow, and which his majeſty 
cauſed to be delivered to him, having firſt written at 
the beginning what follows : 

As you did yeſterday receive your pardon, on 
condition that you would confeſs all the circum- 
* ſtances of your flight, and whatever relates thereto, 
** but if you concealed any part thereof, you ſhould 
* anſwer for it with your life, and, as you have alrea- 
dy made ſcme confeffions, it is expected of you for 
** our more full ſatisfaction, and your own ſafety, to 
commit the fame to writing, in ſuch order as thall 
in the courſe of your examination be pointed out 
30 to you.” | 

And at the end, under the ſeventh queſtion, there 
was again written with his czariſh majefty's own hand. 

* lare to us, and diſcover whatever hath any re- 
* lation to this affair, though it be not here expreſſed, 
and clear yourſelf as if it were at confeſſion ; for if 
* you conceal any thing that ſhall, by any other 
means, be aſterwards diſcovered, do not impute the 
conſequerce to us, fince you have been already told, 
* that, in ſuch caſe, the pardon granted you ſhould 
* be null and void.“ | 

Notwithſtand og all which, the anſwers and confeſ- 
Bons of the czarowitz were delivered without any ſin- 
cari:y ; he rot only concealing many of his accomplices, 


but alfo the capital circumftances relating to his own 


graofyr-!iyuns, particularly his rebelliong.defign in u- 
fur;ing the throne eien in the bee of bg father 
mg 
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flattering x himſelf, that 2 8 would declare in his 
favour ; all which hath been fully diſcovered in 
the criminal ' proceſs, after he had refuſed to make 4 


diſcovery himlelf, as hath appeared by the above pre- 


ſents. 

Thus it hath appeared by the whole conduct of the 
czarowitz, as well as by the confeſſions, which he both 
delivered in writing and by word of mouth particularly, 
that he was not diſpoſed do wait for the ſucceſſion in 
the manner in which his father had left it to him after 
his death, according to equity, and the order of na- 
ture, which God has eſtabliſhed ; but intended to take 
the crown off the head of his father, while living, and 
ſet it upon his own, not only by a civil inſurrection, 
but by the aſſiſtance of a foreign force, which he had. 
actually requeſted. 

The czarowitz has hereby rendered himſelf unworthy 
of the clemency and pardon promiſed him by the empe- 
ror his fa ther; and fince the laws divine and eccleſiaſti- 
cal, civil and military, condemn to death without mer- 
cy, not only thoſe, whoſe attempts againſt their father 
and ſovereign have been proved by teſtimonies and writ- 
ings ; but even ſuch as have been convicted of an in- 
tention to rebel, and of having formed a baſe deſign to 
kill their ſovereign, and uſurp the throne ; what ſhall 
we think of a rebellious deſign, almoſt unparalleled in 
hiſtory, joined to that of a horrid parricide, againſt 
him, who was his father in a double capacity ; a father 
of great lenity and indulgence, who brought up the 
czarowitz from the cradle with more than paternal 
care and tenderneſs; who earneſtly endeavoured to 
form him for government, and with incredible pains, 
and indefatigable application, to inſtru him in the mi- 
litary art, and qualify him to ſucceed to fo great an 
empire? with how much ſtronger reafon does ſuch a 
deln deſerve to be puniſhed with death?“ 

It is therefore with hearts full of affliction, and eyes 
ſtreaming with tears, that we, as ſubjeQs and ſervants, 
pronounce this ſentence ; conſidering, that it belongs 
not to us to give judgment in a caſe of fo great impor- 
tance, and eſpecially to pronounce againſt the ſon of 
our 


capacity, we, by theſe ts, declare our real opi- 
nion, and pronounce thi ſentence of condemnation 
with a pure and Chriſtian conſcience, as we hope to be 
able to anſwer for it at the juſt, awful, and impartial 
tribunal of Almighty God. 

We ſubmit, however, this ſentence, which we now 
paſs, to the ſovereign power, the will, and merciful 
reviſal of his czariſh majeſty, our moſt gracious ſove- 
reigu. 


The 
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The PEACE of NYSTADT. 


In the Name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity. 


E it known by theſe preſents, that whereas a 
B. „long, and expenſive war has ariſen and 
bliſted, for ſeveral years paſt, between his late ma- 
jeſty king Charles XII. of glorious memory, king of 
Sweden, of the Goths and Vandals, &c. &c. his ſuc- 
ceſſors to the throne of Sweden, the lady Ulrica 
of Sweden, of the Goths and Vandals, &c. ws 
kingdom of Sweden, on the one part; and between his 
czariſh majeſty Peter the firſt, emperor of all the Ruſſi- 
as, &c. and the empire of Ruſſia, on the other part; 
the two powers have thought proper to exert their en- 
deavours to find out means to put a period to thoſe 
troubles, and ent the further effuſion of ſo much 
innocent z and it has pleaſed the Almighty to 
diſpoſe the hearts of both powers, to appoint a meet- 
ing of their miniſters plenipotentiary, to treat of, and 
conclude a firm, fincere and laſting peace, and perpe- 
tual friendſhip between the two powers, their domini- 
ons, provinces, countries, vaſſals, ſubjects and inha- 
bitants ; namely, Mr. John Lilienſted, one of the moſt 
honourable privy-council to his majeſty the king of 
Sweden, his kingdom and chancery, and baron Otto 
Reinhol Stroemfeld, intendant of the copper-mines and 
fiefs of Dalders, on the part of his count Jac and on 


the part of his caariſh majeſty, count Jacob Daniel 
Bruce, his general adjutant, preſident of the colleges 
of mines and manufaQories, and knight of the order 
of St. Andrew and the White Eagle, and Mr. Henry 
John — 1 one ** ſaid majeſty's 
privy counſellors in his chancery : whi ipotenti- 
ary miniſters, being aſſembled at — . Cars 

communicated to each other their reſpective — 
ons, and, imploring the divine aſſiſtance, did enter up- 
on this important and falutary enterprize, and have, by 
the grace and bleſſing of God, concluded the follow- 
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Art. I. THERE ſhall be now and hence forward 


> — and inviolable peace, ſincere union, and 
iſſoluble friendſhip, between his majeſty Frederic 


the firſt, ting of Srodes, of the Goths and Vandals, 
his ſucceſſors to the crown and kingdom of Sweden, his 
dominions, provinces, countries, rages vaſſals, fub- 
jects and inhabitants, as well within the Roman empire 
as out of faid empire, on the one fide ; and his czariſh 
majeſty Peter the emperor of all the Ruſſias, &c. 
his ſucceſſors to the throne of Ruſſia, and all his coun- 
tries, villages, vaſſals, ſubjeQs, and inhabitants, on 
the other fide ; in fach wiſe, that, for the future, nei- 
ther of the two reconciled powers ſhall commit, or ſuf- 
fer to be committed, any hoſtility, either privately or 
publicly, directly or indirectly, nor ſhall in any wiſe 
aſſiſt the enemies of each other, on any pretext what- 
ever, nor contract any alliance with them, that may be 
contrary to this peace, but ſhall always maintain and 
preſerve a fincere friendſhip towards each other, and 
as much as in them hes ſupport their mutual honour, 
advantage and ſafety ; as likewiſe prevent, to the ut- 
moſt of their power, * injury or vexation with which 
either of the reconciled parties may be threatened by 
any other power. 

Art. II. It is further . agreed upon betwixt 
the two parties, that a g rdon and act of obli- 
vion ſor all hoſtilities 9 during the war, either 
by arms or otherwiſe, ſhall be rifly obſerved, fo far 
as that neither party ſhall ever henceforth either call 
to mind, or take vengeance for the ſame, particularly 
in regard to perſons ons, and ſubjects who have en- 
tered into the ſervice of either of the two parties during 
the war, and have thereby become enemies to the other, 
except only the Ruſſian Coſaques, who enliſted in the 
fervice of At king of Sweden, anc whom his czarith 
majeſty will not conſent to have included in the faid ge- 
neral 
for them by the king of Sweden. 


Art. 


pardon, notwithſtanding the intercc{lion — 
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Art. III. All hoftilities, both by ſea and land, ſhall 
ceaſe both here and in the grand duchy of Finland in 
fifteen days, or ſooner, if poſſible, after the regular ex- 
change of the ratifications; and, to this intent, the 
concluſion of the peace ſhall be publiſhed without de- 
lay. And in caſe that, after the expiration of the faid 
term, any hoſtilities ſhould be committed by either 
party, either by ſea or land, in any manner whatſoever, 
through ignorance of the concluſion of the peace, ſuch 
offence ſhall, by no means, prejudice the concluſion of 
faid peace; on the contrary, each ſhall make a recipro- 
cal exchange of both men and effects that may be taken 


after the ſaid term. 
Art. IV. His majeſty the king of Sweden does, 
the preſent treaty, as well for himſelf as for his ſuce 
ſors to the throne and kingdom of Sweden, cede to his 
czariſh majeſty, and his ſucceſſors to the Ruſſian em- 
pire, in full, irrevocable and everlaſting poſſeſſion, the 
IF provinces which have been taken by his czariſh ma- 
Jeſtys arms from the crown of Sweden during this war, 
= viz. Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, and a part of Carelia, 
as likewiſe the diſtrict of the hefs of Wybourg, ſpeci- 
fied hereafter in the article for regulating the limits; 
the towns and fortreſſes of Riga, , wes Dry Pernau, 
Revel, Dorpt, Nerva, Wybourg, Kexholm, and the 
other towns, fortreſſes, harbours, countries, diſtricts, 
rivers and coaſts 7 4 the provinces ; as like - 
wiſe the iſlands of Oeſel, Dagoe, Moen, and all the 
other iſlands from the frontiers of Courland, towards 
the coaſts of Livonia, Efthonia, and Ingria, and on the 
eaſt fide of Revel, and in the road of Wybourg, to- 
wards the ſouth-eaſt, with all the preſent inhabitants 
of thoſe iſlands, and of the aforeſai provinces, towns 
and countries ; and, in general, all their appurtenances, 
dependencies, prerogatives, Tights, advantages, 
without exception, in like manner as the crown of 
Sweden poſſeſſed them. 3 

To which purpoſe, his majeſty the king of Sweden 
renounces for ever, in the moſt folemn manner, as well 
for his own part, as for his ſucceffors, and for the 
Whole kingdom of Sweden, all pretenſions which — 

ve 
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have hitherto had, or could have to the faid provinces, 


iſlands, countries and towns; and all the inhabitants 
thereof ſhall, by virtue of theſe preſents, be diſcharged | 
from the oath of allegiance, which they have taken to 

the crown of Sweden, in ſuch wiſe as that his Swediſh 3 
„ and the kingdom of Sweden, ſhall never 
fter either claim or demand the fame, on any 
tence whatſoever; but, on the contrary, they 


ma) 


| be and remain incorporated for ever into the 
em 


ſents to aſſiſt and ſu 


in the 


cipally belonging to thoſe 22 which have 
taken away and carried into Sweden during the war. 


Art. V. His czariſh majeſty, in return, promiſes to 
evacuate and reſtore to his Swediſh majeſty, and the 
kingdom of Sweden, within the ſpace of four weeks af- 
ter the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, or 
ſooner if poſſible, the grand duchy of Finland, except 


only that part thereof, which has reſerved by the 


following regulation of the limits which ſhall belong to 
his czariſh majeſty, ſo that his faid czariſh majeſty, Þ 
and his ſucceſſors, never ſhall have or bring the leaſt 
claim or demand on the faid duchy, on any pretence 
whatever. His czariſh majeſty further declares and 
2 that certain and prompt payment of two mil- 

of crowns ſhall be made without any diſcount to 
the deputies of the king of Sweden, on condition that 


8 
they produce and give ſufficient receipts, as agreed 
upon ; and 3 ſhall be made in ſuch 
coin as be agreed upon by a ſeparate article, 


which ſhall be of equal force as if inſerted in the body } 


of this treaty. 


Art. VI. His majeſty the king of Sweden does fur- 


ther reſerve to himſelf, in regard to trade, the liberty, 


of buying corn yearly at Riga, Revel and Arenſbourg 
8 to 


82 . his 8 
gdom weden, promiſe by t - | 
pport from henceforth his Sz 
iſh majeſty, and his ſucceſſors to the empire of Ruſſia, 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſaid provinces, iſlands, ? 
countries and towns ; and that they will find out and 
deliver up to the perſons authorized by his czariſh ma- ? 
jeſty for that purpoſe, all the records and papers prin- 
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to the amount of fifty thouſand rubles, which corn 
ſhall be tranſported from thence into Sweden, without 
paying duty or any other taxes, on producing a certifi- 
cate, ſhewing that ſuch corn has been purchaſed for 
the uſe of his Swediſh majeſty, or by his ſubjects, 
charged with the care of making this purchaſe by his 
faid majeſty, and ſuch right ſhall not be ſubject to, or 
depend on any exigency, wherein his czariſh majeſty 
may find it neceſſary, either on account of a bad har- 
veſt, or ſome other important reaſons, to prohibit in 
general the hy pen of corn to any other nation. 
Art. VII. His czariſh majeſty does alſo promiſe, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that he will in no wiſe inter- 
fere with the private affairs of the kingdom of Swe- 
den, nor with the form of government, which has been 
regulated and eftabliſhed by the oath of allegiance, and 
unanimous conſent of the ſtates of ſaid kingdom; nei- 
ther will he aſſiſt therein any perſon whatever in any 
manner, directly or indirectly; bat, on the contrary, 
_ — hinder and 9 any 12 2 
ppening, ided his czariſh majeſty has timely no- 
tice of ” — who will on all 8 
— friend and good neighbour to the crown of 
Art. VIII. And as they mutually intend to eſtabliſh 
a firm, fincere and laſting peace, to which purpoſe it 
is very neceſſary to regulate the limits ſo, that neither 
of the parties can harbour any jealouſy, but that each 
ſhall peaceably poſſeſs whatever bas ſurrendered 
to him by this treaty of peace, they have thought pro- 
p to declare, that the two empires ſhall from hence- 
orth and for ever have the following limits, beginning 
coaſt of the Bothnick gulf, near Wick- 
from whence they ſhall extend to within half a 
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which proceeds the ſame diſtance of three leagues to- 
wards the north by Wibourg, in a direct line to the 
former limits between Ruſſia and Sweden, even before 
the reduction of the diſtrict of Kexholm under the go- 
vernment of the king of Sweden. Thoſe ancient li- 
mits extend eight leagues towards the north, from 
thence they run in a direct line through the diftrit of 
Kexholm, to the place where the ws. dh of Poroge- 
rai, which begins near the town of Kudumagube, joins 
to the ancient limits between Ruſſia and Sweden ; fo 
that his majeſty the king, and kingdom of Sweden, ſhall 
henceforth poſſeſs all thai part lying weſt and north 
beyond the above ſpecified 8 and his czariſh ma- 


jeſty and the empire of Ruſſia all that part which is 


fituated eaſt and ſouth of the ſaid limits. And as his 
czariih majeſty ſurrenders from henceforth to his Swe- 
duh majeſty and the kingdom of Sweden, a part of the 
diſtrict of Kexholm, which belonged heretofore to the 
empire of Ruſlia, he promiſes, in the moſt folema man- 

in regard to himfelf and ſucceſſors to the throne 


ner, in 
of Ruſſia, that he never will make any future claim to 
this faid diſtrict of Kexholm, on any account whate- 
ver ; but the faid diſtri ſhall hereafter be and remain 
incorporated into the kingdom of Sweden. As to the 
limits in the country of Lamparque, they ſhall remain 
on the ſame footing as they were before the beginning 
of this war between the two empires. It is further 
agreed upon, that commiſſaries ſhall be appointed 
each party, immediately after the ratification of this 
treaty, to late the limits as aforeſaid. 

Art. IX. czariſh majeſty further promiſes to 


maintain all the inhabitants of the provinces of Livo- 


nia, Efthonia and Oeſel, as well nobles as plebeians, 
and the towns, magiſtrates, companies, and trades, in 
the full enjoyment of the ſame privileges, cuſtoms and 
prerogatives which they have enjoyed under the domi- 
nion of his Swediſh majefty. 

Art. X. There ſhall not hereafter be any violence 
offered to the conſciences of the inhabitants of the 
ceded countries; on the contrary, his czariſh majeſty 
engages on his fide to preſerve and maintain the evan- 

gelical 
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N theran) religion on the ſame ſooting as under 
br overnment, provided there is Fikewiſe A 
free oP 


wed to thoſe of the Greek 
reli 


ay "XI. In regard to the reductions and liquidati- 
ons made in the reign of the late king of Sweden in 
Livonia, Eſthonia and. Oeſel, to the great injury of the 
ſubjects and inhabitants of thoſe countries, which, con- 
formable to the juſtice of the affair in queſtion, n, obliged 
his late majeſty the king of Sweden, of 
mory, to promiſe, by an ordinance (whic was aw tad. 
liſhed the 13th day of April 1700, that if any one of 
his ſubjects could fairly prove, that the goods which 
had been confiſcated were their property, juſtice ſhould 
be done them, whereby ſeveral ſubjects of the ſaid 
countries have had ſuch their confiſcated effects reſtored 
to them) his czariſh majefty engages: and promiſes, that 
juſtice ſhall be done to every perſon, whether reſiding 
or not, who bas a juft claim or pretenſion to any lands 
in Livonia, Efthonia, or the province of l, and 
can make full proof thereof, and that ſuch rſon ſhall 
be reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of his lands effects. 
Art. XII. There ſhall likewiſe be immediate reſtitu- 
tion made, conformable to the general —— 
ed and agreed by the ſecond cds, to ſuch of 
habitants of Livonia, Eſthonia and the iſland of Octet, 
who may during this war bave ee. the king of Swe- 
den, together with all their effects, lands, and houſes, 
which have been confiſcated and given to others, as 
-well in the towns of theſe provinces, as in thoſe of 
Nerva and Wibourg, notwithſtanding they may have 
paſſed during the 0 war by inheritance or otherwiſe 
into other > a without any exception or reftraint, 
even though the proprietors ſhould be actually in Swe- 
den, either as priſoners or otherwiſe ; and ſuch reſtitu- 
tion ſhall take place ſo ſoon as each perſon is re-natu- 
ralined by his reſpective government, and produces his 
—_—_— JR his right; on the other hand, 
by no means lay claim to, or 


conſcience 


— to any part of, the revenues, which may have 
received by eee conſe- 
quence 
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| wy of he conſiſcation, nor to any other compen. 
t 


ir loſſes in the war or otherwiſe. And 


all perſons, who are thus put in repoſſeſſion of their ef. 
Qs and ſhall be obliged to do homage to his 
t 


they have taken the uſual oath of allegiance, they 


a 
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4 


dy enga as they ſhall think proper. On the other 
hand, in regard to thoſe, who do not chooſe to do ho- 


mage to his czariſh majeſty, they ſhall be allowed the 
ſpace of three 
to ſell or diſpo 


any more than is paid by every r perſon 
bly to the laws and ftatutes of the country. 


ch perſon 


obliged to take the ſame, at the 
he poſſeſſion | of his inheritance, 
to ſell off ali his effects in the ſpace of one 


Eſthonia, and the iſland of Oeſel, and have 
ſecurity for the fame, ſhall enjoy their mort- 
gages peaceably, until both capital and intereft are diſ- 
charged ; on the other hand, the mortgagees ſhall not 
claim any intereſts, which expired during the war, and 
which have not been demanded or paid ; but thoſe who 


Sweden, and in thoſe countries which have been ſur- 
rendered to that crown by this peace. — 


„their preſent ſovereign, and further to 
ves as faithful vaſſals and ſubjects ; and 


be at liberty to leave their own country to go and 

as friendſhip | 
uſhan empire, as alfo to enter into the ſer- 
neutral powers, or to continue therein if alrea- 


s from. the publication of the peace, 
of their effects, lands, and all belong- 3 
ing to them, to the beſt advantage, without paying 
5 agreea- Þ 
nd if 
hereafter it ſhould happen, that an inheritance ſhould F 
perſon according to the laws of the 
not as yet have 
to his czariſh majeſty, he 


thoſe, who have advanced money on lands in Li- 
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ibjets of each of the reconciled powers ſhall be mu- 


ad ually ſupported in all their lawful claims and demands, 
f. Whether on the public, or on individuals within the 
ws Jominions of either of the two ers, and immediate 


uſtice ſhall be done them, ſo that every perſon may 

ad e reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of what juſtly belongs to 
wm. 

— = Art. XIII. All contributions in money ſhall from 


he ſigning of this treaty ceaſe in the grand duchy of 
Finland, which his czariſh majeſty by the fifth article 
pf this treaty cedes to his Swediſh majeſty and the 
2 Sweden: on the other hand, the duchy of 
Fi ſhall furniſh his czariſh majefty's troops with 


he he necefſary proviſions and forage gratis, until they 
de, hall have entirely evacuated the faid duchy, on the 
g- ame footing as has been practiſed heretofore ; and his 
og Wcrariih majeſty ſhall prohibit and forbid, under the 
a- ſevereſt penalties, the diſlodging any miniſters or pea- 
if ſants of the Finniſh nation, contrary to their inclinati- 


ons, or that the leaſt injury be done to them. In con- 
ideration of which, and as it will be permitted his 
ariſh majeſty, upon evacuating the ſaid countries and 
owns, to take with him his great and ſmall cannon, 
with their carriages and other appurtenances, and the 
magazines and other warlike ſtores which he ſhall think 
ft. The inhabitants ſhall furniſh a fufficient number 
df horſe and waggons as far as the frontiers : and alſo, 
if the whole of this cannot be executed according to 


fuch caſes, that which is ſo left ſhall be properly taken 
care of, and afterwards delivered to his czariſh majeſ- 
ty's deputies, whenever it ſhall be agreeable to them, 


above. If his czariſh majeſty's troops ſhall have found 
and ſent out of the country any deeds or papers belong- 
Ing to the grand duchy of Finland, ftrift ſearch ſhall 
be made for the fame, and all of them that can be 


Swedith majeſty. 
Art. 
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found ſhall be faithfully reſtored to deputies of his 


he ſtipulated terms, and that any part of ſuch arrtille- 
y, &c. is neceſſitated to be left behind, then, and in 


and hikewiſe be tranſported to the frontiers in manner as | 


4 


— 
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Art. XIV. All the priſoners on each fide, of what. 
ſoever nation, rank, and condition, ſhall be ſet at li- 
berty — Gay the ratification of this treaty, 
without any ranſom ; at the ſame time every pri 


ſhall either pay or give ſufficient ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of all debts by them contracted. The pri 
on each fide ſhall be furniſhed with the neceſſary horſes 


2nd Waggons 
return me, 
frontiers. In 


* 


eſtablined between the two aforeſaid powers. 


4d goat - Poliſh ma- 
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meeting, in order to conclude, through the mediation 
of his czariſh majeſty, a laſting peace between the two 
crowns, nothing is t in contained, which 
may be prejudicial to this treaty of perpetual peace 

Art. XVI. A free trade ſhall be regulated and efta- 
bliſhed as ſoon as poſſible, which ſhall ſubſiſt both by 
ſea and land between the two powers, their dominions, 
ſubj ects and inhabitants, by means of a ſeparate treaty 
on this head, to the good and advantage of their re- 
ſpective dominions; and in the mean time the ſubjects 
of Ruſſia and Sweden thall have leave to trade free — 
—— and kin * per any — 
as the treaty of peace is rati er payin uſu 
duties on the ſeveral kinds of — z lo that the 
ſubjects of Ruſſia and Sweden ſhall reciprocally enjoy 
the ſame privileges and prerogatives as are enjoyed by 
the cloſeſt friends of either of the faid ſtates 

Art. XVII. Reſtitution ſhall be made on both ſides, 
after the ratification of the peace, not only of the ma- 
gazines which were before the commencement of the 
war eſtabliſhed in certain trading rowns belonging to 
the two powers, but alſo liberty ſhall be reciprocally 
granted to the ſubjects of his czariſh majeſty and the 
king of Sweden to eftabliſh magazines in the towns, 
harbours and other places fubje& to both or either of 
the ſaid powers. | 

Art. XVIII. If any Swediſh ſhips of war or mer- 
chant veſſels ſhall have the misfortune to be wrecked, 
or caſt away by ſtreſs of weather, or any other acci- 
dent, on the coaſts and harbours of Ruſſia, his czariſh 
majeſty's ſubjects ſhall be obliged to give them all aid 
and aſſiſtance in their power to fave their rigging and ef- 
focts, and faithſully to reſtore whatever may be drove 
on thore, if demanded, provided they are properly re- 
warded. And the ſubjects of his majeſty the king of 
Sweden ſhall do the ſame in regard to ſuch Ruſſian thips 
and effocis as may have the misfortune to be wrecked 
or otherwiſe loſt on the coaſts of Sweden : for which 
purpote, and to prevent all ill- treatment, robbing, and 
plundering, which commonly happens on ſuch melan- 
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choly occaſions, his 


Sweden will 
1 who ſhall 
be puniſhed on pot. 

Art. MX. And to prevent all poſſible cauſe or oe- 
caſion of mif! ing between the two parties, in 
relation to they have concluded and deter- 
get pny th ſhips of war, of whatever 
number or ſize, that & by any of his 
czariſh majeſty's falute the fame | 
with their cannon 


hey ſhall falute each 4 


other with a common diſcharge, as is uſually praftiſed 
— — 
mar 


Art. XX. It is mutually agreed between the two 
no longer to defray the expences of the miniſ- 
ters of the two powers, as has been done hitherto ; but 
their reſpective miniſters, plenipotentiaries, and envoys 


their own attendants, as well on their journey, as 
during their ſtay, and back to their reſpective place f 
reſidence. On the other hand, either of the two 


ſhall hereafter defray their own expences and thoſe of 3 


parties, on receiving timely notice of the arrival of an 4 


envoy, ſhall order their ſubjects give them all the 
2 that may be neceſſary to eſcort them ſafe on 
jou | 
Art. I, His majeſty the king 8 on 
his part 2 his maj * w of Great 
Britain in this treaty of y the differ- 2 
ences ſubſiſting — — — — his Britannic 
majeſties, which they ſhall immediately endeavour to 
terminate in a friendly manner; and fuch other powers, 
who ſhall be named by dana ata 
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in the ſpace of three months, ſhall likewiſe be included 
in this treaty of peace. ; ; 

Art. XXII. In caſe any miſunderſtanding ſhall here- 
after ariſe between the ſtates and ſubjects of Sweden 
and Ruſſia, it ſhall by no means prejudice this treaty 
perpetual peace ; which ſhall nevertheleſs always 
be and remain in full force ble to its intent, and 
commiſſaries ſhall without _ be appointed on each 
fide to inquire into and adjuſt all diſputes, 

Art. . All thoſe who have been of 
high treaſon, murder, theft, and other crimes, and 
thoſe who deſerted from Sweden to Ruſſia and from 
MRuſſia to Sweden, either fingly or with their wives and 
hildren, ſhall be immediately ſent back, provided the 
omplaining party of the country, from whence they 
made their efcape, ſhall think fit to recal them, let 
hem be of what nation ſoever, and in the fame condi- 
tion as they were at their arrival, together with their 
WF wives and children, as likewiſe with all they had 

ſtolen, plundered, or taken away with them in their 
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ſignin 
hereof, two copies of this treaty, exactly correſpond- 
og with each other, have been drawn up, and confirm- 

1 by the plenipotentiary miniſters on each ſide, in virtue 
of the authority they have received from their reſpeQive 
overeigns , which copies they have ſigned with their 
Pon bands, and ſealed with their own ſeals. Done at 

yſtadt, ny of Auguſt, in the year of our 
ord 1721. O.S. 


SS TBS 28 222558 


Jean Lilienſted. 
Otto Reinhold Stroemfeld. 


acob Daniel Bruce. 
— — Oſterman. 
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Ordinance of the Eurznon PETER. I. 


For the Crowning of the Empreſs Catharine. 


E Peter the Firſt, emperor, and autocrator of 
„„ nn. BE: ip. of one. loans, ages. 
„civil, and military, and all others of the 

Ruſſe nation, —— fubjects 
No one can be. ignorant, that it hes been a conſtant 
and invariable cuſtom among the monarchs of all 
Chriſtian ſtates, to cauſe their conſorts to be crowned. | 


and that the fame is at preſent and hath} 
quent been i ines bythe emperors who | 
eſſed the faith of the Greek ds > z to wit, 


the emperor who cauſed his wife Zenobia 
to be crowned ; the emperor Juſtinian, his wife Luci-| 
pina ; the emperor Heraclius, his wife Martina; the 
emperor Leo, the philoſo her, his wife Mary; and 
many others, who have in like manner placed the im. 
perial crown on the head of their conſorts, and whom 
it would be too tedious here to enumerate. | 
It is alſo well known to every one, how much we 
have our perſon, and faced the greateſt danger, 
good of our country, during the one and twenty 
years courſe of the late war, which we have = 
aſſiſtance of God terminated in fo honourable 
vantageous a manner, that Ruſſia hath never bebe 
ſuch a peace, nor ever acquired fo great glory as in rh: 
late war. Now the em ee our dearly be- 
loved wife, having greatly comforted and aſſiſted us dur- 
ing the faid war, 5 12 — other our expeditions, 
wherein ſhe voluntarily and chearfully accompanied us, 
aſſiſting us with her counſel and advice in every exigence 
notwit the weakneſs of her ſex, particular!) 
in the baule againſt the Turks on the banks of th: 
river Pruth, e reduced to 20, oc 
men, while that of the Turks amounted to 270,000, 
and on which deſperate occaſion ſhe fignalized berſel! 
8 manner, by 4 courage and preſence 


wire 
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nind ſuperior to her ſex; which is well known to all 
ur , and to the whole Ruſſian empi : Therefore, 
= IS rr power which 
od has given us, we have reſolved to honour our ſaid 
nſort Catharine with the imperial crown, as a reward 
or her painful ſervices ; and we propoſe, God willing, 
hat this ceremony ſhall be performed the enſuing win- 
er at Moſcow. And we do hereby give notice of this 
zur reſolution to all our faithful ſubjects, in favour of 
hom our imperial affection is unalterable. 
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JarennDIX, 


CONTAINING 


Wa Ges Account of the Climate, Soil, 
and Produce ; Population, Government, 
Laws, Religion, Manners, and Cuſtoms 
Language, Learning, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, &c. of Russ1a ; with 
a Deſcription of the City of Px TER SSURO, 
the Capital of the Empire. 


The Tranſlator to the Reader. 


* 


M De Voltaire havin foregoing ſheets, 
„ confined himſelf SE to the events of the 

reign of Peter the Great; the Tranſlator imagines ? 
that an account of the ernment, laws, manners, 
&c, of the empire of Ruſſia, will not be unacceptable || A 
to fuch of his readers, who may not have had an op- 
portunity of being acquainted therewith, and that it 1 
will at the ſame time throw a light upon ſome parts of 
the foregoing hiſtory, which are but ſlightly ſketched 7 
out. He has likewiſe annexed a deſcription of the city 
of Peterſburg, the capital of the empire; the whole 1 
collected from the beſt authorities, ancient and modern. 


CHAP. | 
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SNA. 1 
Of the Climate, Soil, and Produce of Russ 1A. 


N a country of ſuch vaſt extent as the Ruſſian em- 
pire, at one extremity of which it is noon, when it 
is almoſt midnight at the other, the climate and foil 
cannot but differ greatly. 

In the parts which lie beyond the Goth degree of la- 
S titude, the cold is exceſſively intenſe, the winter nine 
months long, the days extremely ſhort during that ſea- 
ſon, the country full of mountains, rocks, and moraſſes 
and very — inhabited. Corn never ripens in thoſe 
regions, unleſs it be a little barley near Archangel, and 
about Jakutſkoi ; nor are any garden-fruits, or even 
trees, produced there. 

From the Goth to the 57th degree of latitude, the 
air is ſomewhat milder and better, the country is lets 
thinly inhabited, and yields, beſides various kinds of 
wild fruits, horned-cattle, goats, ſheep, horſes, 
plenty of fiſh, and ſome corn, and garden-produc- 
tions. 

The countries between the 57th and 54th degrees of 
latitude, where the air is wholſome and leſs inclement 
produce all forts of fruits, plenty of corn, and abound 
in veniſon, wild-fowl, cattle, and honey; and in thort, 
the inhabitants, who are much more numerous here 
than farther north, want nothing but wine ; for which 
_ make up with nfead and brandy. 

rom the 54th degree of latitude to the moſt ſouth- 

ern boundaries of the empire, the climate varies from 
temperate to very hot; the whole extent of country is 
flat and even; it has few morafſes ; is watered by ſeve- 
ral rivers, which abound with filh ; and has ſufficient 
—— of game, though it be not over- run with woods, 
he provinces in theſe parts are the moſt inhabited of 
any in the Ruſſian empire, and naturally fo fertile, that 
very little culture would render them extremely rich 
and flourithing ; but that the natives are deterred from 
D4 tillage, 
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tillage, partly by the overflowings of the Wolga, which 
lays the country on both fides of it under — the 
ſpring, for many miles together, towards Aftracan ; 
and ſtill more by the ravages and inroads of the neigh- F 
bouring Tartars. 3 
In the middle and northern parts of the Ruſſian em- 
ire the days are extremely ſhort in winter, which 
its near three-quarters of the year, and the cold is ſo 
exceſſively ſevere, that ſpittle has been known to freeze 
before it reached the ground, and water as it —_— 3 
their 

their 


birds have fallen down dead in the midſt of 
flight ; travellers have been frozen to death u 9 
horſes, and come into inns, fitting upright, with bridle 
and whip in their hands, as if alive; and numbers have 
loft their noſe, ears, feet, or hands, which have abſo- ©” 
lutely dropped off through the intenſe rigour of the ©? 
weather, though their bodies have been well covered 
with furs. Summer ſucceeds the winter very fuddenly, 
and, in general, with as great a degree of heat, as the 
other ſeaſon had of cold: fo that the Ruffian peaſant 
fows his grain, ſees it ſpring up, and reaps his crop, 
even though it be wheat, in leſs than three months. 
The nights are very ſhort, and the twilight is remark- 
ably luminous in this ſeaſon. 
middle provinces of Ruſſia produce much more 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, buck-wheat, and a 
grain called pſnytha, which taſtes like rice, than is 
conſumed in them, and they accordingly ſupply there- 
with moſt of the other provinces, in exchange for their 
native commmodities ; beſides which, great quantities 
of barley and rye have frequently been exported to 
Holland. Apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, ftrawberries, 
raſherries, gooſeberries, and ſeveral other kinds of 
fruit, with all manner of pulſe, pot-herbs, aſparagus, 
onions, garlick, roots, cucumbers, melons, &c. grow 
ia plenty, and come to perfection in different parts of 
the Ruſſian dominions, even ſo far north as ſcow. 
The fouth part of Kamtſhatka is remarkable for a plant 
about two feet and a half high, and of the thi 
of one's finger. The inhabitants call it Ahahatka. 
W˙ hen cleaned, peeled, and dried in the ſun, it becomes 
as 
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as white as ſnow; and, when pounded ſmall, taſtes 
like ſugar. ; 

, pes grows naturally in many parts of Siberia, 
but much ſmaller than on mount Libanus and in the 
other parts of South Aha. 

Olearius declares, that the famous vegetable lamb, 
er Boranetz, as it is called in the Ruſſian language, does 
really grow near Samara, between the Wolga and the 
Don z that it is of the gourd kind, ſhaped —_ 
like a lamb, and faſtened to the ground by a ſtall 
which proceeds as it were from its navel : when it is 
ripe the ſtalk withers, and the fruit is covered with a 
ſoft frizling wool, not unlike that of a lamb newly 
weaned, or taken out of the ſheep's belly. 

In all probability thoſe who have believed it have 
been led into a miſtake by the Merluſchka-Outſchinka, 
or Aſtracan lambſkins, of which there are three ſorts, 
all of them the ſkins of flinks, or unborn lambs, import- 
ted into Ruſſia, from Bucharia, Perſia, and the coun- 
try of the Calmucks. 

The Argali, a fort of wild goats in Siberia, cannot 
feed on flat ground, like other goats and ſheep ; but 
with their heads ere, at the bottom of mountains, by 
reaſon of the fize and weight of their horns. It has 
been remarked of the hares in Ruſſia and Livonia, that 
they change their colour in winter, and become white. 
Olearius imputes this to external cold, and ſays, he has 
known the fame thing happen to hares, even in ſum- 
mer when they have been kept ſome time in a cave. 
The fable hides itſelf, as not eaſily to be diſcovered, at 
a certain time of the winter, when it rolls itſelf up in 
2 ball, and fleeps for a while ſo ſound, as to bear pul- 
ling about, without waking. Theſe creatures live 
chiefly upon mice, cedar kernels, red-berries, and fiſh; 
and it is obſerved of them, that their fur is moſt beauti- 
ful when they are put to the greateſt exerciſe for ſub- 
hiſtence ; and that the fineſt nabe ſkins have generally 
the worſt tails, and the worſt ſkins, on the contrary, 
the fineſt tails. Bears and wolves are not only very 
aumerMus, but do prodigious miſchicf in moſt parts of 
thele countrics, | | : 

D 5 Snakes 
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Snakes are deemed ſacred among the Calmucks, Who 
never kill any, but make them ſo familiar, that they 
will into bed to them ; nor has it ever been heard 
among them, that they have done any hurt to man or 
In Ruſſia, bees are not kept in hives near houſes, but 
in the woods, upon the higheſt and ftraiteſt firs, the 
branches of which are cut off almoſt up to the bees neſt 
near the top of the tree ; and a ſcaffold, like the round 
top of a maſt, is made round the tree, that neither 
men nor bears can eaſily climb up. Formerly the 
fants of Dorpat made an agreement with the people of 
Pleſcow, to have their bees in the woods, under the 
juriſdiction of theſe laſt, for which every peaſant was 
to pay yearly fix whites (a Livonian coin); and when 
theſe woods were afterwards deſtroyed, John Baſilo- 
witz ſtill inſiſted on payment of the ſum ſtipulated, as 
a right due to him. 

here are three ſorts of eagles in Siberia ; the larg- 
eſt of which, about the ſize of our turkey-cock, is quite 
black, except the ſkin round the noftrils and legs, which : 
is of a pale yellow. They live chiefly on high moun- 
tains, and in thick woods. The ſmalleſt fort, which © 
the Tartars uſe, as they do falcons, for hawking, a 
diverſion way are extremely fond of, is the Aquila 
Mzvia. In the province of Dauria, and near the river 
Amur, there are great numbers of milk-white falcons, 
many of which are ſent yearly to China. Partridges 
are found only in the ſouthern parts of Siberia, about 
Craſnoyahr and Abakan ; but almoſt all Ruſſia abounds 
in ducks, and various kinds of wild fowl, as we have 
already obſerved. There is a ſpecies of owls in 
Siberia, as white as ſnow, and as large as hen-turkies. 

The beluja, of which frequent mention has been al- 
ready made, is perhaps the largeſt eatable fiſh in the 
world. It is caught chiefly in the rivers that flow into 
the Caſpian and Baltic ſeas, Strahlenberg fays, he ſaw 
one of them fifty-ſix feet long, and near erghteen feet : 
thick. The beſt ifing-glaſs is made of the inner-fKin 
of the gut of this fiſh, and cavier of its roe, The 
Ruſſian ſturgeon is ſometimes ſeven feet long ; its fleſh | 
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is white, intermixed with yellow fat ; and cavier, car- 
luk, and weliga, are made out of this fiſh ; but greatly 
inferior to what is prepared from the beluja. Conſi- 
derable quantites of pickled ſturgeon are exported every 
year. It is confidently affirmed, that not an eel is to be 
ſeen in all the numerous waters of Siberia ; and the 
fame is faid of the Danube, and all the rivers that run 
into it: nor are there, according to Olearius, any carps 
in Moſcovy or Livonia ; though they abound in Aſtra- 
can ; where, however, they are not efteemed, their 
fleſh being very coarſe. twiſted horns of the 
ſword-fiſh, fuch as we often ſee in the ſhops of drug- 

iſts, are ſometimes found near the mouth of the river 
— and along the coaſt of Kamtſhatka. 

The iron mines of Ruſſia, and eſpecially thoſe in 
Ugoria and Siberia, the metal of which is beſt and 
tougheſt, have afforded conſtant employment to many 
artihcers, ever ſince the beginning of this century, 
when they were firſt opened, and quantities of their 
wrought works are gx to various parts of Eu- 
rope. Strahlenberg ſays, that 20,000 muſkets and 
10,000 pair of piſtols are made annually near the city 
of Tula; and 12,000 muſkets and 6000 pair of piſtols, 
in the ſame ſpace of time, at the ſawods or fabrics of 
Petrowka, Uftrowka, and Alexei in Carelia, beſides 
anchors and other iron works, for the uſe of the ad- 
miralty, to which they belong; and that one cannon a 
day is caſt at Petrowka. The iron-works in Siberia are 
ſtill more numerous than thoſe in Ruſſia. EFT 

Amethiſts, and the brown-red fort of the hæmatites, 
or blood-ſtone, are found in the mountains of Catha- 
rinenberg, and in places near the river Iſet, in Siberia: 
and near the city of Argunſkoi, in the province of Dau- 
ria in the ſame country, there is a confiderable moun- 
tain, which affords jaſper, partly of a deep, and part- 
ly of a pale green colour, ſo hard, that no ſteel tool 
will touch it ; but it bears as high a poliſh as a looking- 
glaſs: Peter I. once thought XJ having ſome columns 
made of this ſtone. | , 

In the kingdom of Caſan, a pure ſolid ſulphur is du 
out of 4he rocks of talc or marienglas, in which is 1s 

enveloped. 
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enveloped. R i as clear as amber; and ſome lumps 
of it weigh upwards of fifty pounds. The fineft parts 
ages —ů 1 the others ſerve in 
A lake near the Kerr It in Siberia yields, like ſeve- 
ral other lakes in the Ruſſian empire, great quantities 
of falt 3 ane-third of which, in this, is ſaltpetre; but 
for want of wood near enough at hand, the expence of 
boiling and ſeparating the faltpetre from the falt, is 
ter than price of that commodity will bear. 
irty thouſand puds of ſaltpetre are delivered an- 
nually into the imperial ſtore-houſes from Aftracan. 
Between Tula and Kaluga, near a place called Revol- 
i, in Ruſſia, there is an alum mine; and a lake in 
Siberia, though its water is clear and freſh, leaves an 
alummy falt on its ſhores, eſpecially in fummer. Af 
phalt, - a biruminous inflammable matter, which we 
take to be what ſome Ruffian writers call earth-oll, is 
pound in ſeveral parts of Siberia, and particularly near 
the river Irtiſch. | 
The author of the Verzndertes Ruſsland is wrong 
in ſaying, that the kamina maſla, or ftone butter, as 
we Mould tranſlate it, exudes from rocks in the ſame 
condition it is fold; for it is in fact a vitriolic water, 
which forces its way through mountains of ſlate and 
clay, and others which contain a ferruginous ſandy ore, 
and is boiled, or rather evaporated in an oven, in well 
tuted earthen pots, till its ſubſiding particles are brought 
to the conſiſtence of a jelly, which is afterwards taken 
amt, and dried in the air. The Ruſſians make uſe of 
#his drug to die leather black; but it is too corroſive for 
Zone pieces of amber have been found between the 
rivers Chatanga and Yanefei, towards the frozen ocean; 
and others in the ſandy deſert, between Mungalia and 
Ruſſia has its mineral waters in ſeveral places. The 
emperor Peter J. in the latter part of his lite, uſed to go 
every year to thoſe called Honſeoſkertrſkie Wody, about 
165 werſts from Olonets, and 50 from the Petrowian 


fawods, and thought he received benefu from them. 


Manna 
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Manna is ſound a certain graſs, and in particu- 

nt places of the large deſerts in the of the 

Calmucks and Bukarians, who call it and 

bring great quantities of it to Tobolſæ. It muſt be ga- 

thered before the fun ſhines upon it; for otherwiſe it 
melts away. 


CHAP. IL. 


Population, Government, Laws, Religion, Manners, 
and Cuſtoms. * 


HOUGH Ruſſia contains as great a number of 
ſubjects as any one chriſtian ſtate, it is far from 
bein led in rtion to its extent *, | 
5 5 ny. a eſte the great families now in 
Ruſſia, are of foreign extraction; as the Galitzins, 
Apraxins, Nareſkins, &c. from Poland ; the Czerkaſkis 
from Tartary + ; the Miletinfkis from Mingrelia and 
Georgia ; with numbers of others ; and even the czars 
have prided themſelves in a Pruffian extraction 1. 

The Ruſſians in point of rank, are divided into three 
general claſſes ; the nobility, called knes ; the gentry, 
called duornins ; and the peaſants. 

The knes, or dukes, were anciently heads of the 
tle governments into which this country was di- 

The duornins are country gentlemen, moſt of whom, 
and particularly the» Sunbojarſkoys, or ſons of bojars, 
who are ranked in this claſs, hold their lands by knights 
ſervice, to appear in war on horſeback. . 


Such 

* See the foregoing hiſtory, Part I. 

+ Prince Sunſalei Jacolowitz Zercaſkoi, from the Cireaſſan 
Cabarda, came to the czar Feoder lwanowitz, and aſſiſted him 
in conquering the cuuntry of Circaſſia, and the city of Terki. 
It is the chief Circaſſian family, and almoſt the richeſt in Ruſſia, 
having near 70,000 peaſants. | 

1 Fletcher, c. v. mentions particularly of the czar Iwan Wa- 
vliewitz, or, as we commonly call him John Bafilowitz of the 
houſe of Beals, that he declared he was ao Ruffiao, but of Hug- 
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Such of the duornins as live on their eſtates, and are 


far from the capital, give themſelves great airs ; though 


they are, on the other hand, as humble and ſubmiſſive 
to their chief nobility and officers: for in this country, 


as lord Whitworth obſerves, every one has his ſhare f 


ſlavery and worſhip ; except 

The peaſants, who are perfect ſlaves, abſolutely ſub- 
ject to the arbitrary power of their lords, who may 
treat them as they pleaſe, provided they do not kill 
them, and liable to be transferred, with goods and 
chattels, from one maſter to another. A couple of 
earthen pots, a wooden platter, a ſpoon, and a knife, 
are all their houſhold goods ; their drink is water ; their 
food oatmeal, bread, falt, muſhrooms, and roots ; on 
great days, a little fiſh, or milk, if it be not a faſt; 
but fleſh very rarely. Profeſſor Buſching ſays, that the 
Rutſian peaſants are fo far from being dull or ſtupid, as 
many have thought them, that they are remarkably 
acute, and do not want for natural parts. 

The government of Ruflia is abſolute in the laſt de- 
gree ; not reſtricted by any law or cuſtom, but depend- 
ing ſolely on the will of the ſovereign, by which the 
lives and fortunes of all the ſubjects of that country 
are decided. However, ſuch as are employed in the 
ſtate have their thare of arbitrary power, their pro- 
ceedings being without appeal, all in the czar's name, 
which they otten abuſe to ſatisfy their avarice, revenge, 
or other guilty paſſions. For right between private 
men, they have precedents and written laws, particu- 
larly a code called Subornoe Ulaſhenie, an uniform 
* and univerſal law,” drawn up by order of Alexis 
Michaelowitz, and enlarged by new edicts of the ſuc- 
ceeding czars . The proceſs, eſpecially in criminal 

matters 


- ® Heretofore, in diſputes between private perſons, where 
the parties were not agreed as to the matter of fad, and had 
no evidence on either hide, the judge aſked the plaintiff, whe- 
ther he would take his oath, that the matter was as he alledged, 
or refer it to the defendant's oath ? He, who offered to take his 
oath, was, once 2 week, for three weeks running, brought be- 
foce the judge, who, every time, reprelented to bun the im- 
portance 
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matters, is ſhort enough, when their juſtice is proof 
againſt the temptation of a bribe ; but that it ſeldom 
is: and their puniſhments are ay, * ; though not 


uite ſo rigorous as formerly. battogen, 
= knute, are now deemed infamous *. = 


e of anoath, and the fin he wouid be guilty of if he 
{wore falſely, If, after this, he ſtill perſiſted in his readineſs 
to take his oath, though he ſwore nothing but the truth, the 
ple looked upon him as an infamous perſon, would ſpit in 
Eis face, and turn him out of church, into which he was never 
received afterwards, and much leſs admitted to the communion, 
unleſs it were at the point of death. Now they do not proceed 
with ſo much rigour, but only bring bim who is to take his 
oath before a picture of one of their ſaints, where he is aſked 
whether he will ſwear upon the ſalvation of his foul? If he 
perſiſts, they give him a little crucifix to kiſs, and afterwards 
the picture of the ſaint, which is taken down from-the wall for 
that purpoſe. Though the oath be indiſputably true, the per- 
ſon who took it is not admitted to the communion for three 
years; and though he be not treated as an infamous perſon, yet 
thoſe of any rank will not eafily ſuffer him in their compaoy, 
A perjured perſon is moſt ſeverely whipped, and then baniſhed, 
The Ruffians therefore endeavoured, as much as poflible, to 
avoid taking an oath; though upon any trivial occaſion, eſpe - 
cially in their derlings, they make no icruple of ſwearing at 
every word, aud have inceſſantly in their mouths, their Po 
Chreſtum, oy Chriſt,* making the fign of the croſs at the ſame 
time. They permit rangers to take their oaths, according to 
the rules of their ſeveral religions. 

They were not ſo formerly, according to Olearius ; for not 
only thoſe who had paſſed through the executioner's hands were 
admitted into the beſt companies, but likewiſe the executioner 
himſelf, whoſe profefliqn was accounted fo honourable, that 
ſometimes even merchants quitted theirs, to ſerve the magiſtrate 
at executions, and would buy that employment as 2 lucrative 
poſt, the profits of which aroſe yorey from their ſtipend, partly 
from what was extorted from criminal under pretence of 
gentle treatment, but moſt of all from a clandeſtine ſale of 
braady and ſpirits to the priſoners, The Ruffians have now 
learn'd another way of thinking from their more civilized acigh- 
bours : the executioner is louked upon as infamous, and is no 
longer permitted to ſell his office; but it mult continue in bis 
family: on failure of which the butchers are obliged to chooſe 
one out of their body. 2 

The ordinary puniſhments in Ruffha are ſlittiag the noſtrils, 
whippiag, and the battogen, which is igflicted thus: He who 

is 
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The gov of provinces are, generally, appaint- 
ed hs hows emmy bs which time, if their enormous 
| 7 rapine 


is to receive this chaſtiſement, is ſtripped to his ſhirt, and laid 
upon the ground on his belly; when two men, fitting croſs- 
wiſe upon him, one upon his neck, and the other upon his feet, 
beat him on the back with little wands or ſwitches, during the 
time ordered by the - Slictiog the noſtrils uſed to be in- 
flicted on thoſe who had taken tobacco in ſauff, contrary to an 
old idle prohidition. 

Whipping, or the knute, as it is given in Ruſſia, is one of the 
moſt bar barous puniſhments ever heard of. Olearius relates 
thus, the manner of its being executed, in his preſence, on 
eight men and one woman, for ſelling brandy and tobacco with- 
out licence, The executioner's man, after {tripping them down 
to the waiſt, took them up one after another, upon bis back, 
with their feet tied together with a cord, which paſſed between 
bis legs, and was held by another ſervant of the executioner, ſo 
faſt, that they were not able to ſtir. The executioner ſtood three 
paces off, with a bull's pizzle, having faſtened to the end of it 
three ſtraps or thorgs of an elk's Kin, not tanned, and confe- 
quently exceeding ſharp, with which, ſpringing forward when- 
ever he ſtruck, he laid on their backs with all his ftrength, fo 
that the blood guſhed out at every blow. The men had 25 or 
26 laſhes each, till an officer, who had in writing what num- 
ber of flripes they were to receive, cried, Poloo, * enough.” 
The woman had only 16, but faigied away. After their backs 
were thus ſhockingly mangled, they were all tied together by 
the arme, two and two together, thoſe who had fold tobacco 
having s little horn full of it, and thoſe who had fold brandy, 2 
little bottle about their necks, and whipped through the city, 
for about balf a league, after which they were brought back to 
the place of their firſt puniſhment, and there diſmiſſed. This 
is ſo cruel a puniſhment, that many die cf it. Some, after hav- 
ing undergone this dreadful ſcourging, wrapt themſelves up in 
the Kin of a ſheep newly killed. But even this horrid flagella- 
tion is, according to M. de la Motraye, only what is called the 
moderate knute. When the ſentence orders it between the mo- 
derate and ſevere, pieces of fleſh are taken off at every firoke 
of the executioner , and when it is ordered to be given with the 
vimolt ſeverity, the executioner, ſtriking the flank, under the 
ribs, cuts the fleſh to the very bowels, | 

Ancther kiad of chaſtiſement is ſometimes given to a moſt 
vamerciful degree, on the ſoles of the offender's feet, with 3 
ſtick about the thickneſs of a man's finger. 

Even the holy inquiſition cannot exceed the horrid refinements 
of crucity formerly practiſed by theſe barbarians, ard we fear 

too oftcu uſed even gow, to force people to coutfels * 
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rapine ſuffer them to continue ſo long in place, they 
make great fortunes ; by which we may judge of their 
uity ; eſpecially as they have no fort of ſalaries allow- 
them, but only a preſent of three or four thouſand 
rubles, according to the abilities of the people in their 
department, when they firſt enter on their govern- 


ment. 
The 


One of the moſt terrible of theſe excruciating tor ments, called 
the Stapado, is executed thus. The malefactor, baving his 
hands tied behind him with a rope, is hoiſted up into the air 4 
that cord, with a great beam faſtened to his feet, upon whi 
the executioner jumps up from time to time, to augment the 
pain, and farther the diſlocation of the members, while « ſmoke 
and fire which are made under his feet, burn and ſtifle him. 
Sometimes they cauſe the malefactor's head to be ſhaven, and. 
as he is hanging, pour cold water, d-op by drop, upon his crown; 
which occaſions fuch anguiſh as is not to be equalled even by 
whipping, and then clapping a red hot iron upon the ſtripes, as 
is often done ; or by tying to a ſpit, and roaſting at 2 fire. 
Thieves are tortured to make thern diſcover their accomplices, 
and confeſs their other crimes, If it be the firſt offence, — 
are whipped from the priſon to the market- place, where the o 
fender hath an ear cut off, and is ſeat back to priſon for two 
years. If he offends a ſecond time, he is puniſhed as before, 
and kept in priſon, till there be a number of them to baniſh inte 
Siberia. Theft is never puniſhed with death in Ruffis : but the 
receivers and concetlers of ſtalen goods are puniſhed — 
with the thief. Murder, committed without any neceflity 
defence, is puniſhed with death. The criminal is kept fix weeks 
ia a very cloſe priſon, vpon bread and water only; after which 
he receives the communion, and is beheaded. 

But even all theſe cruelties fall ſhort of thoſe which are in- 
flicted on ſuch as cannot ſatisfy their creditors. He who does 
not pay at the time agreed on, is put into the houſe of an offi- 
cer appointed for that purpoſe, and bas à certain farther time 
allowed him to make ſatisfaction. If he fails therein, he is car- 
ried to priſon, from whence be is brought every day to 2 place 
before the chancery, where the common executioner beats him 
upon the ſhin- bones with a wand about the bignefs of a man's 
little Ginger, for an bour together. That done, be is returned 
to priſon, ualeſs he can fiad ſecurity far his appearing again the 
next day at the ſama hour, to be treated in the ſame manner, 
till he has made fatisfa&tion. This is executed 2 upon 
all forts of — of whatever condition or quality they be, 
ſadjects or foreigners, men or women, prieſts or lahmen: and 
if, at laſt, the debtor canoot find wherewith to pay, he, his wife, 
and children, are ſeatenced to be bond-ſlaves to the creditor. 
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The czars uſed formerly to keep up the veneration of 
their ſubjects, by appearing very rarely, except in pub 
lic acts of ceremony and devotion, and then with a 
ſolemnity ſuitable to the occaſion ; while the bojars, 
or privy-counſellors, diſpoſed of the empire at their 
pleaſure. In conſequence of the regulations of Peter l. 
the affairs of the Ruſſian empire, in general, are now 
— 11 following colleges, or chanceries, as 

are . 


he ſenate, or directing council, is now the 


court of judicature, to which all proceſſes are brought 


by appeal, in the laſt reſort. The ſenate takes care of 


all domeſtic affairs, receives accounts from all the col- 


leges, excepting the holy ſynod, and iſſues out orders 


to them all accordingly. the reign of the empreſs | | 
Catharine, the privy-council uſed to fend orders to the 
ſenate ; but in the reign of the empreſs Anne ſuch or- 


ders were iſſued only by the cabinet-council, which 
conſiſted of two miniſters of ſtate. The late empreſs 
entirely aboliſhed the cabinet-council, and, by an edict 
of the 12th of December 1741, reftored to the ſenate 
the ſame power which it had in the time of Peter the 


Great. 
The holy-ſynod, or eccleſiaſtical- council, inſtituted 


by Peter I. when he ſuppreſſed the patriarchate, regu- 
lates all affairs relating to the church. 2 

The war- college has the care of recruiting and exer- 
ciſing the whole Ruſſian army, except the guards, Un- 
der the war-college are, the office of the general-com- 
miſſary at war, the office of ordnance, that of the un- 
der commiſſary at war, the military-cheſt, the office 
for cloathing the army, the victualing-office, and the 
accomptant's-office. 

The admiralty college manages all naval concerns 
without exception. 

The college for. foreign affairs pays the ſalaries of the 
Ruſſian miniſters at foreign (courts, penſions, and the 
expences of foreign envoys, which are always defray- 


ed. 
The 
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The college of juſtice at Moſcow determines ſuits 
brought thither by appeal from the conquered provin- 
ces, and has likewiſe a confiſtorial juriſdiction over the 
proteſtants and papiſts in that city. 82 
The wotſhinoi- college, or feudal-chancery, is held 
at Moſcow, and has the care of every thing relating to 
the eſtates of private perſons, and their boundaries or 
limits. 
The college of the treaſury has the direction of le- 
ing all the public revenues, except the poll-tax and 
* oduce of the ſalt-works. 

The ſtate-office iſſues out the public money, and 
gives the neceſſary directions to the chamber of ac- 
compts. The revenue-chambers at peterſburg and 
Moſcow are accordingly dependent on this office. 

The reviſion college is a ſort of check on the other 
—_ and receives their accounts in order to examine 

em. 

The colleges for trade, mines, and manufactures, are 
diſtin offices; and beſides the departments from which 
they take their names, they have alſo the management 
of the naval cuſtoms or tolls, and decide all commer- 
cial diſputes between merchants and traders. 


feited eftates, and the levying of all fines impoſed by 
the other colleges. 
The falt-office has the direction of the revenues axiſ- 
ing from the ſalt- works, which are appropriated for the 
ſovereign's privy-purſe. | 
Beſides theſe, there is a college of the magiſtracy, 
as it is called, to which all the magiſtrates in the em- 
pire are accountahle for their conduct; and a privy- 
chancery, which takes cognizance of all hoſpitals, dif- 
penſaries, medicines, &c. 
They hold three ſacraments, baptiſm, the lord's ſup- 
per, and extreme unction; which laſt they look u 
as extremely conducive, but not abſolutely 1 
to ſalvation. They likewiſe hold — 


The confiſcation-chancery directs the fale of all for- 
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® The conſecrated is into the wine, and « little of 
beth is taken out of the chalice with a ſpoon, and given to the 
communicants. The wine is red, and mixed with warm water, 
the better to imitate the blood and water, which iſſued from our 
Saviour's fide. The communion bread, or wafer, as Romaniſts 
exll it, is about twice as big as = crown-piece, and ſomewhat 
thicker z but the prieſt breaks it into as many pieces as there 
we communicants, It muſt be leavened, aud have been knead- 
ed and baked by the widow of a prieſt. This they think ſo ef- 
fential to the ſacrament, that one of the principal caufes of the 
ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin church, is, that the latter 
makes uſe of unleavened bread, contrary to the expreſs inſtitu- 
tion of Chriſt, who, to aboliſh the ceremony of the Jews, who 
made uſe of unleavened bread, was pleaſed to take common 
bread. In the middle of this wafer is the figure of 2 crucifix, 
which the prieſt, after he has conſecrated it, takes off with an 
inſtrument like a lancet, and puts into a pyx, or wooden-box, 
over the altar. When the communion is to be ad- 
miniſtered to à fick perſon, a little of this conſecrated bread is 
taken out of the pyx, mixed with three drops of wine and « drop 
or two of water, and given in 2 ſpoon: but if, through weak- 
neſs, or otherwiſe, he be not able to ſwallow the bread, only 2 
little conſecrated wine is given. At the adminiſtering of the 
© facrameat, the prieſt ſays, © This is the true body and the true 
&% blood of our Lord Eſus Chritt, hich he hath glven for thee, 
* and for many more, for the remiffion of thy fins; which 
* thou ſhall take in remembrance of him. God bleſs thee.” 
The more devout fort ſleep after they have received the com- 
munion, that they may not fila that day. What remaias of the 
bread after conſecration, ſerves for holy bread, which they call 
kutja; and, on the Sunday following, the prieſt gives a morſel 
of it to each of thoſe who had communicated the week before. 
| Formerly the conſecrated bread uſed not only to be ſent into the 
country, to places where there was no prieſt, but alſo to be given 
to travellers, or perſons going to the wars, who made their con- 
ſeſſion before they ſet out, and were to communicate themſelves 
if they were in any danger of death. The cuſtom of receiving 
the conſecrated wine in the church, and carrying away the 
bread, to be taken at home; as alſo that of the anchorets, who 
earried away both to the places of their retirements, is ſo anci- 
ent, that Se. Cyprian, and even Tertullian, ſpeak of it as 2 
thing commonly done in their times. But this kind of com- 
mumcating is now abſolutely aboliſhed in Ruſſia, as well as 
elſewhere. There is ſcarce 4 Ruffian but communicates at 
Eaſter, after an extraordinary mortification for eight days . 
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they are Cleanſed by it from as many fins as they confeſs 
by name, and in part! 


icular to the prieſt®, The Atha- 


creed is their rule of faith. They believe in 


— the ſecond commandment by allowing no carved 
images ; but their churches are filled with miferable 


paintings, without ſhade or perſpective; and even 


ther ; during which they eat nothing but « hard kind of bread, 
and drink only water, or quas, which is io ſour, that it forne- 

times brings them almoſt to death's door. They generally re- 

ceive the communion.upon Eaſter-eve, and hold that it muſt at 

leaſt be upon a faſting day; a circumſtance which they obferve 

fo ſtrictly, that, if any one communicates on a Sunday, he is not 

to eat any fleſh that day. They give the communica to infants, 

when ſick, be they ever ſo young, but only in one kind, till 

they are ſeven years of age ; after which they are communicat- 
ed like grown perſons, becauſe, ſays the Greek church, one be- 

gins to fin mortally at abont that age. Agreeable to this was 

the practice of the third century, when, as we learn from St. 

Cyprian, children were communicated immediately after bap- 

tiim ; a cuſtom which continued till St. Auguſtine's time. The 

Ruſſians alſo give the communion to diſtracted perſons; but 
they only touch their lips with the bread, after it hath lain 4 
while in the wine. 

* Thoſe, who are<ome to years of diſcretion, are obliged to 
£0 to confeſſion before they communicate. They make their 
confeſſion ſtanding, in the middle of the church, and before the 
picture of ſome ſaint, og which they keep their eyes fixed, as 
long as the coufeſſion laſts, making a very particular recital of 
all their fins, and at every fin expreſſing their remorſe, and pro- 
miſiag amendment. The prieſt, with the abſolution, enjoine 
them a penance, which generally conſiſts in repeating ſeveral 
times the words Ghoipodi Pomilui, or in making à number of 
reverences before the pictures of ſaints, abſtaining from women 

a certain time, ſtandiag at the church-door ; or, if the figs 
be very heinous, he orders them to uſe a holy water, which is 
conſecrated on Twelfth- day, and kept by the prieſts all the year 
long for this pur pole, and got to be had x pt ron for nothing. 
They think, that water has the virtue to pwify them of their 

and reltore thern to a ate of grace. | 


70 Arrzupix to the 
ſome or thoſe daubings, as well as the ſiner ſtrokes of 
the Italian pencils, are ſaid to be the work of angels; 
particularly a celebrated piece of the Virgin Mary with 
three hands, which is preſerved in the monaſtery of 
Jeruſalem, about thirty miles from Moſcow “. 
| Km ae ger” RY theſe pictures is the groſſeſt kind 
of idolatry. t the goſpel was firſt preached to the 
Ruſſians by St. Andrew, as ſome of their chronicles 
is, at beſt, a very improbable ſtory, But, as 
it is not our buſineſs here to write an eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
ry, we ſhall content ourſelves with noticing ſuch par- 
ticular —. — ceremonies and cuſtoms of the people 
we are ing of, as may help to throw a light upon 
their character and manners. 
Their private devotion conſiſts in faſting and prayer; 
in the former of which they greatly exceed the papiſts. 
Wedneſdays and Fridays are ftated faſts all the year 
round. In Lent they neither eat fleſh, milk, eggs, or 
butter; but confine themſelves wholly to vegetables, 
bread, and fiſh fried in oil. 

The eighth week before Eaſter, which is called the 
butter-week, may be looked upon as the Ruſſian carni- 
val, and is ſpent in all kinds of entertainments and li- 

a centiouſneſs. 


The Ruffians relate very gravely, and deem thoſe atheiſts, 
who doubt the truth of their account, that the painter, who 
drew this picture of the virgin Mary, with our Saviour in ber 
arms, having ſketched out his piece ſo as to make both her 

appear, was ſurpriſed to find, when be went next to 
look at it, three hands 12 diſpoſed about the child ; up- 
on which, thinking that e other perſon of the trade had 
the 


ſlipt privately into his room, and done this to put a trick upon 
him, he his pencil, and, in a kind of paſſion, rubbed out 

third hand, finiſhed the picture, locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. The next morning, he found 4 third 
hand painted again as before. Aſtoniſhed and amazed, he 
croſſed and bleſſed himſelf : but till concluding, upon reflec- 
tion, that ſome wag had found means to get into his apartment, 
he again effaced the 1 hand, and then locked and 
ſealed his doors, and ſecured his windows, with the utmoſt 
care. The next morning, he found the third hand painted a 
third time, and was going to alter it again, when the virgin 
Mary ared in perſon, and bid him forbear ; for that it wat 
her ure to be fo drawn. 
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eentiouſneſs. Among the diverſions exhibited during 
this time, one of the moſt ſingular is that of riding in 
fledges down a ſteep declivity of twenty ells in height, 
which is made with boards, and covered with ice, by 
throwing water to freeze on _x 44 

In their private devotions they kneel before a pic- 
ture, for they will, by no means, allow of images of 
our Saviour, the virgin Mary, St. Nicholas, who is 
their great patron, or ſome other ſaint, to which the 
bow ſeveral times, making the fign of the croſs wit 
their thumb and foreſinger, and third finger, on the 
breaſt, forehead, and ſhoulders, at the ſame time re- 
peating in a low voice, the Lord's prayer, and ſome 
other ſhort ejaculations, particularly the words, Ghoſ- 
podi Pomilui, ©* Lord be merciful unto me.” | 

Their church-ſervice, which is recited in the Sclayo- 
nian tongue, unintelligible at leaſt to the common peo- 
ple, conſiſts in abundance of trifling ceremonies, lon 
maſſes, ſinging, and prayers ; all which are — 1 
by the prieſts, the congregation in the mean time ſay- 
ing Ghoſpodi Pomilui. lecture from one of the an- 
cient fathers is ſometimes added. Sermons are preach- 
— but in few churches ; and even there but very 

om. 

The Ruſſians, like other people, have had their ſec- 
taries ever ſince the inſtitution of chriſtianity among 
them ; for ſects are often the fruit of ignorance, as 
well as of pretended knowledge. But Ruſſia is the only 
great chriſtian _ 2 has not occaſion- 

civil wars ; gh it indeed, produced ſome 
tumults there. . 

The inbabitants of the provinces conquered from 
Sweden profeſs Lutheraniſm ; and the proteſtants, of 
whom there are great numbers among the Ruſſians, as 
alſo the papiſts, enjoy a full liberty ot canſcience, and 
the public exerciſe of their religion; ſo that they have 
churches and prieſts or miniſters at Peterſburg, Cron- 
— — Archangel, and 2 z but the 

pi ve no lo the privile hanging up bells 
be ek — * n 
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A conſiderable number of Ruſſian ſubjects profeſs the 
Mahometan religion; and ftill greater numbers are yet 
pagans. In order to promote their converſion, the ſy- 

has inſtituted a ſociety for the propagation of 
chriſtian knowledge; and ſome accounts ſay, that ma- 
ny thouſands of have been to chriſti- 


Anity. 

Under the the holy ſynod is 
held in great veneration. All the ecclefiaftics are per- 
mitted to wear their beards and their own lank hair. 
Their dreſs is a ſort of long cloak ; and on their head 
they wear a high ſtiffened black cap, from which a 

of the ſame ſtuff hangs down on their back, and a 
hat. Secular priefts, when they are out 
2 wear a blue or brown long 
coat. protopopes, or pariſh prieſts, or — 5 
are of the meaneſt people, huſbands of one wife,“ in 
a literal explication of the ſcripture ; being obliged to 
» but to a maiden only ; and when ſhe died, the 

ieſt was formerly excluded from all farther ſervice, 
and — cs to turn monk, or be degraded, and take 
up ſome ſorry trade for a livelihood ; in which caſe he 
was allowed to marry again ; but, in cenſequence of 
the regulations of Peter I. they are now permitted to 
be continued in the under offices of the church. 
In the thirteenth cen ſeveral popes laboured hard 
to put the great dukes of out of conceit with the 
Greek religion, by recommending to them that of Rome, 
but without ſucceſs. The doctors of the Sorbonne at 
Paris made the fame attempt of late years ; endeavour- 
ing, at the ſuppreſſion of the patriarchate by Peter I. 
to bring about an union of the Ruſſian church with 
that of 3 but they were not able to carry their 
Point. 


Idleneſs, ignorance,” indigence, age, infirmities, do- 
meſtic diſcontent, violence, and * aFaa the over- 
flowings of a miſguided devotion, fill the numerous 
convents of Ruſſia, as they do thoſe of other countries; 
notwithſtanding the care of Peter I. to ſtop this evil, by 
wiſely ordering, that no man ſhould be * to 
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the monaſtic life before the age of thirty, or 
ODE dads vell — 4 


mandrite, and the prior of a convent Ingumen. An ab- 
beſs, or head of a nunnery, is ſtiled Ingumenia. Dea- 
cons, popes, or papas, as they are ſometimes called, 
and protopopes, who are prieſts that belong to the ca- 
thedral and principal churches, are exceeding numerous 
in Ruſſia. Every large village there has a — and 
. prieſt to officiate in it ; and, in the towns, almoſt 
every ſtreet has its church or chapel, and frequently 


both. 
The Ruſſians baptize their children as ſoon as they 
are born. If the child be very weak, or in danger of 


home, though never in the room where the mother 
lies-in : but if well, it is carried to church by the god- 
father and godmother. The prieſt receives the infant 
it the church-door, and there exorciſes it, by laying 
his hands it, ſaying, © Get out of this child, thou 
« unclean ſpirit, and make way for the Holy Ghoſt ;” 
and by blowing three times, croſs-wiſe upon the child, 
to drive away the devil, by whom the Ruſſians believe 
children are really poſſeſſed before baptiſm, and who, 
they think, would profane the church, were he to be 
ejected in it. : 

The ceremony is concluded with a ſmall croſs of gold, 
ſilver, or lead, according to the abilities of the parents, 
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ſtrict an injunction to wear it all his life, that, if it be 
not found about him at his death, the Ruſſians would 
Wot bury the carcaſe, but drag it to a dung- bill. 
I more than one child is to be baptiſed at the fame 
ume, the font is emptied after each chriſtening, and 
the new water is conſecrated ; the former being defilec, 
ay they, with the impurity of the original fi of the 
child that was baptiſed before, and therefore not fit to 
ö They 0 heat the 
ö will not, by any means, the water in- 
—— cba drang with fire; * 8 * 
cold, R ill is taken 
Ver. Xn. off. 
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abbot, or Rand of « monaſtery, is called Archi- 


death, this ceremony is performed immediately, at 


which the prieſt hangs a the child's neck, with ſo 
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baptiſm in «= brook or river, where are 0 
rr rr 
ſometimes, the ice is broken to get them into the water. 
The latter of theſe converts, in particular, are obliged 
to go for fix weeks i 
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ſaints, of doing reverence all 
making the fign of the croſs. = 
brought to the place of baptiſm, where they are oblig. inc 
ed to abjure their former religion, to ma 
tical, and to ſpit as often as it is ue 
Till the time of Peter I. w pr 
cuſtoms and abuſes among the Ruſſians, the young men 
and maids of that natio itted to fee, or ha 
have any h each other before marriage ; po 
and much leſs to make one another any promiſe to that WY ca 
effect, by word or writing. When thoſe, who had WS A 
children ageable, eſpecially daughters, had found 


out 2 match they liked, they uſed to 
man's parents, and declare their 5 
alliarice with them. If the girl was handſome, or ra- 
ther if ſhe was not the mother of the in- 
tended huſband, or ſome other woman related to him, 
was allowed to viſit her, and the friends on both fides if 
afterwards ſettled the match. | 

This way of matrying, without the man's ever ſee- 
ing the perſon he is contracted to till it is too late to 
recede, do, as M. de Vohaire obſerves, in Tur- 
key or P where polygamy is eſtabliſhed, and the 
women are locked up: but it is bad for countries where 
only one wife is allowed, and where divorces are rare. 
The remedy of this abuſe was therefore a care well 
worthy of Peter the Great. 3 8 
Olearius gives the following account of the ceremo- 
nies uſed by the Ruſſians, in his time, at their funerals. W 
As ſoon as a n ** f 
lations and fri who thereupon repaired to his 
( 
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bemoan him, as if they intended purpoſely to heighten 
the lamentations of the women. | 

The coffin was covered with a cloth, or ſometimes 
with a coat which the defunct had worn, and carried 
to church; preceded by a prieſt, bearing a picture of 
the faint aſh to the deceaſed for his patron, at his 
by the four neareſt unmarried female re- 
chief mourners, who filled the air with 
howling cries, meaſured in ſuch _ N that they 
all c and all began again together. er prieits 
walked round the coffin during this proceſſion, and 
incenſed it all the way. If the deceaſed was a rich 
man, — e's wi yy be was 
kept above nd eight or ten days, during which the 
is — 2 the corpſe, and forinkled it with hol 
water every day. When the ground was frozen 
hard that a. ſpade could not enter it, the bodies of the 
poorer ſort were laid up in dead houſes, which they 
call God's houſes, till graves could be dug for thei. 
At the grave, the coffin was and a picture of 
the deceaſed's ſaint held over him, while the prieſt re- 
cited the funeral ſervice ; after which the kindred and 
friends took leave of the dead perſon, by kiſſing either 
him or the _ and then 1 1 between his 
fingers a piece » ſigned iſnop or other 
— — of the place, and the coafeſſor, 
certifying, that the deceaſed died in the true faith, 
and ing him to ſuitable treatment in the 
other world “. 


E 2 The 


* The form of this paſe-port runs thus: We, whoſe 
names are hereunto ſubſcribed, the patriarch, or metropolitan, 
and prieſt of the city of N. do make known and certify, by 
theſe preſents, that the bearer of theſe our letters hath always 
lived among us like s good chriſtian, profeſſiag the Greek reli-. 
pany nk he bath committed ſome fins, yet that he 
ath confeſſed the ſame, and thereupon received abſolution, and 
taken the communion for the remiffion of his offences : that 
he bath honoured God and his faints; that he hath ſaid his 
ayers ; that he hath faſted on the hours and days appointed 
the church; and that he hath demeaned himſelf ſo well to- 
wards me, who am his confeſſor, that I have oo reafon to com- 
4 plain 


- 
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The Ruſſians had a tradition, which was generally 
received, that whoever was buried in the of 
Peterſky at Kiow, would be faved, even though he 
died without repenting of his fins. But Peter I. took 
care to aboliſh, as as he could, theſe, and many 
Fwd ſuperſtitious abuſes, when he ſettled the nation 
Before the time of Peter I. the Ruſſians were, not 
undeſervedly looked upon as mere favages. But that 
wiſe and great emperor, by incredible application, and 
a proper temperament of ſeverity and mildneſs, brought I 
about, by degrees, fuch an alteration in their manners, 
as ſet them upon a kind of level with ſome of the civi- 
lized nations of Europe, at leaſt whilſt he lived; for 
they ſeem now to be retrograding apace. The work, 
which he begun, would have required a ſucceſſion of 
princes, animated with the fame ſpirit. The Ruſſians i 
are in implicitly obedient to the will of their 
ſuperiors, and eſpecially of late, good ſoldiers, when 
properly commanded t they are dem, immo- 
inſolent in proſperity, abject in ad- 
= and exceſſively deceitful in their traffic. Perſons 
of diſtinction among them are very fond of ſtate and 


Ms. inſatiable 222 of their common e af- 

ell wy ws mn 6 y in the carnival time, 
may, in imputed to their rigorous WY - 

faſts, and — — diet they fn hve upon throughout the W 
year. Their uſual drink is quas, which is a kind of di 
ſinall beer, and brago, brewed of oatmeal and hops: — 
that of their gentry is mead, and, of late, wine; tho a 
even with them brandy always makes a part of every 8 
repaſt. Among the lower fort, in particular, the men ts 
give themſelves up moſt to exceſſive drinking, which we 
they do to fuch a degree, as. to pawn every rag an 
upan their „„ „„ go home fark- — 
naked. at 
The U 


plain of him, nor to deny him the abſolution of his fins la U 
witneſs whereof we have given him the preſent teſtimbnial, to 

the end that, upon ſight thereof, St. Peter ** wato him 

the gate of eternal bills,” 
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The ancient dreſs of the Ruſſians, conſiſting of a long 
robe lined with fur, a veſt enriched with jewels on days 
of ceremony, and a high turban of fine ſable or other 
ſkins, was perhaps more noble, and certainly better 
ſuited to their climate, though it might be leſs conve- 


nient for war, or any active emplo t, than a ſhort 
coat and waiſtcoat, like ours, wich the czar Peter 


S obliged them to wear, at the ſame time that he made 


them cut off their beards ; of which, and of prominent 
bellies, they were great admirers. 
The women of faſhion in this country live extremely 


retired, ſeldom going out of their houſes, and receiv- 


ing the viſits of their friends and relations much oftener 
than they return them. Their dreſs within doors is 
generally made of ſome common ſtuff of little value: 
but when they go to church, or their huſbands would 


; honour a friend with their preſence, they are clad mag- 
n nificently, OY | 


CHAP. II. 


Lan , Learnirg, Arts, ManufaQures, and Com- 
2 2 of Ruſſia. 


HE Ruſſian language, which is remarkably ſoft, 
derives its origin from the Sclavonian, though it 
differs greatly from it at preſent ; and, with regard to 
religious ſubjects, is intermixed with numbers of Greek 
words, The alphabet* conſiſts of forty-two letters, 
moſt of which are Greek characters, as they were writ- 
ten in the ninth century, when the knowledge of letters 
was introduced into Ruſſia. But as thoſe letters did not 
expreſs every particular ſound in the Sclavonian ton 
recourſe was had to ſeveral Hebrew letters, and 
arbitrary ſigns. The Muſcovite, Novogrodian, and 
Ukrainian dialects, are the moſt uſed in Ruſſia, toge- 
ther with that of Archangel, which greatly reſembles 
the Siberian. | 
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The ſeveral branches of learning were but little 
known in Ruſſia, beiore the reign of Peter the Great, 
who, ſparing neither pains not expence, to difpel the 
clouds of ignorance in which his ſubjects were involv- 
ed, and, to inſpire them with a taſte for arts and ſci. 
ences, founded an academy at Peterſburg, beſides o- 
ther ſchools, in the different parts of his empire, 
However, the number of Ruſſian literati is as yet but 
ſmall : and as there are only three univerſities in that 
valt empire, which are thoſe of Peterſburg, Kiow, and 
Mcſcow, learning may ſtill be faid to be only in its in- 

in Ruſſia. 
he members of the academy of ſciences at Peter- 
burg, not only publiſh collections of their on me- 
moirs ; but compoſe books for the inſtruction of youth 
in the ſciences, beſides tranſlating ſeveral uſeful works 
Publiſhed in 2 countries. 

Formerly the Ruſſians, like all other people in their 
firſt ſtate, were wholly employed in a ture, feed- 
ing of cattle, hunting, and fiſhing, However, num- p. 
bers of excellent 2 having been invited to Peter- 
ſburg by Peter the Great, the Ruſſians ſhewed, that, 
with proper inſtructions, they did not want a capacity 
for all kinds of handicraft-trades ; for they have now 
flouriſhing manufactures of velvets, filk, woollen 
ſtuffs, linen, copper, braſs, iron, ſteel, and tin; and 
wake great guns, wire, cordage, fail-cloth, 
paper, parchment, glaſs, gun powder, &c. 

Peter the Great firſt eſtabliſhed the art of printing in 

Ruſſia. His types and other implements were brought 
from Holland, A prefs, with letters, had been ſent 
from Poland to M „and a printing-houſe erected, 
| by the approbation of one of the czars ; but the build- 
ing was fet on fire in the night, and burnt to the 
ground, by the procurement, as was generally ſuppoſ- 
ed, of the priefts, who looked upon all books, and 
eſpecially ſuch as treated of their own hiſtory, and 
„ eee to be as dangerous as witch- 
craft. 

Ruſſia affords a variety of commodities, which are of 
great uſe to foreignets. As the exports of this coun- 
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try far exceed its imports, the balance of trade is con- 
fiderably in its favour *. 

| E 4 To 


® In order to r ſome idea of the yearly exports 
of Ruſſia, we ſhall tranſcribe the particulars collected by Dr. 
Buſching from authentic accounts, according to which the fol- 
lowing quantities of the commodities here mentioned, are 
annually exported from Peterſburg, viz. 


Arſhines, 
Callimanco — — = 1,114,000 
Table ditto — — 600,000 
Puds. 
Bees-war — —— — 11, 
lſiag-gla ſa — — — —— 15500 
Hemp — — 1,000,00@ 
Tallow — — — — — 100, 000 
Ruſſia leather — — — — 200,000 
Preſſed caviar — — 20,000 
Hog e briſtles — — 6,c00 
Hare-ſkios — — 400,000 
Pieces of furr, &c. &c. — — 7, 


its 
fuming and Gag like burat leather, when rubbed hard. The 
word yucht, or juchte, Ggnifies 4 pair ; two frins veing always 
put r 


The quaatity of bar, and other unwrought iron, annually 
exported from Ruflia, amounts, one year with another, to 
300,000 puds; and the Ruffian iron is little, if at all inferior to 
that of Swedea. | 

Caviar, or Caweer, is made of the roes of the fiſh called be- 
luga, and the ſturgeon. The beſt is made of the beluga roes, 
and is of two forts + namely, the granulated, and the preſſed 
caviar, The former, which is moſt valued, is prepared in au- 


tum and winter, but the latter is made in ſummer: and both 
lorts are export 


greater quantity of rhubarb is exported from Ruſs, 


8 is allowed by the empreſs, who allo fixes the price 
1 
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To enter more icularly into the commerce of 
Rui, would woes yg rg this volume. I ſhall 
therefore refer thoſe readers, who are defirous of a 
more particular account thereof, to the account given 
by lord Whitworth. | 
Money was formerly ſo very ſcarce in this country, 
that foreigners were obliged, when they bartered their 
goods for thoſe of Ruſha, to give ſpecie with them to 
the Ruſſians, who had no idea of any commercial 
courſe of exchange till the year 1670. Moft of the 
foreign merchants uſed to refide at Moſcow, and went 
in the ſummer to Archangel, where they had their 
ware-houſes and factors. The practice continued till 
the year 1721, when the ſeat of commerce was trans- 
ferred from Archangel to Peterſburg, by order of Pe- 
ter the Great, and the foreign traders were, in conſe- 
ence thereof, obliged to remove their faQories to 
the latter. At the ſame time alſo, among other regu- 
lations, a tariff was ſettled : but this was aboliſhed in 
1733, and the old Ruſſian ruble was reſtored, by which 
cuſtoms and duties are computed to this day. 
'That ruble, before the preſent century, was only an 
imaginary piece, containing an hundred ſilver copeiks 
of thoſe times, the only real current coin formerly 
known in Ruffia, which, however, were as large and 
heavy as thoſe coined ſince . 
firſt real rubles, half rubles, c were coined 
in 1703. Their ſtandard ſhould be of the fame = 
neſs with Lyon dollars, via. twelve ounces fine filver, 
and twelve ounces alloy to the pound weight : but 
moſt of the bullion that is carried into the mint, is not 
above ten ounces fine ſilver: and being ſeldom tried 
_ when melted, the Ruſſian coins are of different intrin- 
lic value, as the run happens to be good or bad. OY 


3 copeiks make an altine. 10 copeiks a grieven. 26 co- 

| == s popoltine go copeiks a poltine. 100 copeiks a ruble, 
copeil is divided into Denuſhkas and Poluſhkas. The de- 
nuſhka, which Conſett takes to have been the firſt coin of the 
country, becauſe the Ruffian word for money in general is dengs, 
from whence, accordiog to him, the diminutive denuſhka, 1s 
half 3 copeick, and the poluſhka is half the denuſhk 8. 
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The merchants and traders at Peterſburgh conſiſt of 
natives and fore! The former may ſell by whole- 


ſale only, and that to none but the natives: for fo- 
reigners are not permitted to have any commercial deal- 


the goods confi to them in their own ware- 
houſes ; but are obliged to depofit them in magazines, 
built by the government for that purpoſe, and to pay 
rent for warehouſe-room in proportion to the quantity 
of goods they are poſſeſſed of. 

Moſt of the foreign traders at Peterſburg are only 
factors: the reſt, who trade on their own bottoms, 
deal chiefly in toys and grocery. The factors are in- 
truſted with very large capitals, and may get handſome 
2 without engaging in any commerce for them- 
elves. y 

All foreign merchandize is generally fold at a year's 
credit: but the Ruſſian commodities muſt be paid for 
on delivery, unleſs the owners of them find a difficulty 
in ſelling their ſtock ; in which caſe they deal by way 
of exchange : though even then they will not barter 
goods for goods, but commonly i on a fourth, a 
third, or half of the value of the whole in ſpecie. 

The Englith enjoyed confiderable privileges in their 
trade to Ruſſia, fo carly as the year 1553, when the 
czar Iwan Baſilowitz was on the throne, as we obſerved 
before. Theſe privileges were renewed by Peter I. 
who gave them great encouragements ; but permitted 
them to ſend their goods only ro Moſcow. In 1752, 2 
treaty of commerce was concluded betwixt Ruſſia and 
England, by which it was ſtipulated that the Engliſh 
ſhould be allowed to ſend goods through Ruſſia into 
Perſia : but captain Elton, a Scotchman, having enter- 
ed into the ſervice of Shach Nadir in 1746, and built 
ſhips for him on the Caſpian fea, the Ruſkans ut a 
ſtyp to this trade to Perſia. However, the Englith ſtill 
have a more conſiderable trade to Ruſſia, than any other 
nation. 

Such foreigners as ſettle at Peterſburg, without actual 
commiſſions, and a ſufficient credit in exchange, run a 
Feat riſk of — bankrupts; of which Gaps 

5 klare 
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have been toe many inſtances, There is not a nation 
in the world mare inclined to commerce than the Ruſ- 
fians : hut they are fo full of chieanery and fineſſe, that 
— 88 be too cautious in his dealings with 


m—_ er account of the 
money of the Ruſſians, our commercial readers, in 
rticular, if any ſuch we have, will perhaps not be 
iſpleaſed at our ſubjoining here, i 2 their 
weights and meaſures | 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Coronation, Titles, Court, Revenues, Expen- 
ces, Forces, &c. of the Czar. 


T the acceffion of a new czar, all the metropoli- 
tans, archbiſhops, biſhops, nobility, and princi- 

pal merchants throughout the whole empire, are fum- 
moned to Mofcow, againſt the day of the coronation ; 
when the officiating prelate, which yſed to be the pa- 
triarch, while there was one, but now it is the arch- 
biſhop of Mofcow, conducts the new great duke to the 


church 


® Phe werghts peculiar to Ruſſia, are, 

A folothaick, which is the fixth part of an ounce, and is di- 
vided into halves, quarters, and eighths. 
A pound, which is equal to ninety- fix ſolothnicks, 
& pud, which is forty of their pounds, and thirty-ſix of ours. 
2888 which is equal to ten puds. 
The Ruſßan meaſures of length, are, | 
The arſhine, which is equal to twenty-eight inches, and one 
texth, Eagliſh meaſure. 


The werichock, which is a tenth of the arſhine; and 
be faſchen, or fathom, which contains three arfhices. 


Among the meaſures of capacity, are 

The galenok or kiyichka, « meaſure for liquids, eight of 
which are equal tos vedro; which la contains about twenty 
gailogs Engliſh, and anſwers to the German eymer. 

The chetwerick, a dry weaſure, reckoned equal to 320 Ruſ- 
fan gounds. | 
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church of Prechefte, or our lady, within the Kremlin, 
where a ſcaffold is erected three ſteps high, and cover- 
ed with rich Perſian tapeſtry, on which are ſet three 
chairs, at diſtances one from the other. One of 
theſe is for t t duke, another for the archbiſhop, 
and the third for the ducal cap and robe. The robe is 
of purple ſatin, lined with fable ; and on the top of the 


cap, which is embroidered with jewels, is a little 


to be the fame Which the great duke Demetrius Mono- 
mach took at Caffa in Tartary, and immediately de- 
ſtined for the coronation of his ſucceſſors. 

As ſoon as the czar enters the church, the clergy 
begin their ( — after which the archbiſhop to 
God, to St. Nicholas, the t patron of the — 
and to the other ſaints, del their at that 


day's ſolemnity. The prayer being ended, the chief 


counſellor of ſtate takes the great duke by the hand, 
preſents him to the archhiſhop, and fays to him; 
The Knes and Bojars acknowledge the prince here 
preſent, to be lawful heir to the crown ; defire that, 
as ſuch, you immediately crown him:” Upon which 
the archbiſhop leads the prince up to the ſcaffold, ſeats 
him on one of the three chairs, touches his forehead 
with a little croſs of diamonds, and bleſſes him. Then 
one of the metropolitans reads the 2 prayer. 
O Lord our God, King of kings, who didſt chooſe 
thy ſervant David, by thy prophet Samuel, and didit 
cauſe him to be anointed king over thy people Iſrael, 
hearken to our prayers, which, though unworthy, we 
offer up unto thee. Look down from thy | 
upon this thy ſervant, whom thou haft choſen and ex- 
alted for king over theſe thy holy nations: Anoint him 


with the oil of | pr protect him by thy power : 


ſet upon his a precious diadem ; t him a lo 
1 life; A his hand a 12 — a: 
make him fit upon the throne of juſtice; make ſubjeR 
to him all barbarous nations; let his heart and under- 
ſanding always continue in thy fear. In all the courſe 
of his life, let him be conſtantly obedient to thy com- 
ts; ſuifer not any hereſy or ſchiſm to come 

Far 


crown, ſet as thick as poſſible with diamonds, and ſaid 
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or government; but ſhew him the ſal- 
vation of thy holy and univerſal church ; that he may 
judge thy with juſtice ; protect the children of 
the poor, finally attain everlaſting life : for thine 
is the kingdom, the power, and the glory. God the 
father, God the ſon, the Holy Ghoſt, be with us, 
and remain with us.” 
After this prayer, the archbiſhop orders two metro- 
politans to take the cap and robe ; and ſome of the bo- 
jars, whom he directs to come as the ſraffold, to put 
them on the great duke, whom he bleſſes a ſecond time, 
by touching his fore head with the little croſs of dia- 
monds. Ihe ducal cap is then delivered to them, and 
they ſet it upon the prince's head, while the archbiſho 
fays, In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
and bleſſes him the third time. That done, the arch- 
biſhop bids all the prelates approach, and each of them 
gives the great duke his benediftion ; but only with 
the two fore-fingers. The great duke and the archbi- 
ſmop then fit down; but riſe again immediately, to or- 
der the ſinging of the litany, every verſe of which ends 
with Ghoſpodi pomilui, Lord have mercy upon us,” 
and is frequently intermixed with the great duke's 
name. After the litany, they fit down again, and one 
of the metropclitans goes up to the altar, and fays, 
finging, ** God preſerve in health our czar and great 
duke of all the Ruſſias, whom he hath of his love be- 
ſtowed upon us, and grant him a long and happy life.” 
The words are echoed round for ſome time, by every 
one preſent ; after which the archbiſhop alone goes up 
to the prince, and tells him, That fince, through the 
providence of God, all the eftates of the realm, as well 
ecclefiaftical as temporal, have eſtabliſhed and crowned 
kim great duke over all the Ruſſias, and entruſted him 
' witha government of fo great importance, he ought 
to apply all his thoughts to love God, keep his com- 
mandments, adminifter juſtice, and protect and main- 
tain the true Greek religion.“ He then bows himſelf 
down to the ground, before the czar, even touching 
it with his ſore head, as a token of his homage ; and all 
the reſt, eceleſaſtics, nobles, and others, in their reſ- 


pective 
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pective ranks, do the fame. They then go to the 
church of St. Michael the Archangel, and afterwards 
to that of St. Nicholas, both within the walls of the 

, as well as that of Precheſte, and, after ſinging 
in each of them the ſame litanies as before, conclude 
the ceremonies with dining in the great hall of the 
Kremlin. 

The title of the Ruſſian ſovereign, at full length, 
runs now as follows: 

„N. N. Emperor and ſole ſovereign of all the Ruſ- 
fias, ſovereign lord of Moſcow, W, Wlodimiria, 
Novogorod ; czar in Caſan, Aſtracan. and Siberia; lord 
of Pleſkow ; great duke of Smolenſko ; duke of Eſt- 
honia, Livonia, and Carelia ; of Tweria, Ingoria, Per- 
nia, Wiatkia, Bulgaria, and lord of ſeveral other terri- 
tories ; great duke of Novogorod in the low country of 
Thheraithow, Reſan, Roſtow, Jaroſlaw, Bieloſero, Uldo- 
ria, Obdoria, Condinia ; emperor of all the northern parts; 
lord of the territory of Iweria ; of the Carthalinian, 
Greuzinian, and Georgian czars ; of the Kabardinian, 
Circaſſian and Gorian princes ; and lord and ſupreme 
ruler of many other countries and territories.” 
© The Ruſſian court has always been very numerous 
' I and magnificent, being filled, particularly on folemn 
coccaſions, by the bojars, or privy-counſellors, with all 

de officers of each pricaſe ; by the nobles and gentry, 
who are obliged to conſtant attendance, by titles of bo- 
nour and diſtinction, without any ſalary. But the czar 
Peter I. aboliſhed theſe formalities, without ſettling 
any other court ; ſome faid, to fave the expence during 
the wars he was engaged in ; others from his parti- 
cular temper, which was averſe to ſuch conſtraints. 
On any ceremony, he was attended by the chief offi- 
— his army, and only ſome of his nobility. How- 
ever, the former pomp has ſince been reſtored, and 
heightened by the addition of three orders of knight- 
hood, created by the prince we have been ſpeaking of. 
The firſt, and moſt honourable, is that of St. An- 
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crew, or the blue ribbon, inſtituted by Peter the Great 
in 1698, in honour of St. Andrew, the patron of Ruſ- 
fa, The empreſs Catharine gave the ſtatutes, _ af 
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the red ribbon, which was indeed inſtituted by Peter l. 
but the crarina Catharine firſt conferred it in the year 
. This order has alſo its badge and motto. 
third is a female order, which Peter the Great 
founded in 1714, in honour of his conſort Catharine ; 
and from her name he called it the order of St. Catha- 


rine. 
Theſe honours, as Voltaire obſerves, command reſ- 
pect, coſt the ſovereign nothing, and flatter thoſe who 
receive them, without adding to their power. 
An hundred and fifty tables are now ſpread twice a- 
day at the Ruſſian court, and ſerved with eighteen hun- 
dred diſhes. The court- yor receives for this 
r two thouſand rubles every three days, exclu- 
ve of the produce of the crown eſtates, and the pro- 
per quantities of wine, ſugar and ſpices. The daily 


conſumption of coffee isa pud, or thirty-fix of 
our weight; and feven thouſand puds of fah are ex- 
pended there month. 

I de revenues of the Ruſſian empire are variouſly com- 


puted. The author of the Anmerckung uber die Mof- 
covitiſchen briefe. or Obſeryations on the Moſcovite 
letters,” pretends that they amount to ſixty millions rubles; 
but this is certainly exaggerated. Scme compute them 
at twenty millions of rubles, which is ſtill beyond tae 
mark; and others “, on the contrary, reckon them to 
be eight millions, which is too little F. M. de Voltaire 
fays, that according to a ſtate of the Ruſſian finances 
in 2 they amounted to thirteen millions of 


ru . 
M. Buſching a with him as to this augmentati- 
on, which he eſtimates at near a fiſth- part, in conſe- 


quence 


Among which number are the author of Das Verenderte 
Rule: and the writer of the remarks upon L'biſtoire genea- 
w, 


ne des Tartares. Strahlenberg ſays they amounted to five 
millions of rubels in the time of the czar Alexis. £954 
F Lord Whitworth reckoned che m at only about ſeven millions 
of rubels in the year 1710. 
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of an imperial ukaſe, or edict iſſued in 1752 by the 
— Elizabeth ; but at the ſame time he aſſures 
us, from an authentic account of the empreſs's whole 
revenues, lying before him at the time of his writing, 
that they amount to only about ten millions of rubles. 
Which ever of theſe authors is right, it is very certain, 
that the imperial revenues are not proportionate to the 
vaſt extent of the Ruſſian dominions ; that they do not 
all conſiſt of ready money, the country in many 
furniſhing recruits for the army in lieu of it, moſt 
Jof the inhabitants of Siberia paying their tribute in 
T furs ; and that they are ſufficient to anſwer the exigen- 
cies of the | 
= By the indefatigable care of Peter the Great, the 
military eftabliſhment of Ruſſia has been entirely new 
S modelled. The Ruſſians at preſent are good ſoldiers, 
eſpecially if they be well diſciplined : but the infantry 
far ſurpaſſes the cavalry. Both are now on the Ger- 
man footing. 
According to the ſtate of-the Ruſſian forces drawn 
up by M. Van Hoven in the year 1746, the army then 
conſiſted of 246,494 regulars, and 120,000 irregulars. 
4 The fleet was compoſed of 24 ſhips of the line, 5 fri- 
q tes, 3 bomb-ketches, and 2 praams or flat-boats ; be- 
the galley fleet at Peterſburg, conſiſting of -102 
5 WE galleys. The compliment of the whole fleet amounted 
| 
, 
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to 10,570 men, of whom 7701 were failors. 

The men of war are laid up at Revel and Cronſtadt, 
and the gallies at Peterſbu . The Ruffians cannot as 
yet be faid to have a complete good harbour in the Bal- 
tie, the water at Cronſtadt being too freſh, which does 
conſiderable damage to the ſhips that lie there ; the 
mouth of the harbour being alſo too narrow and fur- 
rounded with racks and dangerous fands ; and the ice 
remaining there too long, the ſea being ſeldom clear of 
it before the end of May. Some ſea-officers and ſhip 
* have of late been ſent to the eaſtern parts 
of Siberia, towards Japan, to look out for good havens, 
and convenient to build ſhips: but we have not 
yet heard of any progreſs they have made. 
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4 CHAP. v. 


Deſcription of the City of Peterſburg, the Capital of 
the Ruſſian Empire. Its Situation, Extent, Public 
Buildings, &c. &c. 


T. Peterſburg, fituate in 59 degrees, 57 minutes 
8 north — is one of a capitals of -% Ruſſian 
empire, and an imperial reſidence. It lies partly on 
the continent in Ingria and Finland, thick woods 
and partly on ſeveral iſlands, formed by * channel of 
the Neva, which divides itſelf into two main branches, 

called the Great and Little Neva, and many ſmaller 
ſtreams, and by the rivers Fontanka and Moika, beſides 
ſeveral canals. The low and ſwampy foil, in which it 
ſands, has been conſiderably raiſed with trunks of trees, 
earth, and ſtone : its ſituation is nevertheleſs pleaſant, 
and the air wholeſome. The city of Peterſburg is 
about fix Engliſh miles in length, and nearly the = 
in breadth, and has neither wall nor gates. The num- 
ber of its houſes is computed at eight thouſand, about 
fix hundred of which are of ſtone; but the reſt are 
built with timber, and, for the moſt part, in an irregu- 
lar manner, after the Ruſſian taſte. 

The foil about Peterſburg is not very fertile, fo that 
proviſions are brought to that city trom a great diſtance, 
and muſt be paid for in ready money ; which was no 
ſmall inconvenience to the nobility, who were accuſtoin- 
ed to ſubſiſt chiefly on the produce of their eſtates, and 
ſeldom abounded in money. | 

The river Neya is about 800 paces broad near Peterſ- 
burg, but not every where proportionably deep; fo that 
large ſhips are cleared at Kronſtadt ; but the men of 

War duik at Peterſburg are conveyed to Kronſtadt by 
means of certain machines called camels. There is but 
one bridge over the Neva, which is built with large 
flat-bottomed boats, and joins the dockyard to Baſili- 


Oſtrow. 
Peterſburg- 
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r called, by way of diſtinction, the 
iſland of Peterſburg, is toned fy the Great and 
Little Neva, and the ka, and is upwards of two 
leagues in circuit. It is well peopled, but moſt-of -the 
houſes upon it are very indifferent. Here is ſtill to be 
ſeen the little wooden houſe built by order of Peter 
the Great, — ae at the time that he arrived 
upon the ſpot where the city now ſtands : and, in order 


o perpetuate the remembrance of this remarkable cir- 


cumſtance, it is incloſed within a ſtone-wall, and has 
been covered with a new roof. 

Peterſburg-iſland is ſeparated by the Carvowka from 
another, called the Apothecaries-iſland, which is about 
five or fix miles in circumference, and contains about 
two hundred houſes, befides the large phyfic-garden, 
where all kinds of European and Afiatic plants, roots, 
and trees, are cultivated in green-houſes and other 
proper places. The other part of this iſland conſiſts of 
a pleaſant woed. | 

From this iſland of Old Peterſburg you croſs the Lit- 
tle Neva to that of Waſili-Oſtrow, or Baſis Iſland, 
which is the largeſt of all theſe iſlands. It is furround- 
by the Great and Little Neva, and lies towards Kron- 
ſtadt. Several large canals are cut through this iſland, 
particularly at the places where the buildings ſtand : 
but moſt of them being now gone to decay, thoſe parts 
are little better than moraſſes. Adjoining to the he 
warehouſe, and oppoſite to Peterſburg-iſland, are 
exchange, the cuſtom-houſe, the pack-houſe, and the 
merchants key. Contiguous to theſe are ſeveral large 
ſtone buildiogs, belonging to the imperial academy of 
ſciences, which Peter I. founded in 1724, and endow- 
ed with an annual revenue of 24.912 rubles. That 
monarch alſo deſigned to erect an academy of the polite 
arts; but as an eſtimate of the expences attending 
ſuch an inſtitution has not yet been made, the late em- 
preſs Elizabeth, in the mean time augmented the for- 
mer endowment to 53,298 rubles. 

The academy is divided into two claſſes, viz. the 
academy properly ſo called, and the univerſity. The 
members of the former are employed ſolely in finding 
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has an adjunct or aſſiſtant, who is under his care and 
ſucceeds him in his place. The academy is governed 
by a preſident, but in ſuch manner, that every thing is 
tranſacted under the auſpices and direction of her im- 


majeſty. 

The univerſity has its particular profeſſors, who 
read lectures in the ſciences, both in the Ruſſian and 
Latin languages. No perſon is diſqualified from being 
a profeſſor on account of his religion ; but he muſt not 
inculcate in his pupils any thing contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Greek church. In the year 1750 the 
number of ſtudents amounted to thirty, who were 
ſent from different convents, and lived in one houſe, 
under the inſpection of a profeſſor. | 

The gymnaſium and ſeminarium belong alſo to the 
univerſity. 

"The next remarkable place, in order, is the theatrum 
pyrotechnicum, or fire-work theatre, built on piles on 
the river Neva, oppoſite to the imperial winter-palace. 
Here is a long 1 appropriated to the ſtate- 
colleges and offices. 
| Juſt beyond theſe ſtands the magnificent and ſpacious 

edifice, which was formerly prince Menzikoff's palace 
but is now the academy of the corps of cadets of no- 
ble families, and has received conſiderable additions, 
though it ſtill wants a left wing. In 1731 the empreſs 
Anne, by the advice of the field-marſhal count Mu- 
nich, iſſued a proclamation, by virtue of which all the 
young nobility, and officers ſons, of Ruſſia and Livo- 
nia, were invited to Peterſburg, where they were to 
be educated gratis, according to their rank, Ke. In 
conſequence of this ordinance, in the beginning of the 
year 1732, they made their appearance at Peterſburg, 
and the above-ment.oned palace was aſſigned for their 
dwelling. 

In wn. At that time the number of Ruſſian cadets on 
this foundation was to be 240, and that of the Germans 
120 ; which number was then indeed 9 
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ſome ſupernumeraries: but it is now no fo, par- 
eularly with reſpect to the German ets, Agr” 


late years, they have been obliged to engage, that 
they will never quit the Ruſſian dominions, nor enter 
into foreign ſervice. The Germans and Ruffians inter- 
mixed together, lodge, three, four, five, ſeven, eight, 
or ten, in one apartment, under the inſpection of a 
monitor, who is either a ſubaltern, or one of the ſenior 
cadets. At dinner they have three, and at ſupper two 
diſhes ſerved up ; a captain and a lieutenant being always 
preſent. They form three companies, each of which 
ought to conſiſt of 120 perſons. There is a director, 
or governor in chief; next to him is the commandeur, 
Who is a lieutenant-colonel, and under him is the major. 
Every company has a captain, a lieutenant-captain, 
2 firſt and ſecond lieutenant, enſign, ſerjeant-major, 
two ſerjeants, a capitaine darmee, a quarter F 
de a vice enſign, four corporals, and eight exempts. 
Their uniform is green, with ſtraw-coloured waiſtcoats 
m and the coats they wear upon duty are berdered with 
n 2 narrow gold lace. Their hours for inſtruction are 
K from ſeven to eleven in the morning, and from two to 
- ſix in the afternoon. According to the original plan, 
their education waz to be entruſted to three profeſſors 
of law, mathematics, hiſtory, and the Ruſſan lan- 
guage ; four adjuncts or aſſiſtants, and twenty-four 
maſters; but ſome of theſe places are now vacant, 
There are alſo a riding-maſter and his aſſiſtant, an e- 
querry, and four grooms, with a ſtud of feventy or 
eighty horſes, maintained on this foundation. he 
corps is under the contrꝭul of the council of ſtate, and 
the ſenate. The falary of the governor in chief is 1000 
rubles, that of the colonel 1500, that of the major 
700 rubles, and the reſt in proportion. 
ors and maſters have —_— gratis in the houſe, to- 
which belongs a very 2 
Near this academy is ige of boats over the 
1 not far from thenee is an academy for 350 
ets. 
On the NA is the Admiralty-fide, or Admiral- 
ty iſland, which is ſurrounded by the rivers Neva and 
Fontanka ; 
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Fontana; and from this iſland the bridge of boats i, 
laid in the ſummer to Walſili-Oſtrow, or Baſil's-iſland. 
Here are a great number of ſtone-houſes, and elegant 
laces along the river-ſide, reaching almoſt to the 


of boats. The Engliſh factory have their place 
of worſhip in this part, and behind it is New Holland, 
with the rope-walk. The admiralty, or dock-yard, i 
fortified with a wall and five ions, planted with 
ſeveral guns ; andall ſhips falute it upon their entrance 
into the harbour. 
Not far from this is the imperial winter palace, a 
large ſquare building of three ſtories high ; but the 
the architecture is not extraordinary. Behind it is a 
a ſpacious area, in which ſtands a noble equeſtrian ſta- 
tue of gilt braſs, erected in honour of Peter IJ. Con- 
iguous to this, upon the banks of the Neva, are ſeve- 
ralother palaces, among which is the old imperial win- 
e. The dock affords a double viſta, one to the 
church of the Aſcenſion ; the other is termina- 
the convent of St. Alexander Newſki. The 
t buildings on both ſides of the river Fontan- 
ka make alſo a very fine appearance from thence. The 
ſtreets behind the admiralty, and through the fields be- 
hind the imperial ſummer-palace, are very grand and 


t. 
he Muſcovite fide, which is properly the city, lies 
on the continent ; and a part of it is very well dul In 
quarter are the following remarkable places: the 
private dock ; the court viQtualling-office ; the foundery 
on the Neva, in which great numbers of cannon and 
mortars are caſt ; the fire-work elaboratory ; the aque- 
which ſupplies the fountains in the emperor's gar- 
the German Lutheran church, dedicated to St. 
z three Ruſſian churches ; the pheaſant houſc ; 
Italian garden: Muſcovite Jemſkoi ; the barracks 
he horſe- ogether with the ſtables for their 
; and the convent of St. Alexander Newſki. In 
ent are depoſited the remains of that faint, for 
the late empreſs Elizabeth ordered a filver ſhrine 
which lies on a ſuperb monument, 
covered 
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covered with filver plates of a conſiderable thick- 


neſs. | 

Laſtly, on the Wiburg - ſide, as it is called, are the 
following places of note, yiz. St. Samſon's church, 
with the Ruſſian and German burial the ſugar- 
houſe, the land and fea hoſpital, the hoſpital- church, 
the beer-brewers quarter, the Dutch beer-brewhouſe, 
" walk, the fuburb called Sloboda Kofartchia, a 
of young oaks, called Great and Little Ockla, 
a Ruſhan church, and the ruins of the fort called Nien- 
ſchanz, which was taken and deſtroyed by Peter I. in 


1703. | 
The inhabitants of this large city, beſides Ruſſians, 
conſiſt of all nations z ſo that a perſon! hears a great 
variety of lan and ſees a great diverſity of 
faſhions and cuſtoms at Peterſburg. The burghers or 
citrzens, _—_ ſo called, do not exceed two hun- 
contains upwards of an hundred 
thouſand fouls. The morals of the people, as is gene- 
rally the caſe in all large cities, are very corrupt and 
depraved. The ſuſpicious vigilance the Ruſſian 
government renders it neceſſary for a ſtranger to be 
very circumſpect in his behaviour and words; though 
all poſſible liberty of conſcience is granted to foreigners 
in religious matters, provided they do not fay any thing 
azuinl the Greek religion. The police of this city is 
good and ſtrictly executed. 
As the limits of this volume will not it us to en- 
ter into a more minute deſcription of this city and its 
environs, we ſhall conclude with a ſhort view of the 
A na- 


Theſe, ſays the judicious author of The Preſent 
State of Europe, are neither ſo many, nor ſo compli- 
cated as might be expected, conſidering the extent and 
fituation of the empire, which gives its monarchs a 
right to be conſidered as Afiatic, as well as 
pres. The northern parts of the empire, from the 

ontiers of the Swediſli dominions, to thoſe of China 
and Japan, are guarded in ſuch a manner, as to be 
ſecure not anly from canger, * n; 

ving 
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to an 
| a the empire — 
China are i conſiſting of deſerts im. 
ble by armies, but which yield a tolerable paſ. 
for caravans; ſo that the Ruſſians may always de. 
on the friendſhip of the Chineſe ; and whenevei 
themſelves ſeriouſly 
Ip turn to their advantage. The 
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empire, have always a bias in favour 
therefore the Turks run a greate! 
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the ether head, the "lg rom bp rep when forced 
into a war, has parent, that there is great 
reaſon to think — gat will continue quiet on that 
fide for a long ſeries of time. It is equally requiſite 
for the court Peterſburg to be upon good terms with 
the Poles ; to which end every proper meaſure ſeems to 
have been taken. 

There ſeems to be no great cauſe of intercourſe be. 
tween Ruſſia and Denmar farther than what refults 
from attention to the balance of power in the north, 
which will always incline a wiſe adminiftration in this 
empire, to the ſcales as even as may be between 
this crown that of Sweden. 

The intereſts of Ruſſia with reſpe& to the houſe of 
Auſtria, i bub are, nx oy by for while theſe 

imperial houſes are united, not only 5 
but by a due and eee peri- 
ty, neither has much to from the Turks: but if 
they are divided, and the Ottomans ſhould recover 
their ancient power, theſe may be formidable to both. 
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CHAP. L 


I the fituation of the affairs of Europe, and a brief 
review of matters anteceding the war of 1741. 


—_ reer 
as one republic, all whole parts 
ere 
t their mutual deſtruction. Certain cuſtoms, which 
e call the laws of war, laws unknown to other nati- 
ns, have been eſtabliſhed by — Aux Tho 
recedency of almoſt all princes z t 
atholics have two cities in common ; one of theſe is 
lalta, the centre of a perpetual war waged againſt 
ie enemies of the Chriſtian name; the other is L 
hich is in more reſpects than one, as it were, the ca- 
ital of all the Catholic nations, each of which has a 
ght to name one of the ſovereign's principal miniſters ; 
nd their eccleſiaſtical, and even temporal cauſes are 
ned by the tribunal of che ew, the Potgee cxmgeting 
are taken from each nation. e ſoverei in 
the Catholic frontiers, have ſome territories that are 
inder the juriſdiction as foreign biſhop. Nothing is 
2 
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more common than to ſee the prerogatives, honoy 
and orders of knighthood of one country conferred u 
on the natives of another. Moſt princes have even te 
ritories ges in the middle of other ſtates; as for t 
ample, the pope is poſſeſſed of Avignon in Fran 
and of Benevento in the kingdom of Naples ; the \; 
netians have dominions in the heart of the Milaneſ 
There is ſcarcely a prince in Germany but has ſom 
dominions encloſed by the territory of another ſo 
reign. 

old Roman law is in full force in all theſe coy 
tries: they have all one and the ſame learned languaz: 
and every court ſpeaks the fame living tongue. Thel 
connections have ſtill been ſtrengthened by commer 
The merchants carry on ſo cloſe a correſpondence, e 
in time of war, that at the very time in which th 
Engliſh were arming to ruin the iards, they we 
deeply intereſted in the trade of that nation; ſo tl 
when their privateers ſeized upon an enemy's thip, the 
were abſolutely plundering their own countrymen + 
In effect, the wars waged againſt each other by Chri 
tian princes have in them ſo much of the nature of c 
vil wars, that in the year 1701, Victor, duke of Savoy 
was in arms againſt his two ſons-in-law : the prince « 
Vaudemont commanded the Spaniardy, in the Milan 
and was near being made priſoner by his own ſon, wt 
had followed the — of the houſe of Auſtria. 
In the year 1718, when the duke of Orleans, regen 
of France, carried on a war againſt his couſin Philip 
of Spain, the duke of Liria ſerved againft his fab 
the duke of Berwick. In the war, the hiſtory of wid 
I now write, the kings of France, Spain, Poland, 2 
the elector of Bavaria, were the neareſt a-kin to ii 
queen of Hungary, whom they attacked; and up- 
that very tie of relationſhip the laſt of theſe princes if 
up a claim to plunder her. We have ſeen, in © 


cours 


* Namely, the French, which is ſpoken in every court 
Europe but our own. 

+ This remark can allude only to our inſuring the ſhips of | 
enemy; 2 practice which, though prejudicial to the iofyrer, * 
been proved beneficial to the community. 
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urſe of this war, Francis, great duke of Tuſcany, 
nd now emperor of y, keep an envoy at Paris, 
hoſe children ſerved againſt him ; and we have ſeen 
| the ſons of the Tuſcan prune minitter in our ſervice. 
e had a 2 of this Rind before our 
es, and yet not rar us. 
All 3 of the — ſtates of this part 
f the world are allied either by blood or by treaty ; 
nd yet they ſcarely conclude a marriage or a treaty that 
not the cauſe of ſome future diſagreement. 
Commerce, whereby they are neceffarily linked, is 
Imoſt always the occaſion of their difſenting. The 
o ſubjects whereon to ground a war are every where 
Iſe unknown: a wife is known, no where but in Eu- 
ope, to bring to her huſband a war for her dower, by 
ettmg up a right to ſome diſtant province. Na act of 
onfraternity is known among princes ; nor a reverſion 
rom one family to another no way related to it ; nor 
yet ſmall fiefs paying homage at the fame time to ſeveral 
great princes, who are diſputing about the homage and 
f itſelf among one another, as it happens ſo oiten in 
:rmany and Italy. Hence it ariſes, that Aſia is almoſt 
ways in a pacific ſtate , 1: we except the invaſions 
f conquerors, who are in that part of the world yet 
more cruel than m Europe, and the unavoidable quar- 
rels, more eſpecially among the Turks and Perſians, 
about frontiers. 

Thoſe, who accurately and nicely examine into the 
capital events of this world, will eafily remark; that, 


, and buf one of any conſequence in 

Great Tartary, China, and the Indies, countries of 
immenſe extent, better peopled, and much richer. In 
a word, there has been no war on account of trade in 
Aſa; Africa, or America, but what has been kindled 
dy the Europeans +. | 
F 3 The 

* Witneſs the civil diſſentions in Perſia and lodia, by which 
cola Provinces in the world are reduced to ruin and deſola- 


＋ Here the author is miſtaken, as appears by the numberleſs 


fince the ! 1600, there have been forty conſiderable = 
wars in Europe 
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The marriage of Maximilian I. afterwards empery 
of Germany, with Mary of Burgundy, had been x 
three the occaſion of a perpetual difference be. 
tween France and Auftria. American and Aſiatic 
trade was afterwards freſh ground for diſcord in Europe 
The ſyſtem of the balance of power in Europe, which 
is at preſent the cauſe and pretext of ſo many league 
and wars, firſt made its appearance during the diſputg 
between Charles V. and — I. 

Henry VIII. king of England, who, ſeeing himſelf 
between two potent rivals, laboured to prevent each 
from acquiring a ſuperiority, took for his device an u. 
cher, with his bow bent, and this motto, Whom! 
defend ſhall be maſter ;” but if Henry held the balance, 
it was with an unſteady hand. 

Henry IV. of France, ed by the houſe 0 
Auſtria, was conſtantly aided by queen Elizabeth, and 
the ftates of Holland owed their liberty to the protect. 
on of theſe two princes. So long as theſe three powers 
dreaded the ſuperiority of the houſe of Auſtria, Eng- 
land and Holland continued to be conſtant allies to 
France. If this union was now and then weakened, it 
was never totally deſtroyed, their real intereſts being i 
very apparent. 

"The proteſtant ſtates of Germany were alſo the ns 
tural friends of France, becauſe that ever fince the 
time of Charles V. they had reaſon to fear the houſe 
of Auſtria might make a patrimony of the empire, and 
conſequently oppreſs them. The Swedes were invited 
into Germany by them, by France, nay even by Rome 
itſelf, — ſtood in awe of the . 3 
always diſputed, and always prevailing in Italy. ut 
the makdle of the laſt century, England and Holland 
with pleaſure beheld the imperial branch of the houſe 
of Auſtria obliged to gor up Lane to the electon 
of Saxony, the preſecture of Alſatia 1 


wars carried on by the yncas of Peru, the emperors of Mexico 
and the divers ſavage nations of America and Africa, long befor 
Chriftian colonies were eſtabliſhed in thoſe countries, 

dy the weaty of Muniter. 


rench intereſt , though 

he had murdered Lewis Thirteenth's brother-1n- 
aw, and Lewis the Great's uncle. Every body almoſt 
wiſhed France fucceſs againſt the Auſtrians, until 
Lewis MV. became formidable from his 
which he owed to his having choſen the greateſt gene- 
rals and moſt able miniſters of his time, as well as to 
the weakneſs of his enemies. 
In 1667, he deprived the houſe of Auſtria of one half 
of Flanders, and of Franche-Comte the following year. 
i was now that the Dutch, becoming of ſome conſe- 
quence from their cou in war, and their 1 
in trade, no longer dreaded their old maſters the Auſ- 
trians, and began to entertain ſome fears of their an- 
tient protectors the French. They compelled Lewis 
XIV. by dint of their negotiations, to accede to the 
treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, and boaſted of their ſucceſs. 

This was the firſt occaſion of that monarch's ſudden 
invaſion of Holland in 1672, in which project he eaſily 
induced Charles II. king of England, to concur ; who 
not only wanted money, but had alſo ſome grounds of 
complaint againſt Holland. He preferred the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the Dutch to the conqueſt of Flanders, which 
he might perhaps have kept, as he bad ſome claims up- 
on that terrirory ; but England and Holland were ſoon 
after reunited, and ever fincealways oppoſed the French 
intereſt, The glory and, power of Lewis XIV. inereaſ- 
ed, and fo in proportion did the number of his ene - 


mies. 
F 4 The 


® This union was the greateſt political flaw in the conduct 

of Cromwell ; for, at this 2 the power of France was be- 
ginning to grow very formidable, and that of Auſtria to decline. 
Cromwell's preferring the French to the Spaniſh intereſt, is ſaid 
to have been owing to the particular regard and veneration which 
he had conceived for the perſon and character of Charles Guſ- 
uvus king of Sweden, who was the faſt friend of France. Per- 
haps he was alſo influenced by tbe adulation of cardinal Mazarine, 
who cultivated his good-will wich the moſt proſtrate ſervility. 
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The fame ſyſtem of the balance of power ſo long 
© fed againſt rhe Auſtrians was now turned again 
the Frenc':, Fyer firce 689, William III. king of 
England and ſtadtholder of Holland, had been the foul 
of a r-rty which conjured up againſt France, Spain, 
Germminy, England, Holland, and Savoy; nay even 
pope innocent XI. Lewis the Great ſupported himſelf 
agaiuſt all theſe enemies. He had, for a good while 
Paſt, near 400.000 men in arms, and upwards of 100 
thips of the line; of which, when he came to the 
throne, he had only fix; and though his marine re- 
ceived ſuch a violent ſhock in the affair of La Hogue , 
and the India company, which had been eſtabliſhed by 
the celebrated Col was deſtroyed ; yet he made a 
proves at Ryſwick, neither ſhameful nor unprofitable. 

he ſyſtem of general equilibrium, compoſed of fo 
many particular views, produced this peace, and en- 
gendered a ſcheme of politics unheard of before, 

The ince of the Auſtrian branch, who now 
fate on the th throne, had no children, and was 
in a very bad ſtate of health. The courts of London 
and the Hague entered into a compact with Lewis XIV. 
whom they did not love, whereby, in conjunction with 
him, they diſpoſed of the Spaniſh dominions. Theſe 
were ſhared among ſeveral powers, and a part given 
to Lewis, for fear he ſhould have put himſelf in a 
condition to ſeize the whole. Charles II. king of 
Spain, reſenting fuch an inſult upon his weakneſs as that 
of dividing his eſtate even while he lived, named the 
ſon of the elector of Bavaria as his heir. This child 1 
was grandſon to Philip III. t 

The choice appeared both juſt and prudent : the 

| 
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houſe of Auftria might murmur, but had it not in its 
power to avenge itſelf, The diſſention, which mult 
ba ve inevitably followed from the partition, was now 
no longer to be feared; and the equilibrium of Europe 
was preſerved: but this young prince died — 
mon 


Where the fleet under Tourville was totally defeated, in 
IT 1692, by admiral Ruſle), after wards created earl of Or- 
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months after his being declared heir to the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

A ſecond partition treaty was then ſet on foot, 
whereby the Milaneſe was given to the houſe of Lor- 
rain, and the latter territory ceded to France, part of 
which project we have ſeen carried into execution. 

The king of Spain finding himſelf draw near his end, 
though in the flower of his age, propoſed to leave his 
crown to the archduke Charles, his wife's nephew, ſe- 
cond fon to the emperor Leopold. So ſtrongly did the 
ſyſtem of equilibrium predominate, that he did not dare 
to leave his dominions to the eldeſt fon, being certain 
that the fear of ſeeing Spain, the Indies, the empire, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Lombardy, united under one 
prince, would raiſe the reſt of Europe in arms, He 
requeſted the emperor to ſend his ſecond fon 
Charles to Madrid, at the of 10,000 men; but of 
this proceeding neither France, England, Holland, nor 
Italy, would have allowed, being all for the partition. 
It happened, in theſe affairs of the utmoſt importance 
to the intereſt of two great kings, as it often does on 
very ſlight occaſions in private life ; they had words, 
and came to an open rupture. The German pride could 
not digeſt the ith haughtineſs ; the counteſs of 
Pelitz, who governed the queen of Spain, alienated in- 
ſtead of ſecuring the affections of the people, whom 
ſhe ſhould have attached to her fide ; and they were 
— more diſguſted by the arrogance of the court ot 

jenna. 

| The young archduke commonly ſpoke of the Spa- 
niards in a very diſreſſ manner; and thence was 
taught, that. princes ſhould be very cautious how they 
expreſſed themſelves. His ſpeeches were tranfmitted 
to Madrid, not without rancor, by the biſhop of Leri- 
da, ambaſſador from Spain to the court of Vienna, 
who was diſguſted with the Germans. He wrote in- 
vectives much more bitter againſt the Auſtrian coun- 
cils, than ever the archduke Fad thrown out againſt the 
Spaniards, * The diſpoſition of Id's miniſters,” 
lays he in one of his letters, mbles the horns of 
the bulls in my country ; they are little, hard, and 

F 5 rooked.” 
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crooked.” This letter was made public; the biſhop 
was recalled, and, on his return to Madrid, increaſed 
more than ever the averſion of the iards * the 
Germans. Many trifling matters, for fach will alway, 
intermingle themſelves among the moſt important af. 
fairs, contributed to bring abont the great change 
which ha in Europe, and made way for that re- 
volution whereby Spain and the Indies were for ever loſt 
to the houſe of Auſtria. 

Cardinal Portocarero, and the reſt of the Spaniſh 
grandees, who were moſt in favour at court, united to 
prevent the diſmembering of the Spaniſh monarchy, 


and perſuaded Charles II. to prefer a grandſon of Lewis 

to a prince very diſtant from, and incapable of 
defending, them. This diſpoſition was not annulling the 
folemn renunciation of the crown of Spain, which had 
been made by the mother and wife of Lewis XIV. be- 
cauſe it had been only _ _— 
doms from being united under their eldeſt born, who 
was not now ſelected. Thus juſtice was done to the 
rights of blood, at the fame time that the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy was preſerved entire. 


The king, who was a ſcrupulous man, conſulted the 
beft uvines, and they agreed in opinion with his coun- 
cl. At length, infirm as he was, he wrote himſelf to 
pope Innocent XII. ftating the caſe, and aſking his ad- 
vice. The , Who imagined he faw the 7 
of Italy eftablithed in proportion as the houſe of Aul- 
tia was weakened, adviſed him in his anſwer to give 
the preference to the houſe of France. The pope's 
letter was dated July the 16th, 1700. He wiſely treat- 
ed the king's cafe of conſcience as a matter of ſtate, 
while the king himſelf, who with good reaſon was de- 
Srous of having juſtice on bis fide, treated this very 
t matter of ſtate as a cafe of conſcience. 
wis XIV. had notice of this ftep ; the court 0 
Verfailles had no other ſhare in this memorable event : 
there was not then even a French ambaſſador at Ma- 
erid; fer marſhal Harcourt had been recalled fin 
months before, his longer continuance there being diſ- 
agreeable, becauſe of the partition treaty, which France 
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ſeemed ready to ſupport by force of arms. All Eu 
was miſtaken in ſuppoſing this treaty dictated at 
court of Verſailles. The expiring monarch had con- 
fulted only the intereſt of his kin and the deſires 
of his ſubjects. This will, which cauſed ſuch an alte- 
ration in the affairs of Europe, was kept ſo ſecret, that 
count Harrach, the imperial ambaſſador, ſtill flattered 
himſelf, that the archduke was the declared ſucceſſor, 
and waited a good while the iſſue of the council aſſem- 
bled immediately after the king's death, before he was 
undeceived. | 
The duke d' Abrantes approached him with open 
arms ; the ambaſſador no longer doubted of the arch- 
duke's being a king, until he heard the duke d' Abran- 
tes, as he embraced him, expreſs himſelf thus: © I 
come from taking leave of the houſe of Auſtria.” 
Thus, after two hundred years ſpent in war and ne- 
gotiations about ſome frontiers of the Spaniſh domini- 
ons, France ſaw herſelf, by a ſtroke of a pen, put into 
poſſeſſion of the whole monarchy, without treaty or 
cabal, nay, without ſo much as having hoped for that 
ſucceſſion. It has been in ſome meature the cuſtom 
thus to publiſh here the plain truth of a fact hitherto 
miſrepreſented hy ſtateſmen or hiſtorians, according as 
prejudices or appearances miſled them. That which 
has in ſo many volumes been ſet forth of the ſums of 
money laviſhed by the marſhal d' Harcourt, and his 
bribing the Spanith miniſters to come at the will, muſt 
de ranked amongſt political lies and popular errors. 
The miniſter then at the head of foreign affairs in 
France has given an #uthentic atteſtation of this truth 
under his own hand-writing ; but the king of Spain, in 
chooſing for his ſucceſſor the grandſon w a king, who 
had been fo long his enemy, had plainly employed his 
thoughts on the conſequences which the idea of a ge- 
neral equilibrium muſt neceſſarily excite. | 
The duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV. had 
been called to the ſucceſſion of Spain only becauſe there 
ſeemed to be no hope of his ever rifing to the throne 
of France; and the ame wil! which, in cafe of the 
failure of princes ol the blocd oi Lewis XIV, n. 
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ed the erown to the archduke Charles, afterwards em. 


peror by the name of Charles VI. expreſaly ſtipulates, 
that the empire and Spain ſhould never be reunited 
under the ſame ſovereign. : 
: Rb. rye * +. Auſtria, which fat on 
the imperial t , ſeeing itſelf deprived of the Span- 
iſh ſucceſſion, — 96-0 ſubſtitute, raiſed all 
Europe in arms againſt the houſe of Bourbon. That 
very „who neither would nor could fend ten 
thouſand men into Spain to ſecure the throne to his ſon 
the archduke, ſoon brought an hundred thouſand into 
the field. The duke of Savoy, father-in-law to the 
duke of Burgundy, and to the king of Spain, entered 
ſhortly after into a confederacy againſt his ſons-in-law. 
England and Holland, which had declared for the arch- 
duke, ſuſtained the chief burden of this long war, until 
at length that equilibrium, which had been a pretext 
for ſo many diſputes, became itſelf the baſis of a peace. 
The very 9 which had been 5 by 
Charles II. archduke, to whom the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy had been. proviſionally left, and for whom a 
bloody war had been kindled, became emperor in 1711, 
dy the death of his elder r That Cet. 
on, which in England was called Lory, and which op- 
poſed the Whig adminiſtration, made uſe of this o 
unity to diſpoſe queen Anne to laviſh no more the 
lood and treafure of the Engliſh in a cauſe whereby 
the emperor Charles VI. muſt acquire more power 
than ever had been veſted in the hands of Charles V. 
and by a continuance, in which ſhe alſo ated in direct 
tion to the views and real intereſt of England, 

as well as the reft of Europe, which had been appre- 
benſive of ſeeing Spain and the empire united under the 
fame crowned But an incident, from which 
ſuch important conſequences could never have been ex- 
pefted, contributed more than any thing elſe to bring 
about the great work of peace. | 

One of the chief cauſes of the will of Charles II. 
had been the haughtineſs of a German lady. The 
peace of Europe was owing to the infolence with which 
an Enghſh treated queen Anne, The ducheſs of 


Marlborough 
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put the queen into a violent paſſion ; ſo 
that ſhe loſt all patience, and the Tories turned the 
affair to their own advantage. The queen changed 
her miniſters and her meafures. England, after being 
ſo long the bitter enemy of France, was the firſt to 
conclude a peace with her“: and ſoon afterwards that 
very uſeful victory obtained by marſhal Villars at De- 
nain, in the neighbourhood of » determined 
the ſtates of Holland and the emperor Charles VI. to 
make a general peace. | 

Lewis XIV. after being perſecuted for ten years by 
evil fortune, after having been reduced in 1710 to ſuch 
diſtreſs, that he was forced to abandon the ſupport of 
his ſon, and having had the mortification to find 
himſelf not attended to, unleſs he joined with the al- 
lies againſt his own blood, had yet at length the ſatis- 
faction to ſee his grandſon firmly ſettled upon the 
throne of Spain. 


. only in hope that it 
might not be di bered. By the treaty of Raſtadt 

Baden, made in 1714, the emperor was to keep all 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, with the duchy of Milan 
and kingdom of Naples, in ſpite of that ancient law, 
which provides, that this kingdom ſhall never be held 
with the empire. Charles V. bad ſubmitted to this 
law in receiving the inveſtiture of Naples from the 
pope, before he had aſſumed the imperial crown. But 
this very powerful vaſſal of the pope's found not much 
difficulty in obtaining a releaſe trom his oath; and 
Charles VL afterwa ienced as much civility 
from the court of Rome as Charles V. had done. 

Sicily, another branch which had been lopped from 
the Spaniſh monarchy, was then bequeathed to the 
duke of Savoy, who had afterwards Sardinia in ex- 
change for it. At length Minorca and Gibraltar, having 
been taken by the Engliſh, remained to that nation. By 
this peace the king ot Pruſſia was put in ——_— 


At Utrecht — It is no eaſy taſk to determine whether this 
Peace was molt owing to party or to patxiotiim. 
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the Upper Guelderland. The Dutch acquired for thei 
barrier Namur, Tournay, Menin, Furnes, Warneton, 
Ypres, „ &c. The emperor, beſides 
— them the defence of theſe paid them 
annually two millions five hundred thouſand livres; a 
convention ſcarcely to be paralleled in hiſtory, that x 
ſovereign ſhould give up his ſtrong towns and his mo- 
ney ts bis allies, (abend of gurrifaing the places with 
his troops. 

'The eleQor of Bavaria, father to him who was af. 
terwards emperor under the name of Charles VII. and 
his brother, the elector of Cologn, were reinſtated in 
their principalities and rights, which they had loſt by 
fiding with France, and being unfortunate. The em- 
peror Joſeph had, of his own authority, and indepen- 
dent cf the conſent of the three colleges, put them 
under the ban of the empire. Thus vaſt advantages 
were acquired by all the potentates. The principal, 
and yet it was not ſufficiently reſpected, was the pre- 
ſervation of mankind. An hundred thouſand men at 
teaſt muſt have been annually ſacrificed in the courſe of 
a war wherein fix hundred thouſand men “ were con- 
ſtantly in arms on both fides in Italy, Spain, Germany 
and Flanders. It is an undoubted truth, that, in ten 
years time, the ſouthern parts of Europe had loft above 
one million of men in the flower of their age. 

The twenty years which followed the peace of U- 
trecht enabled each nation to repair its lofſes ; a happy 
ſeries of years, the felicity of which met with very 
dight interruption. England encreaſed her trade by 
the ceſſion made to her by France of Newfoundland 
and Arcadia, alſo by the Aſſiento contract, which put 
her in poſſeſſion of the Negro trade in Spaniſh America, 
and, in fine, by the liberty which ſhe extorted from 
Spain of ſending annually a ſhip to Porto Bello, where- 
— reactant 

; rance 


® The preſent war has armed 2 confiderably greater 
number, and been attended with mere milery to the human 


on, in 1740 ; whereas, at the time of the t 
1 ſhe 
en Her trade and manufactures flouriſhed. 
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Eaft- 

; a WT India aroſe out of the ruins of a of 
a Gnances, which in 1719 had impoveriſhed one part of 
no- the nation, and enriched the other; and in 1725 it 
nh advanced to the 1 — ten millions of hvres, and 
was poſſeſſed of thirty-nine millions in ſhips, ſtore- 

af. WF houſes, and merchantable goods. This company re- 
nd built and enlarged the town of Pondic , which is 
in at preſent inhabited by an hundred people, 
by Wl regularly fortified, and defended by four hundred and 
m. fifty pieces of cannon . They cauſed the harbour of 
Ne Port POrient in Brittany to be cleanſed, and raiſed the 


2M from a ſmall village to a trading town. T 

res _ poſſeſſed of ſixty * from four hs 

al, eight hundred tons. In fine, during the fpace of 

e- twenty-eight years, had been eſtabliſhing a nur- 

at ſery for ſeamen, and a ſource of continual abundance ; 

ot for while all the ſtock proprietors received a conſiderable 

Nh intereſt from the farming of tobacco, all the profits of 

* the company were expended in making new eftabliſh- 

N ments, They could be charged with nothing but ſu- 

e rfluous exp-nces, which are ſtrong proofs of wealth. 

Fe commerce of the French colonies alone produced a 
jp circulation of one hundred millions +, and enriched 

y the commonwealth by the commodities tranſported 

} from one hemiſphere to the other. Since the year 
1712, ſome of theſe colonies bave encreaſed doubly. 

- Almoſt every town in France was anew embelliſhed, 
and the whole kingdom was apparently more populous, 
having, during this long æra, received no diſturbance from 

foreign wars. The tailing out between the duke of 


| Orleans, 


The populouſneſs and ſtrength of Pondicherry ate great - 
ly wagniles by Voltaire, as was manifeſt on its late reduc- 
tion, under the auſpices of colonel Coote. It was certainly 
the beſt fortified place in the Eaſt-ladies, but is now wholly 
Giimantled. 

F About four millions ſterling — Hence the importance #f 
Martinique acd Guadalupe, theis chief fettlemeats, may be 
ell ima ted. 
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Orleans, then regent, and Spain, in 1718, was hy 
of ſhort duration, nor was it attended with unforty. 
nate conſequences. It was not a quarrel between na. 
tion and nation, but between two princes ; in Paris it 
was hardly minded ; the people there attended to no. 
thing but the great gaine of ſtocks, which made and 
undid fo many great fortunes. 

The views of Spain were to recover the province: 
which had been rent from her formerly; and this wa 
not a time for her to make the attempt. It was to no 
purpoſe that her troops made a deſcent upon the iſland 
of Sardinia, which then belonged to the emperor, and 
afterwards upon — of which the duke of Savoy 
had been put in eſſion by the peace of Utrecht. 
All the fruit of theſe armaments was, that the emperor 
Charles VI. aſſiſted by an Engliſh ſquadron, and aided 
even by the regent of France, ſeized upon Sicily for 
himſelf, _ by the peace of Utrecht, it had been 
ceded to the houſe of Savoy, the princes of which, af- 
ter having been four years — 64 Sicily, became 
kings of Sardinia, which they ftill hold. 

Never at any time were 74 many negociations on foot 
as now never ſo many treaties ; nor ſo many jealou- 
fies. The intereſt of each nation ſeemed to change 
with that of individuals. The Engliſh government, 
which had been cloſely united with that miniftry, 
which, during the reign of Lewis XIV. had done 
every thing to fix Philip V. upon the throne of Spain, 
now changed fides : matters were ſo far from rolling in 
their natural channel, that the court of Madrid flung 
herſelf into the arms of her rival and enemy the court 
of Vienna, who had fo long conteſted with her for the 
ſovereignty of Naples, and lately deprived her of the 
iſland of Sicily. 

in ſhort, this very emperor Charles VI. whoſe firm 
intention was always to prevent the new houſe of 
Spain from having any _ in Italy, was ſo far pre- 
vailed upon, though of a different inclination, as to 
conſent that a fon of Philip V. and of his ſecond wite 
Elizabeth of Parma, ſhould be introduced with fix | 
thouſand Spaniards into the duchies of Parma and Pla- 
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centia, though the ſucceſſion was not as yet : he 
alſo gave the eventual inveſtiture of it, as well as that 


of the t dukedom of Tuſcany, by a ſolemn treaty, 
which been long upon the carpet, in 1725, to 
Don Carlos ® ; _— 2 72 thouſand 
iſh piſtoles, by way of purcha an engagement 
— to coſt him ſo dear. All the pro- 
ceedings of this agreement were ſurprizing: two rival 
houſes were united without any confidence in each 
other. The Engliſh, after having done all in their 
power to dethrone Philip V. and diſpoſſeſſed him of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, which, in ſpite of Spain, they 
ſtill & were the mediators of this peace. It was 
ſigned by Riperda, a Dutchman, who was then all- 
powerful in Spain, and who was diſgraced after having 
ſigned it f. | 
Wü the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of Bourbon 
thus encreaſed her dominions by a tranſient union with 
her enemy, ſhe had a miſunderſtanding with the 
French branch, in ſpite of the ties of blood and intereſt 
whereby they ought ſooner or later to be reunited. Ir 
was thus the two branches of the houſe of Auſtria had 
been formerly divided. France, having at that time 
joined with Englaad, had no real allies ; but in the 
year 1727 things began to fall into their natural chan- 
nel. The French miniſtry ſtrengthened the bonds of 
friendſhip ſubſiſting between the two houſes of F * 
and that miniſtry appearing altogether equitable 
diſintereſted, bans bio = —ͤ— of Eu- 
rope. 

A war broke out between England and Spain, occa- 
honed by a commercial diſpute. The Spaniards laid 
ſiege to Gibraltar, before which town they waſted doth 
their time and their forces, for the Englith had render- 
ed it impregnable. France was the mediatrix ; ſhe fav- 
ed the honour of the Spaniards by prevailing on them 

to 


The preſent king of Spain, who. conducted N 
yles by uw Leet feet vader the command of Sir Ge 
ager 


+ He afterwards died i indigence and odſcurity at Te- 
tuan, on the coaſt of 1 
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2 the fiege, and reconciling the diſputing partie, 
treaty. 
The — would have eluded the promiſe he had 
made of ceding Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to 
Don Carlos. French miniſtry engaged him to 
keep his word: they alſo artfully prevatied upon the 
Engliſh, though avowed enemies to the grandeur of 
the houſe of Bourbon, to tranſport fix thouſand Spani. 
ards into Italy, thereby to ſecure to Don Carlos h, 
new territory; and, in fine, that prince was ſhortly af- 
ter conveyed thither, together with his troops, by an 
— fleet. In 1731 he was acknowledged ſovereign 
rma, and heir to the dukedom of Tuſcany. The 
great duke of Florence, the laſt of the Medicis family, 
accepted of an heir, which had been given him with- 
out his haying been once conſulted. 

Some time before the French miniftry had determin- 
ed the emperor in his reſolution of ſuppreſſing the 
Eaſt-India company, which had been eſtabliſhed at 
Oſtend. It was the intereſt of all trading nations, 
whereof France = not * the leaſt conſiderable. 

yed the ſerene glory of making up all differ- 
—_— her neighbours, when he death of Au- 
guſtus II. king of Poland, gave a total change to the 
affairs of Europe. Cardinal Fleury, then near four- 
ſcore years of age, made it his whole ſtudy to preſerve 
this happy peace to France, and to all Europe. His 
turn of mind, his character, his time of life, and his 
» which was founded in moderation, all rendered 
m averſe to war. Walpole “, the prime miniſter of 
England, was exa of the fame way of thinking: 
in was poſſeſſed of all ſhe had required. The 
orth was in profound peace, when the death of Au- 


guſtus II. king of Poland, replunged Europe into that 


® Sir Robert Walpole was averſe to the war, from an ap- 
that the —— of extraordinary ſupplies to carry 
it on, would introduce « uiry into his conduct, particylas|y 
with ref to the na debt, which, notwithſtanding b. 
boaſted ſink iug — 112 ſo little diminiſhed during + 
peace of near thirty years. | 
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ſeries of misfortunes from which ſhe is rarely exempt 
for ten years together. 

King Staniſlaus, father-in-law to Lewis XV. already 
nominated to the crown of Poland in 1704, had been 
choſen in the moſt legal and folemn manner; but the 
emperor Charles VI. obliged the ſtates to proceed to 
another election, which was rted by the Imperial 
and Ruſſian arms. The fon of the late king of Po- 
land, elector of Saxony, and Charles VPs nephew, 
carried it from his competitor. Thus the houſe of 
Auſtria, which had found itſelf unable to keep Spain 
and the Weſt Indies, was yet fufficiently ſtrong to 
wreſt Poland from Lewis the Fifteenth's father-in-law. 
France ſaw the fame accident repeated, which had hap- 
pened to Prince Armand de Conti, who, though ſolemnly 
elected, yet being without money and troops, and little 
better recommended than ſupported, loſt that kingdom, 
to which he had been called by the voice of the people. 
King Stamiſlaus went to Dantzick to ſupport his elec- 
tion 3 but the majority, by whom he had been choſen, 
ſoon allowed themſelves to be borne down by the mi- 
nority that were againſt him. This country, where 
the people are enſlaved ; where the nobility ſell their 
votes 3 where there is never money enough in the pub- 
lic treaſury to maintain an army ; where the laws are 
without vigour ; where their liberty is only productive 
of diviſions ; this ſame country, I fay, boaſts in vain 
their warlike nobility, who can bring into the field 
100,000 Men. 

Ten thouſand men ſoon diſperſed the partizans of 
Staniſſaus. The kingdom of Poland, which, in the 
preceding age, looked upon the Ruſſians with contempt, 
were now intimidated and directed by them. The em- 
pire of Ruſſia had become formidable fince it had been 
new modelled by Peter the Great. Ten thouſand dif- 
ciplined ſlaves of Ruſſia made the Poliſh nobility difap= 
pear ; and Staniſlaus, having taken refuge in the city 
of Dantzick, was quickly beßeged by 40,000 Ruſſians ; 
2 of Germany, united with Ruſſia, thought 

certain of fi . To preſerve the balance of 
power, France ſhould have ſeat thither a numerous 
army 
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army by ſea; but England could not, without taking 
part, have tamely looked on amidſt ſuch immenſe pre. 
parations. Cardinal Fleury, willing to keep well with 
that crown, neither choſe to have * ſhame of entire- 
ly abandoning the cauſe of Staniſlaus, nor yet did 
he incline to hazard any large number of troops in his 
defence. He therefore fitted out a ſquadron, on board 
of which were embarked 1500 men commanded by 
« brigadier. This officer did not look upon his com- 
miſſion in a ſerious light; ſo that judging, as he ap- 

Dantzick, that he ſhould only facrifice his 
ittle army, without reaping any advantage, retired 
into Denmark. 

Count de Plelo, ambaffador from France to the 
king of Denmark, beheld with indignation a retreat 
which ſeemed fo mortifying to the nation. He was 
= young man well yerſed in polite learning and phi- 
loſophy, inſpired with ſentiments of a very heroic na- 
ture, and deſerving of a better fate. He reſolved to 
fuccour Dantzick with this ſmall force againſt a pow- 
erful army, or to die in the attempt. Before he em- 
barked, he wrote a letter to count de Maurepas, the 
miniſter of ſtate, which concluded thus : I am certain 
I ſhall never return ; to you I recommend my wife and 
children,” He arrived before Dantzick, landed his 
men, and attacked the Ruſſian army. He fell in the 
field as he had predicted, covered with wounds ; and 
thoſe of his followers that were not killed, were made 
priſoners of war. His letter, which was very affect- 
ing, and the account of his death, reached Paris to- 
gether. It drew tears from the eyes of the whole 
council: he was unanimouſly admired and lamented. | 
remember, ſome time after, when his widow ap 
with her children in the public walks, the multitude 
gathered round with acclamations of tenderneſs, fully 
expreſſive of the veneration in which they held his 
memory. 

Dantzick was taken : the ambaſſador from France to 
Poland, who was then in the place, was made priſoner 
of war, without any reſpect being paid to the privi- 
leges of his character. King Staniſlaus eſcaped, but 
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not without infinite danger, and by means of more 
diſguiſes than one; after having ſeen a price ſet by the 
Muſcovite general upon his head, in a free country, of 
which he was a native, and in the heart of a nation 
to = rule of which he had been every way legally 
elected. 5 

The French miniſtry had totally loſt that reputation 
ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of grandeur, had they not 
revenged ſuch an inſult; but that inſult would have 
been ill-timed, if not advanta Their diſtance 
from each other prevented the Muſcovites from feeling 
the indignation of France; and policy directed it ſhould 
be turned againſt the emperor, which was effectually 
done in Germany and Italy. 

France entered into alliance with Spain and Sardinia. 
Theſe three powers had different intereſts, but all 
united in the one point of weakening the houſe of 
Auſtria, The dukes of Savoy had been a long time 
encreaſing their dominions by flow degrees; ſometimes 
by hiring troops to the emperors, and ſometimes by de- 
claring againſt them. King Charles-Emanuel had his 
eye upon the Milaneſe, and it had been promiſed him 
* the miniſtry both of Verſailles and Madrid. Phili 

. of Spain, or, more properly ſpeaking, his ſpou 
Elizabeth of Parma, hoped for ſome better eſtabliſh- 
ment for her children than Parma and Placentia, The 
king of France had no advantage in view but his own 


_ glory, the humbling of his enemies, and the triumph 


of his allies. No- body then foreſaw, that Lorrain 
would be the fruit of this war. We are almoſt always 
guided by events, whereof we have ſeldom the direc- 
tion, Never was any negociation brought to ſo quick 
2 concluſion as that which united theſe three monarchs, 
— — and Holland, which had been generally ac- 
cuſtomed to fide with Auſtria againſt France, ſorſook 
her upon this occafion. This was the effect of that 
character for equity and moderation, which the court 
of France had acquired. It was owing to the notion 
conceived by her natural enemies, that her views were 
. pacific, and free from all ambitious views, that 
ept them quiet, even while ſhe was at war. Nothing 

. could 
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By this peace Don Carlos was acknowledged kin 
been 


Naples and the Two Sicilies. 


Europe 


ry. wed. 


Medicis, which 


E of 
been formerly awarded to Don Carlos, was now made 


The inheritance 


ror's in- 


the em 


over to Francis duke of Lorraine, 


Tuſcany 


of 


tended ſon-in-law. The laſt grand duke 
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claimed by the holy ſee, to hic 
ma had paid homage; ſo muck do 
princes C with the times. B | 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, which were the birth- 
right of Don Carlos, ſon to Philip V. and a princeſs of 


F 
Charles VI. | 

The king of Sardinia, duke of Savoy, who had laid 
his account in havi * Milaneſe, 33 42 
mily, which had y aggrandizcd itſelf, had 
— — —— only a ſmall ſhare of it, viz. 
the Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, and the fiefs of Langhes : 
he derived his claim to this dukedom from a daughter 
of Philip II. king of Spain, his anceſtor. France had 
alſo ſome old pretenſions deſcended to them from Lewis 
XII. the natural heir of the duchy. Philip V. had 
likewiſe his claims founded upon in ts re- 
newed to four kings of Spain his predeceſſors ; but 
theſe pretenſions yielded to conveniency and public ad- 


vantage. The emperor kept poſſeſſion of the Mila- 

uld 

always grant the inveſtiture of them, as lord 4 
By this treaty king Staniſlaus renounced the kin 

retained the title of king; but he wanted a more ſo- 


neſe, notwithſtanding the general law of the hefs of 
amount; otherwiſe he might, in proceſs of time, 

to which he had been twice clected, and in the poſſeſ- 
ld indemnity; an indemnity more advantageous to 
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the empire, which enjoins, that the ſho 
low up all the feudal dependencies of his crown. 
lion of which his friends could not preſerve him. He 


'* i France than to himſelf. Cardinal Fleury ſeemed at 
a that tune contented with the duchy of Bar ®, which 
le was 


„ The duchy ot Bar, though b ivalent for the 
crown of Poland, yields, — > EE _— 
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was yielded to Staniſlaus by the duke of Lorrain, al 
the reverſion to the crown of France: but the the; 

reigning duke of Lorrain was not to yield up hi, 
duchy, till put in full —— of Tuſcany. Thus the 


giving up Lorrain 222 caſualties ; and 
little we — 1 


thus the greateſt ſucceſ 
and web — conjunctures. cardinal 


Wa 
— to make his own uſe of theſe advantage, : 
he demanded Lorrain upon the fame terms with the 
duchy of Bar, and he obtained it: it only coſt him 4 
little ready money, and a penſion of four millions fie 

fand li granted to Francis until the 
duchy of Tuſcany ſhould devolve to him. Thus the 
reunion of Lorrain with France, which had before 
been fo often tried in vain, was irrecoverably complet. 
ed. By this proceeding a Poliſh _ was tranſplanted 
into Lorrain, the reigning dukes of Lorrain were re- 
moved into 1 0 and a ſecond ſon of mount 
ed the throne of es. The medal of Trajan thu; 
inſcribed, Regna pr” want 55 — 2 diſpoſed of,” 


mi ke have been Sarl 
* The emperor ed by Franc thou ht he had gained 


-- ſd —xpoedde 22222 
ever ſince —— [„ your 1713 to engage all the ſtates of the 
empire, and the princes his neighbours, to guaranty 
the indiviſible poſſeſſion of his hereditary dominions to 
his eldeft daughter Maria Thereſa, who had been mar- 
ried to the d of Lorrain, grand duke of Tuſcany, i 
1736. The emperor hoped to ſee his almoſt expiring 
race revived in the of his eldeſt daughter's ſon, 
which ſon might preſerve the patrimony of the houf 
of Auſtria, and rejoin it to the empire. With ths 
view he had contributed to raiſe the eleQor of Saxony, 
who had married one of his nieces, to the throne d 
Poland by force of arms; and procured the guarant! 

| | | ol 


It is ſurrounded now entirely by the French dominions, bi 
was formerly ſubje@ to the dukes of Lorrain, and generally ia. 
cluded within the limits of that duchy, until duke Charles Ill, 
was deſpoiled of his territories in 1633, oy an edi of the par 
liament of Paris, and his dominions united to France in 1655 
by wp article in the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
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Sq 22 1 — 4 — 
| ic Sanction. It was i 5 
— Ruſſia, Denmark, and the ſtates of 
the empire : he even flattered himſelf, that he ſhould 
obtain an equivalent to a formal acceptation from the 

intermarry with his niece, er emperor 
es: Toſeph. In ſhort, he thought he had ſecured every 
the thing, when he had obtained the guaranty of France; 
n « {although prince Eugene, a little before his death, had 
five i told him he ought to have an army of 200,000 ſoldiers, 


the and no guaranty. 
the He preſſed the French miniſtry, however, 


to aſſure, 
fore ll by treaty, the order eſtabliſhed in the Auſtrian ſucceſ- 
let. fron; and they conſented. The elector of Bavaria, 
ed BY who imagined he had lawful claims upon the Auſtrian 
re- ¶ ſucceſſion, in prejudice to Charles the Sixth's daugh- 
1nt- ters, intr alſo the protection of the court of 
bus France, who was, at that time, of ſufficient weight to 
of,” Wi ſettle all their rights. That miniſtry, in 1737, gave 
the emperor to underſtand, that, by this guaranty, 
ned nothing was intended that could injure the pretenſions 
ring of the houſe of Bavaria; and they reminded him, 
the chat, in 4732, when he prevailed upon the ftates of 
che empire to accede to this Pragmatic Sanction, he 
lad formally declared he would not prejudice the rights 
1ar- of any perſon whatever. They entreated him to do 
„in WF juſtice to the houſe of Bavaria, and their remonftrances 
ring were for that time made in ſecret. Thoſe ſparks, which 
ſon, ¶ were ſo ſoon to cauſe a moſt dreadful combuſtion, were 
do concealed N the embers. 

All the princes of Chriſtendom were at peace, if we 
except the diſputes juſt kindling between Spain and 
2 about their American commerce. The court 
of France was till looked upon as the general arbi- 
uator of Europe. | 

The emperor, without conſulting the empire, made 
war upon the Turks. It was unfortunate to him; but 
the mediation of France ſaved him on the very brink of 
the precipice to which he had been driveen. Monſ. 
Villeneuve, her ambaſſador to the Porte, went into 

Vor. XU. G 
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, and in 1739 concluded a peace with 
Rider,” of which bis imperial majeſty foo © 
much need. 


France, almoſt at the ſame time, reſtored peace t9 
republic of Genoa, menaced with a civil war: 


T 


Corfica with a reinforcement of arms, ammunition, 


and money ; w he was declared king : he 
was crowned with a laure] wreath, acknowledged by 
the whole iſland, and carried on the war. The Ge- 
noeſe ſena a pri 

ther able 

duce the 


3 > 
i 


recourſe to France, who ſent into that iſland ſuc- 
ceſſively count de Boiſſieux, and the marquis de Mail- 
lebois, afterwards a marſhal of France. Theodore 
was driven out of the iſland, the malecontents 
quieted, at leaſt for a while, and all things were 
peaceably ſettled. — 


Sorne years after, this unfortunate perſon died, a priſoner 
for debt, in one of the jails in London, leaving & juſt ftigma on 
the ilþ-timed peaury of the Britiſh ad—ſt—o, 
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Europe as provinces ſevered from the empire. In the 
pdecel they give the tine of Majely tone bing whe 
ever | 


The elector of Cologne ſtiles himſelf Chancellor « 
Italy, and the elector of Triers aſſumes the title d 
Chancellor of Gaul. The German king, whom they 
chooſe at Frankfort, is declared Kin of the Roma! 
though he has not the ſmalleſt juriſdiction in Rome; 
and he exaQts a tribute of all the provinces of Italy, 
when he has forces ſufficient to compel the paymen, 
Such a number of equivocal rights had the 
ſource of all the calamities and ſubductions Italy hi 
ſuſtained for the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. | 
ſeemed, therefore, probable, that the confuſion, int 
which Germany was in danger of being thrown by the 
death of Charles VL das give to Italy that exten- 
fve liberty of which the people were ſo very ambitious 
The new revolution, which every body foreſaw weuld 
follow from the extinftion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
might not only annihilate the rights and the name d 
empire; but it even appeared doubiful, 
whether Germany was not likely to be divided be- 
tween ſeveral princes, all ſo potent, as to find it difficult 
to acknowledge a ſupreme head, or at leaſt to leave 
that head poſſeſſed of the fame authority as his prede- 
ceſſors enjoyed. 

It ſeems, therefore, that the inheritance of the 
houſe of Auſtria could net poſſibly avoid being difmen- 
bered. This inheritance conſiſted of Hungary and Bobe- 
mia, kingdoms which had long been elective, but were 
rendered hereditary by the Auſtrian princes ; of Aut 
trian Suabia, called Auſtria Anterior; of the Uppe 
and Lower Auſtria, conquered in the thirteenth centu- 
ry ; of Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, Flanders, the Bur 

aw, the Four Foreſt Towns, the Briſgaw, Friul, 
irol, the Milaneſe, the dukedoms of Mantua and 
Parma. With regard to Naples and Sicily, theſe tue 
kingdoms were poſſeſſed by Dan Carlos. Maria Tic 
reſa, the eldeſt daughter of Charles VI. founded be 
rights on the law of nature, which pointed out bet 
being called to her paternal inheritance, and on ie 
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—ͤ— * this law was confirmed, 
Charles Albert, eleftor of | varia, demanded the 


acceſſion by virtue of the will of Ferdinand, the firſt, 


brother to Charles V. By this will, Ferdinand, in de- 
fault of male iſſue, named his eldeft daughter the arch- 
ducheſs Anne, wedded to a duke of Bavaria, heireſs to 
his dominions. From her the eleQor Charles was de- 
ſcended ; and, as there were no male heirs left of the 
houſe of Auſtria, he claimed to inherit in right of his 
fourth anceſtor. 

Rights of a more recent nature were alledged by 
Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and elector of Saxony: 
2 the rights of his wife, eldeſt daughter of 
the emperor Joſeph, the elder brother of Charles VI. 
If Maria Thereſa looked upon the Pragmatic Sanction 
252 ſacred and inviolable law, the archcucheſs, queen 
of Poland, had another Pragmatic SanQion previouſly 
regulated in her favour by the father of Joſeph and of 
Charles. It had been ſettled in 1703, that the dangh- 
ter of Joſeph ſhould inherit preferably to the daughter 
of the younger brother Charles VI in caſe her two 
brothers ſhould die without male iſſue. After Charles 
mounted the imperial throne, he aboliſhed this fanQion ; 
therefore they might ſet that which he had made aſide, 
after his death. brother's daughters had been in 
his power, nor did he marry them till he made them 
renounce their rights: but a renunciation of fuch a 
nature muſt be conſidered as compulſive, and conſe- 
quently illegal. On every fide they rights of 
blood, teſtamentary diſpoſitions, family compacts, the 
laws of Germany, and the law of nations. 
The king of Spain extended his pretenſions to the 
whole ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, deriving his 
night from a wife of Philip II. daughter of the empe- 
ror Maximilian II. a princeſs from whom Philip V. was 
deſcended by the female line. It was indeed an extra- 
ordinary revolution in the affairs. of Europe, to fee 
the houſe of Bourbon laying claim to the whole inhe- 
ntance of the houſe of Auſtria. Lewis XV. might 
have pretended to this ſuc by as juft a title as 

G | any 


3 
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any other prince, fince he was deſcended 
line from the eldeſt male branch of the bou 
tria, by the wife of Lewis XIII. and li 
wife of Lewis XIV. but it was his buſineſs 
act as an arbitrator and protector, than as- a 
tor ; for, by that means, he had it in his 

determine the fate of this ſucceſſion, and of the impe· 
rial throne, in concert with one half of Europe; 
whereas, had he entered the liſts as a pretender, he 
would have had all Eu againſt him. This cauſe 
of ſo many crowned was publiſhed by public 
memorials in every 1 the — do 
was not a prince, nor a private , that did 
not intereſt himſelf in the diſpute ; and nothing leſs 
——— than a —＋ But how great- prov 

was . nded, when a ſtorm aroſe 

om a quarter w nobody expected it ! 

In the beginning of this century, the 22 Leo- 
pold, cg. himſelf of the Right which the German 
emperors conſtantly attributed to themſelves of 
creating kings, erected Ducal Pruſſia into a kingdom 
in 1701, in favour of Frederic William, elector of 
8 At that time Pruſſia was only a large 
deſert ; but Frederic William II. its ſecond king, purſued 
a plan of politics different from moſt of the princes of 
his time : he ſpent above five millions of livres in clear- 
ing the lands that were incumbered with wood, in build- 
ing towns, and in filling them with inhabitants : he 
ſent for families from Suabia and Franconia : he brought 
above fixteen thouſand men from Saltzburg, and ſur- 
niſhed them with all neceſſary im of labour, 
In this manner, by forming a new ſtate, and by extraordi- 
na be created, as it were a power of another 
kind; he laid up conſtantly about fixty thouſand Ger- 
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been in diſgrace in his father's 
his leifure hours to the . 


ih be had been Reel by nature. Thoſe 


lents w1 
on fob "wc mdeed would have hig 1 
rate 2, the public aw and admired but neit 
74. abilities were yet perceived ; 
ſo houſe of Aut Auſtria * more diſtruſt 
of him, than of the late king of Pruſſia. 

He came to the crown fs ments defios the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria and of the empire was 

he foreſaw the general confuſion ; and, upon 

iſe emperor's deceaſe he did not loſe a moment, but 
marched his army directly into Sileſia, one of the richeſt 
provinces which the daughter of Charles VI. poſſeſſed 
in Germany. He laid claim to four duchies, which his 
anceſtors had formerly held by purchaſes, or by family 
compacts. His predeceſſors had repeatedly and ſolemn- 
ly renounced thereto, becauſe they were 
not in a condition to make them good; but, 2s the 
preſent — he was reſol ved to 
3 , Spin Bavaria, and Saxony, all 

rance, were all now 
22 election — an emperor. The elector 
of Bavaria ſolicited France to procure him at leaſt a 
thare of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. He pretended indeed 
a title to the whole inheritance in his writings, but he 
durſt not demand the whole by his miniſters. Maria 
Thereſa, Igor + 4 the great duke of Tuſcany's 
ſpouſe, took poſſeſſion immediately of all the dominions 
which had been left hey by her father, and received the 
of the ſtates of Auſtria at Vienna, on the 
ſeventh of November 1740. Bohemia, and the pro- 
vinces of Italy, preſented their teſtimonies of » of allganc 
by their deputies. But the particularly gained 
ſections of the Hungarians by conſenting to take the 
antient coronation oath of bing Rok H. made in 
1222, and couched in theſe terms: © If I or any of 
my ſucceſſors ſhall, at any time whatever, violate your 
privileges, be it W in virtue of this * 
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both to you and your deſcendents, to deſend yourſclye, 
without being liable to be treated as rebels.” 
The greater the averſion which the anceſtors of the 
archd een had always ſhewn to the 
ance of fuch engagements, the more this prudent 

endeared her to the Hungarians, This people, who 
had ſo often attempted to ſhake off the Auſtrian yoke, 
embraced that of Maria Thereſa ; and after they had 
been two hundred years engaged in ſeditions, quarrels, 
and civil wars, they fuddenly began to adore their ſo- 
vereign. The queen was not crowned till ſome month 
after, which ceremony was performed at Preſburg on 
the 24 of June 1741 ; yet her authority was not the leh 
com : ſhe had already gained the hearts of the 
whole nation by that popular affability which her an- 
ceſtors had ſeldom | wat; and ſhe had laid afide that 
ceremonious and faſtidious air, which is apt to render 
princes odious, without procuring them any greater 
reſpect. Her aunt, the archducheſs, governeſs of the 
Netherlands, never admitted any body to eat at her ta- 
ble ; the niece admitted to hers all her ladies and officers 
of diſtinction ; the deputies of the ſtates were at liberty 
freely to addreſs her; ſhe never refuſed audience, 
nor ſuffered any body to depart from her diſcontent- 


Her firſt care was to ſecure to the grand duke her 
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of the Auſtrian name ; ' but the king, who faw plainly 
that this power was at that time no more than a name, 
and that the ftate in which Europe then was, would in- 
fallibly procure him allies, marched his army into Sile- 
fia in the month of December 1740. They wanted to 
put this device on his ſtandards, Pro Deo & Patria; 
but he ſtruck out Pro Deo, faying, © That it was im- 
proper thus to intermix the name of God with the 
quarrels of men ; and that his diſpute was concerning a 
province, and not concerning religion.“ He ordered 
the Roman eagle in relievo to be fixed on the top of a 
gilded ſtaff, and borne before his regiment of 
a ſtep which carried with it the appearance of his being 
neceſſarily invincible. He harangued his army, endea- 
vouring in every reſpec to reſemble the ancient Ro- 
mans, Entering Silefia, he made himſelf maſter of 
almoſt the whole province of which they had refuſed 
him a part; but nathing as yet was decided. « 

Marſhal Neuperg marched an army of about 
ty-four thouſand Auftrians to the relief of the invaded 
province; and the king of Pruſſia found himſelf under 
a neceiiity of coming to an engagement at Molwitz near 
the river Nei. Then it was that the Pruffian in- 
fantry ſhewed what they were able to perform: the 
king's cavalry, leſs ſtrong by half than the auſtrian, 
was entirely broken ; the firſt line of bi 
taken in flank ; the battle was though 


all the king's baggage was pi 
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by which the new houſe of Auſtria- 


the 
Europe ; it alſo aboliſhed the old rival 


the dependents of Bourbon 


HEN the king of Pruffia ſeized upon Sileſia, all 
— him — ger oy ackes 


ſhip ſubſiſtiog 
and Auftria ; 
na y, 
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mp, it was n or cardi- 
Richelieu 


ee eee ond mine of wid na 
laid, was in very 
JL of Pruſſia, on his ſetting out for Sileſia : it is ſo 
true, that he had not concerted any meaſures with 
cardioal F leury, that the nis de Beaveau, who was 


then at Berlin, whither-he had been ſent to compli- 
ment Frederick on his acceſſion in the name of France, 
knew not, on the firſt motion of the Pruſſian 


out, I believe I am going to OY 

r we will Goide. 1 1 
ing of a negotiation then at a di . 

* The French miniſtry befitated for ſome time. Car- 

dinal Fleury, then in his eighty fifth year, was fearful 

2 tation, his old age, and his country, 

22 Tbe Pragmatic ſanction, 


war, at which 
was loudly demanded by Paris and Verſailles 
a man of great diſtinction ſay, Cardinal Niebel 
pulled down the houſe of Auſiti, and Cardinal Fleury 


eight days to conſider of it, and then 

„of which he cauſed three copies to be made 
out, one of which was for the cardinal, another for 
of foreign affairs, and the third for him- 
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m even ſent 
vernor of Vienna. © | 
and Holland were at that time far from 
in their that balance to which t had 
tended. The ſtates general viewed in 
illebors's army, which was then in Weſt- 
phalia ; as did alſo the king of England, who was in 
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a 
of France, and the focial pleaſures of a nation, 


which was not as yet ſufficiently acquainted with his 
merit . | 


king of Pruſſia at this time of en in thoſe pett 
diſputes, which almoſt always 2 
allied armies, he anſwered the in theſe words, 
addrefſed to ittau: ** Thoſe, who are 
acquainted with me, know, that it is more my talent to 
break a lance in the field, than ſpin intrigues in 2 


place, where he bad a gar- 
grand duke of I uſ- 


The letter written by Maurice on this occafion to the king 
his father, who infiſted upon bis religuiſbing bis claim to Cour- 
land, notwithſtagding he had been Gemally elected by ol ons 
ple, reflects equal bonour upon his filial duty, his ſpirit, his 
megnanimity. At all events be refuſed to abdicate, unleſs, bis 
ſubjecte would abſolve him from the oath be bad taken to pro- 


empire, rather than ſuffer the leaſt blemiſh upon his honour. 
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caxons made an aſſault upon the town. They made 
two attacks on one fide, under cover of a deſpe- 
tate fire from their artillery, whereby the whole gar- 
riſon _— thither. In 3 oy 
Gaxe filently applied a ladder to ramparts 
New Town, in a part very diftant from the 
ſcene of action; all, the ladder not being long 
they were obliged to make up the with hand- 
barrows. The firſt man that mounted was Mon, 
Chevert, then lieutenant colonel of the regimen 
Beauce : he was followed by marſhal Brogho's eldeſt 
ſon. They reached the ramparts, and found only one 
centivel at ſome diſtance ; crowds ſoon followed their 
example, and they made themſelves maſters of the place, 
The whole garrifon laid down their arms ; and Ogilvy, 
with his three thouſand men, ſurrendered priſoners of 
war. Count Saxe faved the town from being pillaged 
and what was very extraordinary, is, that the conquer- 
ors and the conquered were mixed together pell-mell 
for three days : French, Saxons, Bavarians, and Bohe- 
mians, walked the ſtreets in common, without diſtinc- 
tion, or the ſhedding a fingle drop of blood. 

The elector of Bavaria, who was juſt come to the 
camp, wrote to the king an account of this ſucceſs in 
ſuch terms as a general would addreſs to the prince 
whoſe armies he commanded. He made his public en- 
try into the capital of Bohemia the fame day on which 
it was taken, and was crowned in the month of De- 
cember. In the mean time the grand duke, finding 
ſubſiſtence fail in the quarters which he occupied, re- 
tired to the ſouthern part of the province, and left the 
command of his army to his brother prince Charles of 
Lorrain. While theſe things were in agitation, the 
king of Pruflia made himſelf mafter of Moravia, a 

ovince lying between Bohemia and Sileſia ; fo that 
There ſeemed every-where loſt: her competi- 
tor had been crowned archduke of Auftria at Lintz. 


imperial throne under the name of Charles VII. 
electors had put a negative upon the vote of 
| Bohemia 
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Bohemia in 


chuſing an » while that province re. 
mained to the queen of agary, pretending i wa 
not what a woman had a right to. elector of Bu. 


varia, now maſter of „ might have availed hin. 
ſelf of it ; but 8 of ſo doing, 
ſuffered it to lie dormant. 

Marſhal Belleiſle, who had followed him from Prague 
to Frankfort, appeared rather as one of the pri 
electors than the ambaſſador of France . he had manag. 
all the votes, and directed every ation ; he re- 
ceived all the honours due to the repreſentative of 2 
king, who had given away the imperial crown. The 

of Mentz, who preſides at the election, gave 


all the other princes. His full inſtructions were ſent 
to the German chancery in French, though it had 
heretofore required thoſe pieces to be preſented in the 
Latin tongue, as being the of a go- 
vernment which aſſumes the tide and 
the Roman Empire. Charles Albert was elected in the 
moſt tranquil and ſolemn manner on the 4th of January, 
1742. One would have thought him covered with 
bag and at the ſummit of happineſs ; but the ſcene 
ſoon, and his very elevation rendered him one 
of the moſt unfortunate princes upon earth. 
The fault that had been committed by not providing 
2 fufficient number of cavalry, now to be felt. 
Marſhal Belleiſle lay fick at Frankfort ; and could not 
beſides, at tne ſame time, conduct — ons, ant 
command an army at a diftance. A nderſtanding 
began to gain ground among the allies ; the Saxons 
complained much of the Pruffians ; the latter complain- 


ed of the French; and they preferred complaints in 
their turn. 


Maria Thereſa was principally fi by her own 
nagraninity, and bythe money of Eagan, Holland, 
Venice ; by loans in Flanders ; but, above all, by 
the deſperate ardour of her troops, which ſhe aſſem- 
bled from all quarters. The French army was deſtroy- 
era aaa = 1 
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Croats, Pandours, and Talpaches. The Pandours are 


dificulty recruited. The French did not find the 
ame fortune as Guſtavus Adolphus, who opened his 
campaign in Germany with leſs than ten thouſand men; 
yet in a ſhort time found his forces encreaſed to _ 
— 2 augmenting them in proportion as he ad 


yanced®, 
The French army, which, on its entermg Bohemia, 
ſhould have amounted to forty-five thouſand men, con- 
ſiſted, on its leaving France, of not more than thi 
two thouſand, and in this number there was but ei 
thouſand cavalry, whereas there ought to have been 
twenty thouſand. Ev day then weakened the 
French and ftrengthened the Auſtrian forces. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, brother to the grand duke, was in 
the heart of Bohemia at the head of thirty-five thou- 
and effective men; and every where favoured by the 
8 He r a 3 my very ſue- 
ceſsfully, keeping enemy in a ſtate of continual 
alarm, by cutting off their convoys, and haraſſing them 
pe y on every hand with crowds of Huffars, 


garmen 
2 fabre, and a poignatd. 
„ armed with a fuſce, 
two piſtols, and a fabre. The Croats, called in France 
Cravates, are the militia of Croatia. The huffars are 
Hungarian cavalry mounted upon ſmall horſes, which 
are very light and hardy: they cut off poſts that are 
weak, and not y ſupported by cavalry, which 
was every where the caſe & the wang of France and 
Bavaria, The elector of Bavaria thought a ſmall num- 
ber of enough to preſerve a vaſt extent of coun- 
which he did not the empreſs queen in 
. to retake. It is eaſy to condemn the ope- 
rations of war when they are unfortunate z but theſe 
misfortunes are ſeldom yeh for a long time 
paſt, Marſhal Belleiſle had foretold them in all his let- 
ters from Frankfort. 


« They 
be Swediſh under Gaſtavus Adolphus amounted to 
16,000 horſe and foot when be firſt leaded in Germany. 
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. ** 'They have left troops, faid he, in the U 

Auſtria, which will be infallibly cut off.” 32 
thus to Monſ. Breteuil, then ſecretary of ſtate in the 
war rtment, the 15th of December, 1741: 


8. 
8 


Ay 


E 


cannot help dwelling on this important ſubject: I af. hon 
fure you that the misfortune, which I have fo long fore. i of hi 
ſeen, will inevitably happen: the firſt ſource of ou Ml Mon 
misfortunes muſt ariſe the mixture of nation; Will with 


among our ſoldiery, and their being ſcattered.” The 
marſhal, falling fick at Frankfort about the end of No- 
vember, took immediate care to write to court, that it 


2 


was neceſſary to ſend another general to take u T 
him the command of the armies. On the 8th of De- dow. 
cember, marſhal Broglio, an old officer, bred under Wl (@fte 
marſhal Villars,. and celebrated for many brave actions, cf u 
ſet out for Straſburgh. On his arrival in Bohemia, he year 
found the conquerors embaraſſed with their acquiſii- 1 


ons, and the Auſtrians poſſeſſed of all the poſts in the 
ſouthern parts of Bohemia. Upper Auftria was guard- 
ed only by fifteen thouſand Bavarians and eight or nine 
— French. Count 53 governor of 

jenna, appeared ſuddenly in thoſe quarters with gar- 
riſons drawn from ſuch towns as he left behind fim 


neral Khevenhuller advanced with thirty thouſand 
fighting men under the command of the grand duke. 
s only reſource was then to retire ; but the elec- 
tor had commanded him to defend a poſt, which it was 
not poſſible for him to maintain. baricadoed the 
us aſſaults, 


by the 


on the other by « ſtroag citadel, in which the emperors have 
ſometimes ſought refuge againſt the Turk. Geographers ul 
it to be the ancient Geſedunum, Ry 
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dragoons, ds ends ard arte he 
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rian , in which each combatant ſhewed 
ries of valour ; a eat ſuperio- 
ty to 

heir reputation: but it was to no purpoſe ; and they 


Doan Grocals, the pit was dag have wich they wers 


eady to fall. 
The king of Pruſſia, difſatisfied with marſhal 
io, wrote to him a en dat 
f Craſlaw ; and a with his own hand, this poſt- 
= I am quit with ux allies; for my 
ave j ined a complete victory: it is du 
» make the beſt uie of it our of lead, echavwiſe you 
eee 

t is ſcarcely poſſible to comprehend what he means 
dy thoſe wo & «« am quit with wy allies.” Mar- 
al Broglio, in writing home to the prime miniſter, 
dbſerves, that the king of Pruſſia might have expreſſ- 


himſelf more obligingly; but that he did not un- 
ITI 


lerſtand French: he 
ho clear. 1 
is monarch remained inactive after his victory at 
raſlaw, and they could not conceive what his conduct 
ported. No — were reaped from the little 
Tair at Sahay, and at length fub began to fail, 
There are i es in which the too great diſtance of 
magazine, or the ſcarcity of one article of proviſions, 
ay occaſion the loſs of a kingdom. The arrival of 
be recruits expected from France was too late. The 


troops 
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troops under marſhal i 


ac. 
ed conjunctly with the French and it is certain, 
that, being eſled of Prague, E and all the 
Northern » ViQtorious at Sahay, 
they might have remained maſters of Bohemia. Mar. 
ſhal „to whom the king of Pruſſia wrote daih 
with the moſt entire confidence, and rather like a friend 
— waited upon that monarch in his camp, 0 
the 5th of June, in order to concert with him what 
ms ve Gans for the common cauſe. The king 
thus to :* give you warning, that prince 
— advancing towards marſhal Broghio ; that, 
if proper advantages are not drawn from the affair at 
Sakay I ſhall make a ſeparate peace for myſelf.” | 
a word, any Lee of Hun- 
gary had been for near a year on the point of conclu- 
z the negotiations had been renewed at Brefku 
and the Hague; the articles were at h ſettled, and 
nothing was wanting but to ſign them. The only and 
beſt method of retiring an ally, is to be alwar 
ſtrong enough to do without him; but marſhal Bri 
Ga army was ſo far from being in this happy ſituation, 
t it daily decreaſed by fic and deſertion. 

They were forced to abandon all their poſts, on: 
after another ; they daily loſt their proviſions and an- 
munition, of which part was pages by our own (0: 
diers, and t carried off y the enemy. Prince 
Charles vaſſed the Moldaw, in purſuit of a body d 
troops under monſieur d Aubigns, who retreated | 
diſorder ; he followed the French to Thein, to Piſeck 
and from Piſeck to Pilſen, and thence to Beraun : the 
retreats coſt the French at leaſt as many men as a ba. 
tle, and beſides contributed to diſpirit the troops. Th" 


wel 
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wers ly baraſſed in their precipitate marches 
by the huſſars, their baggage pillaged, and every 
Frenchman, that chanced to ſtray from his corps, was 
maſſacred without mercy. During this diforder of fa 
many detached bodies every where flying before the 
enemy, marſhal Broglio ſaved his army by making a 
reſolute ſtand 2 the army of prince Charles, with 
about ten thouland men, by putting a deep river be- 
ween them, ſtealing a march, and, at length, having 
collected all his forces, retiring towards Prague. This 
maneuyre was admirable, but did not at all reſtore his 
affairs. During the time that he was making fo many 

u. eforts to prevent his being cut off by the united armies 
aly il of prince Charles of Lorram and prince Lobkowitz, be 
en 11s abandoned by the king of Pruſſia. The firſt dif- 

graces of the French arms in Bavaria and Bohemia gave 
rat Bi! to the treaty, the latter occaſioned its being ſigned 
on the 11th of June, 1742. The king of Pruſſia had, 
at a very proper opportunity, taken up arms to make 
wy eaſy conqueſt of Silefia ; and he was now willing, 
4 proper a time, to lay them down, in order to keep 

the largeſt and richeſt part of that province as far as 
e river Neiſs. 
_ The queen of Hungary, who, fifteen months be- 
bre, might have prevented the war, and put the im- 
Aerial crown upon the head of her huſband, befides 

being ſupplied with troops and money at the king of 
Pruſſia's expence, by only giving up a part of that 
province, now thought herſelf very happy ia ceding to 
Pruſſia much more than he had then demanded, and got 
del nothing in return. She, alſo parted with the county of 
Glatz te him; and, if The did not ſecure him as an 
, the was, however, for ſome time, freed from a 
formidable opponent. 

The emperor was abandoned by this treaty, and 
gar the lighteſt mention made of France. Saxony, by 
ech ne of the articles of peace, was to be comprized 
bee erein, provided that their forces ſeparated from the 
ba French within ſixteen days, reckoning from the tim 
beet figniog the treaty. 
reſt Vox. XII. H The 
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The Saxon army withdrew long before the ſtipula. 
ed term. The French remained alone the protector 
of the emperor, and were the only troops expoſed 1; 
danger. His only aſylum was Frankfort, where he 
had been crowned. In vain did marſhal Belleiſle, th; 
in a bad ſtate of health, poſt from the Pruſſian cam 
to the court of Dreſden ; in vain did marſhal Brogjy 
aſſemble his troops, conſiderably recruited : there w 
but little ſubordination in his army; they ſaw them. 
ſelves in a ſtrange country, without allies or aſſiſtance 
they had prince Charles to contend with, who com- 
manded a ſuperior army, and was beloved by his peg. 
ple. The advantage of ſpeaking the language of the 
country in which a war is carried on is alſo very great; 
they receive quicker intelligence, and oftener. The 
national troops are favoured always, and foreigner 
betrayed. There was alſo another inconvenience, 
which is alone ſufficient to deſtroy an army, and even 
a ſtate. Marſhal Belleiſle, who arrived about the end 
of June from Dreſden at Prague, had a commiſſion 2 
_ in Bohemia; and marſhal Broglio, who, 2 
e, had under him part of the battalions deſtined 

for Bavaria, inſiſted on keeping the chief command, « 
his right, being the oldeſt marſhal. Thus here wer 
two generals, and the principal officers did not know 
which they were to obey. Cardinal Fleury continuet 
marſhal Belleifle in the command. The king's ſervice 
did not, however, ſuffer from things remaining in this 
dangerous and doubtful fituation, which is yet mort 
rare than this diviſion of authority. 
The French, deſerted as they were, ſaw themſelies 
till poſſeſſed of the moſt important place of all ther 
conqueſts. But while Bohemia was the theatre of these 
revolutions, the Hungarians lived in the capital of Bi 
varia, of which they were maſters, with all the licen- 
tioufneſs and cruelty of an unbridled ſoldiery. Tit 
town was ranſomed ; yet the neighbouring villages 
were ravaged, and the people reduced to a ſtate d 
deſperation. The king of France did not abande 
the emperor ; he maintained him in poſſeſſidn of Prague 
and Egra ; the duke of Harcourt, with fifteen 7 

12 
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and men, advanced to fuccour Bohemia; this diverſion 
proved, for a very ſhort while, the deliverance of 
unich. 
The Auſtrian general Khevenhuller having drawn 
together his forces, marched out of Munich, even fo 
on as the month of April. The inhabitants, who 
were highly incenſed againſt them, roſe upon and flew 
ſeveral of them at the very inſtant of their quitting the 
place ; then ſhut the gates, though it was almoſt an 
open town, and entrenched themſelves. But, in a 
few days afterwards, they were obliged to ſurrender 
for the ſecond time, and to give up their arms. This 
colt ſeveral of the citizens their lives, who were ſlain 
the Pandours ; others faved themſelves by facrificing 
part of their private property. The Bavarian troops 
were always beaten; the duke of Harcourt, with 
great difficulty, maintained himſelf on the banks of 
the Danube, againſt a ſuperior enemy. The eyes of 
all Europe were now turned upon Prague; the two 
French marſhals being reinforced, had got together in 
the town, or 6 walls, after ſo many diſaſters, 
wenty-eight thouſand men. June 27, 1742, prince 
Charles of Lorrain appeared before the place, with 
forty-five thouſand men, beſides eighteen thouſand 
Hungarians under general Feſtititz, who advanced to 
him — Sileſia, where they had been before employed, 
and whom the peace with the king of Pruſſia left at 
liberty to march wherever their ſovereign's ſeryice re- 
quired. | 
An army of fixty thouſand fighting men had never 
before been ſeen laying ſiege to one of tweaty-eight 
thouſand ; but the more numerous the garriſon, and 
the more populous the town, the greater reaſon there 
was to expect, that proviſions and ammunition ſhould 
fail, The queen left nothing undone which the 
thought might contribute to the retaking of ber capital. 
She gave al 


| the horſes in her ſtable to draw the ar- 
tillery and ftores: her example was followed by her 
nobles, and they paid the waggoners for theirs in ready 
money. The hope of this court ſeemed to riſe in pra- 
portion as ſhe was exhauſted. 

H 2 The 
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The queen had made up an Amazonian dreſs, i, 
which the 4 vg” to enter Prague on horſe-back, 1 
the head of her victorious army; nay, fo ſure wen 
they through all her dominions, that Prague muſt, in 
ſhort time, be taken, that an Auſtrian general in ti, 
Low Countries ſent a ſervant from Bruſſels to Prague, 
on purpoſe that he _— bring him the earlieſt ac. 
count of the ſurrender of the place. 

The French miniſter ordered marſhal Belleiſle . 
offer to evacuate the place to the Auſtrians, provided 
that all the French troops in Bohemia were permitted 
to withdraw ; and that, on the other all the 
Auſtrian troops ſhould retire out of Bavaria. This 
42 ſeemed the preliminary of a general peace 

it was far from being agreed to by the befiegers; 
for, at their ſecond conference, marſhal Konigſegg de- 
clared to marſhal Belleifle, that the queen his miſtreſ 
abſolutely hoped to make the wick. Franck army pri- 
ſoners of war. In Prague every thing began to ta? 
but courage: about the end of ſuly meat fold there 
for four livres a pound; horſe-fleth was eaten at the 
very beſt tables; and, through ſcarcity of forage, they 
were forced to kill or abandon upwards © ms 
thouſand horſes to the enemy. The dukes of Biron, 
Chevreuſe, Luxemburgh, Boufflers, Fleury, coun 
Clermont de TLonnere, brigadier general of horſe, I 
de Sechelles, intendant of the army, ſeat their plate 
to the mint of Prague to be coined for the ſubſiſtence 
of the officers and ſoldiers. 

It was the unhappy fate of the French at Prague 
to find themſelves far diſtant from their own country, 
among a people to whoſe language they were ftrange!s, 
and by whom they were hated ; to be expoſed to every 
kind of neceſſity, without any certainty of aſſiſtance, 
and to have no other ſubject of converſation than paſt 
miſtakes and preſent dangers. One hundred pieces ©! 
cunnon, and thirty-ſix mortars, were fired upon their 
eatrenchments ; but the Auſtrians, not having one 
good engineer among them, their works were but in- 
differently conducted ; the trenches were too long and 
too large, and the French reaped ſome advantages 


frca 
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om their errors; they made daily ſallies, but the moſt 


memorable was that of the 22d of Auguſt: it was in 
reality a battle. Twelve thouſand of the beſieged at- 
tacked the beſiegers, carried a battery of cannon, made 
two hundred priſoners, filled up the works, took gene- 
ral Monty, killed fifteen hundred men, and wounded 
two thouſand. In this engagement, the duke of Biron, 
the prince des Deux-Ponts, brother to the reigniag 
duke, and the prince de Beauveau, were wounded. 
The marquis de Teſſe, firſt equery to the queen, and 
his lieutenant colonel, were killed near each other. 
The marquis de Clermont, colonel of the regiment 
Auvergne, the marquis de Molac, colonel of , 
loft their lives at the ſame time. | | 
This memorable action was dearly purchaſed, but 
threw the Auſtrians into ſuch aſtoniſhment that they 
dared not afterwards carry on any of their feeble 
works, which ſcarcely deſerved to be ftiled fortificati- 
ons : contented themſelves with firing ĩneffectually 

from their batteries, but made no breach. The 
might rather be ſaid to be inveſted than ed ; yet 
it was apparent, that in the end the entire of the 
French both in Prague and Egra muſt be inevitable: 
there was but one way to reheve them, which was to 
ſend to their ſuccour that army of about forty thou- 
and men, which, under the command of marſhal 
Maillebois, had obliged the king of England to ſign an 
a t neutrality, and, at the fame time, awed both 
and Hanover: but this army was about two 
hundred leagues from Prague This expedient was 
propoſed by the maxquis de Fenelon, ambaſſador in 
Holland. It had its inconveniencies, but was not yet 
without its advantages. France can eafily raiſe and fub- 
iſt three hundred thouſand men for ten years, without 
deing drained, yet now there were ſcarce twenty thou- 
ſand men in the heart of that kingdom; fo that they 
were in the moſt d ſituauon. They had, at 
different intervals, fent into Germany the better part 
of two hundred and twelve ſquadrons, and one hun- 
dred and ſeventeen battalions, and theſe had been from 
ume to time recruited: theſe troops, divided in Prague, 
H 3 Egra, 


place 
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Egra, Bavaria, and the Upper Palatinate, were above 
hal waſted away. Count Saxe, who, at that tine, 
commanded in ny, wrote word to court, tha 
he had not an hundred and fifty men left to a battalion. 

In order to ſuccour and diſengage theſe diſperſe, 
weakened, and almoſt annihilated armies, it was de. 
bated to march towards the complete and flouriſhing 
army of marſhal Maillebois, compoſed of forty-on: 
battalions and fixty-five ſquadrons, three thouſand Ps. 
latines, three thouſand Hetlians, and three independ. 
ent companies of foot and two of dragoons. It wy 
obvious, that, if all theſe forces united had ated with 
unanimity, and been aſſiſted by Pruſſia and Saxony, 
they muſt have in every thing ſucceeded. If marſhil 
Maillebois had advanced with his army along the banks 
of the Rhine to penetrate into Bohemia, he had left 
France unguarded ; ſo that even the Dutch might have 
become formidable, and haraſſed the frontiers with 
forty thoufand men. The oldeſt and ableſt | 
were conſulted upon this head. Marſhal de Puiſegur 
repreſented the difficulties and dangers of the proceed. 
ing, all which M. Noailles admitted; but yet inſiſted 
on the neceſſity of it. Marſhal d'Asfeldt was allo 
of the ſame opinion; and the king determined upon 
it, however hazardous, becauſe neceſſary, convinced 
that great undertakings cannot be executed without 
riſking great loſſes. But the route and manner in which 
this army was to be conducted ftill embaraſſed them 
extremely. h 

The emperor Charles would have been glad that they 
were employed in his electoral dominions, where he 
himſelf had commanded them. He repreſented in 
writing, that, by delivering Bavaria, Prague would 
be ſet free; the ſiege of which the Auſtrians muſt in- 
tallibly raiſe, as ſoon as this army ſhould reach the 
banks of the Danube: but the French miniſtry could 
never think of putting their only reſource into the hands 
of an emperor, who had been fo little able to defend 
himſelf, Cardinal Fleury wrote to diſſuade him from 
it, in his letter dated Auguſt the 19th. The only rea- 

ſun which he alledges, is —_— in theſe | part 
g 56 ou 
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« Would it become an emperor to appear at the head 
of our armies, without an equipage ſuited to his dig- 
nity 2” This was a ſtrange reaſon, and was far from 
correſponding with the king of France's allowing fix 
millions yearly to his imperial majeſty. Marſhal Mail- 
lebois's inclination was to march his army to the ſuc- 
cour of Bohemia, becauſe he there expected to find 
greater plenty of proviſions than on the barren defiles 
of Bohemia. Marſhal de Puiſegur, ſeeing it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that this army ſhould march, thought 
their direction at leaſt ought to be ſuited to the opinion 
of marſhal Maillebois : but the favourite obje& of en- 
tering Bohemia prevailed, The intention of the cardi- 
nal was, that this auxiliary army ſhould inſpire with 
ſpirit the reſt of the king's troops, while, in the mean 
time, he might try every method of making peace. 

He felt the pulſe of George H. whom he had, the 
preceding year, compelled to remain neuter in a cauſe 
which the Engliſh had much at heart. He had ſome 
hopes from this negociation ; but the time for it was 
elapſed. The celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, who, in 
England, had guided the helm under the kings George 
I. and II. had been obliged, by the clamours of the 
people, to reſign his employments, becauſe he was 
of a pacific diſpoſition. His greateſt enemies agree, 
that never miniſter had better ſupported thoſe great 
trading companies, which are the baſis of the Engliſh 
credit ; and none knew the art of managing the par- 
lament better: but his beſt friends cannot deny, that 
he had applied the treafure of the nation to ſecuring a 
conſtant majority in parliament, which no miniſter had 
ever done before him: he made no ſecret of this him- 
ſelf; and the author of theſe memoirs has heard him 
fay, ** I am maſter of a drug that will effeQually-cor- 
rect all evil humours : it is fold only at my thop.” 
Theſe words, which convey no idea either of wit or 
elevated ſtile, are — of his character. War 
had never been his taſte: he always thought it would 
de the period of his power. I can anſwer for it, 
faid he, that I can govern the parliament in time of 
peace: I cannot undertake to do fo in time of war” 


H 4 Cardinal 
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Cardinal Fleury had often taken advantage of his ji. 
midity, and thereby preſerved the ſuperiority in negs. 
ciating. This was laid to Walpole's charge by hi 
enemies: inceſſant were the complaints ſtill made +. 
gainſt him for having fo long delayed to declare war 
againſt Spain, To endeavour preſerving peace to x 
trading nation is ſurely a ſtrange ſort of crime. 

His enemies were not only the Tories, who alway 
were directly oppoſite to the Whigs, but a conjuncticn 
of both, equally diſcontented, becauſe they choſe 0 
be ſo “. "This faction was denominated the country 
party ; a kind of divigon not unlike that which has a.. 
moſt always ſubſiſted in Poland, and been lately ſet on 
foot in Sweden; for, in all countries, jealouſies and 
complaints are raiſed againſt the miniſtry ; and if, in 
abſolute monarchies, they evaporate into empty mur- 
murs, yet, in mixed governments, they become real 
factions. The country party complained highly, that 
George II. had, by his treaty of neutrality, ſacrificed 
the glory of Great Britain to the preſervation of Hano- 
ver 7, and laid the whole blame upon Walpole the 
then miniſter, who had no ſhare in this neceſſary, un- 

itated treaty, which was entered into only to 
broken. Long before this treaty they had attacked 
him in parliament. Mr. Sandys, x Be a member of the 
houſe of commons, told him openly, on the 23d of 
February, 1741, Get yourſelf ready, for I ſhall im- 
peach you in three days.” * I accept the challenge, 
anſwered be, provided we fight honourably ;” and, at 
the ſame time, repeated this line from Horace : 


Nil conſcire fbi, nulla paleſcere culpa ! 


On 


Had M. de Voltaire uoderſtood the nature of this oppo- 

fition as well as he pretends to underſtand it, he would bave 
aſhgned a more ſubſtantial reaſon ; which, indeed, was no other 
than = ſenſe of national grievances, that had ariſen from a cor- 
rupt ac—t-,, 
They complained, that ever ſince the accefion of George I. 
the intereſts of England had been facrificed to thoſe of H 
But their toudeſt complaints were founded on the miniſter's 
paſſive behaviour, with reſpect to the Spaniſh depredations, 


——> 6 : > 
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On the very day fixed, his accuſer moved the houſe 
of commons to petition the king to remove Sir Robert 
Walpole for ever from his council and preſence : at the 
fame time, a motion of a fimilar nature was made 
Lord Carteret in the houſe of peers. The queſtion 
was put, and debated in each houſe till midnight. 
Never was there a piece of more manifeſt injuſtice t 
this of endeavouring to bring a man to puniſhment, 
before there were proofs that he had deſerved it. Yet 
that which does not always happen, was, at this time, 
the caſe : the juſteſt party carried it in both houſes, and 
Walpole as yet kept his ground“. But the ſeven years, 
during which the Englith houſe of commons ſubſiſted, 
being now at an end, and new repreſentatives choſen, 
whereby the country party was confiderably ſtrengthen- 
ed, the miniſter, who had for twenty years 2 * 
himſelf againſt ſo many enemies, found it time for him 
to retire. The king created him a peer of Great Bri- 
tain, under the title of Earl of Orford ; and three days 
afterwards he reſi all his employments. His ene- 
mies ſtill proceeded againſt him legally: they infiſted 
upon his accounting for thirty millions of French livres, 
ſid to have been expended in ſecret ſervices during 
the term of ten years; and in this ſum were included 
one million two hundred thouſand livres, faid to have 
been given to the political writers, and other perſons 
who had employed heir pens in favour of the miniſtry. 
The king, provoked at .this accufation, evaded it by 
adjourning ho parliament “; that is, ſuſpended its fit- 
i ſome time by virtue of his royal prerogative. 
That very lord Carteret, who had accuſed Walpole 
in the houſe of Peers, was now in the higheſt credit: 
be was employed by the king to convince the p2ople he 
was in reality as much inclined to war as they were : 
H 5 thus 


For how long time ? The met ion was made in the latter cad 

of February, and Sir Robert made his retreat by the middle ot 

K cad inthe a 

The reſs of the inquiry was ito y the 2 cy of 

of thoſe who had been moſt clamorous in the oppofitiva to Si 
's adminiſtration. 
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thus be favoured their paſſions to ſtrengthen his go. 
vernment. 

Lord Carteret had been formerly ſecretary of ſtate, 
then lord-lieutenant of Ireland : he was one of the 
moſt learned men ia 33 ſpoke ſeveral of the 
hving languages fluently, but more particularly French 
and Spaniſh: he was bold and artful, active, indefa. 
tigable, and occaſionally prodigal of public money: he 
was as much diſpoſed, through taſte and inclination, to 
war, as Walpole had been to peace: he did not ſuc. 
ceed this miniſter in his poſt, which was that of high- 
treaſurer under a different denomination ; but reſumed 
his former employment of ſecretary of ſtate for the 
northern department; and was in higher eſtima tion 
than the now earl of Orford had ever been *. 

The cardinal made him ſome overtures for an accom- 
modation, and even went fo far as to propoſe that he 
= be the mediator; but lord W only anſwer⸗ 

by engaging the parliament to raiſe . to en- 
able the — — levy — z to take into his pay thoſe 
of Hanover ; to hire forces from Denmark Heſſe, 
who are always ready to ſell their men to either fide; 
to augment the queen of Hungary's ſubſidies ; to pur- 
chaſe the alliance of Sardinia ; to conduct a conſpiracy 
at Naples; and to fend fleets into the Mediterranea 
and America: he alſo propoſed to procure for the king 
of England in Germany the ceſſion in full property d 
the biſhoprics of Oſnabrug and Hildeſheim ; and, 
nne, to make his maſter arbitrator in both hem 
ſpheres. 

While, on the one hand, the cardinal thus addreſſc 
the Britiſh court, whoſe tone was very imperious, be 
ied, on the other, to the general who beſiegel 
ue: he wrote a letter, dated July 11, to heic 
mar Konigfeck, and it was delivered to him 0 
Marſhal Belleiſle, in which he excuſes _— from 

ying 


® This 2 was not the caſe, No miniſter fince the tere 
lation had equalled Sir Robert in power and influence. As 
boy. d C-——, bis authority was fo ill eſtabliſhed, that, in a ben 


years after this period, he was compelled to refign by his ſub«" 
dinates in the ad=—p. * 
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having conſented to the preſent war; and ſays he had 
been hurried out of his own meaſures. *©* Many peo- 
ple,” ſuch are his own words, © know how firmly I 
oppoſed the reſolutions we have taken ; and that I was, 
as it were, compelled to acquieſce with them. Your 
excellency is too well acquainted with all that paſſed, 
not to gueſs at the man who left nothing undone to 
determine the king to enter into a league very contra- 
ry to my liking, and my principles.” The queen of 
Hungary only anſwered by cauſing the cardinal's letter 
to be printed. It was eaſy to the ill effects this 
letter muſt have produced. In the firſt place, he threw 
evidently the whole blame of the war upon the very 
eneral who was commiſſioned to negociate with count 
— z and to render his perſon odious, was not 
the way to make his negociation ſucceſsful : ſecondly, 
it plainly acknowledged a weakneſs in the miniſtry ; 
and he muſt have a very ſlender knowledge of mankind, 
who could not foreſee advantage would be taken of 
this weakneſs ; that it would inſpire the allies of France 
with indifference, and give her enemies more courage. 
The cardinal, finding his letter made public, wrote 
a ſecond, in which he complains of this publication to 
the Auſtrian general; and ſays, He ſhall not here- 
after be ſo forward in writing to him.” This ſecond 
letter did him more hurt than the firſt : he diſavowed 
them both in the public papers ; and this diſayowal, 
whereby no-body was deceived, crowned all thoſe 
imprudent proceedings, which leis ſevere judges will 
be apt to excuſe in an old man, aged 87, and per- 
plexed with a ferie$ of ill ſucceſs. At length the em- 


he 7 offered propoſals for a peace to the court of 
red adon, and particularly referred to ſeculariſing the 
id- two biſhoprics above-mentioned in favour of Hanover. 


The Engliſh miniſter did not look upon the emperar's | 


interpoſition in the lcaſt neceſſary towards obtaining 
ing theſe biſhoprics. His propoſals were inſulted by bein 
made public. The emperor was under a neceſſity of 


diſavowing his offers of a peace, as Fleury hed been 
coinpelled to difuwn the war. The 
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The diſpute now warmer than ever : France, 
on the one „and England on the other, under the 
name of auxiliaries, though principals in facts, ſtroye 
to hold the balance of Europe {word in hand. In ſpring 
1742, the court of England marched into Flanders ſix- 
teen thouſand Engliſh troops, as many Hanoverians, 
and fix thouſand Heſſians, which, united to about kf. 
teen thouſand Auſtrians, made up a formidable army 

were commanded by the earl of Stair, an officer 
who had been formerly bred under the great duke of 
Marlborough, and who in 1715 had been ambaſſador 
. to France. 

England endeavoured, before ſhe ſhould ſtrike a 
blow, to engage Holland to take part in the diſpute; 
but the ſtates general rigidly adhered to their treaty, 
which obliged them only to ſupply the queen of Hun- 

with money : nothing could induce them, at thi 
time, to furniſh troops. Holland was divided into twa 
parties; one was for preſerving peace, the other breath- 
ed nothing but war. There was, however, a third, 
as yet but little known, who wiſhed for a change i» 
the government by _— A Ls ; but this 
rty, though acquiring ſtren daily, did not dare 
— to — le Ls the — * two. The 
love of liberty ſtill prevailed over the obligations they 
had to the blood of the Naſſaus, and over the intrigues 
of the prince of Orange. Theſe principles, this divi- 
fion of people's minds, that dilatorineſs common to all 
republics when their danger is not very preffing ; all 
theſe reaſons united to prevent the Dutch from joining 
their forces to thoſe of the queen of Hungary and king 
of Great Britain. 

The parties, which divided the republic, ſeemed ra- 
ther to arife from difference in opinion, than influence 
in faction. That turbulent ſpirit, which, in circum- 
ſtances not very diſſimilar, had excited the people to 
maffacre the De Witts, ſeemed no longer to ſubſiſt 
the grandſon of the penſionary De Witt, as averſe to 
war as he was, went quietly on foot to council. They 
never had one tumultuous debate; but then they has 
no one fixed projet ; and whey the ſtates had * 
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ge reſolution to augment their forces at all hazards 
ith twenty thouſand men, not one of the regency as 
ret knew whether or no they were determined for war. 
Lord Carteret arrived at the Hague to forward this 
neaſure: lord Stair, who commanded the Engliſh ar- 
ny at Bruſſels, alſo ſet out for that place, to influence 
the Dutch in the ſame cauſe : the duke d' Aremberg, 
pot leſs eager than theſe, added his vague fclicitations. 
er Lord Stair was a enough to penetrate, without 
of dcheir aſſiſtance, into France: his army, including the 
or MW Auſtrians, amounted to eighty thouſand fighting men, 

with which his intention was to have ſeized upon Dun- 
8 kirk; the fortifications of which were very weak on 
e; the land ſide, owing to the ſandy nature of the foil. 
„ l is certain, that France was in pain for this town ; for 
„ ue fortifications of its harbour, according to the loud 
and incefſant repreſentations of the Engliſh at the 
By Hague, had been reftored ; and they cried out for ven- 
geance on account of this pretended infraction of the 
treaty of Utrecht. Mar de Puiſegur adviſed car- 
dinal Fleury to ſequeſter the place into the hands of 
the Dutch, until a peace was concluded: a propofal 
lo frank, at the fame time that it was very artful, 
ought to have -ngazed the Dutch to act as mediators, 
and never to have declared themſelves enemies to 
France. 

This propoſal was made to them by the marquis de 
Fenelon ; but the Engliſh party, tho it had not ſuffi- 
cient authority to force Holland into a war, had yet 
weight enough to hinder them from accepting of an 
honour, whereby they muſt have been neceſſarily ob- 
liged to remain neuter. In the mean time, theſe things 
could not have hindered the alhed army at Bruffels 
trom entering France : but the king of England want- 
ed to temporiſe, and to wait the abſolute determination 
of Holland ; which was one of the greateſt miſtakes 
that had been made during the war. I was myſelf a 
Vitneſs of the aftoniſhment and grief of lord Stair, 
who ſaid, the king his maſter had mifſed an opportunity 
which would never offer itſelf again. Nothing was 
then done either in Flanders or on the Rhine, 9 
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attention was fixed upon Bohemia. The mar 
Broglio and Belleiſle were ſtill maſters of Prague 
and (till . Marſhal de Maillebois's army marc 
ed gh eſtphalia, Franconia, and the frontie 
of t pper Palatinate, to their aſſiſtance. Prine, 
Charles, on receiving the news of this march, turny 
the —— Prague into a blockade, and haſtened 9 
the defence of Bohemia. ä 

It was about this time that a partizam named Tren. 
at the head of a number of Pandours, Talpaſhes, and 
Croats, ſeized upon Chamb, a little town on the fron. 
tiers of the Upper Palatinate, which ſtill held out fv 
the 2 He put all the inhabitants to the ſword; 
and, after having abandoned the place to be pillaged, 
and appropriated to himſelf three hundred thoutand 
florins, which had been therein depoſited, he reduce! 
the town to aſhes. This ſame banditti meeting with x 
convoy of fick French, guarded by a ſew ſoldiers, ma- 
— 223 and beck. without — . 
ing the whole war, the Hungarian irregulars aved 
* every-where with the ſame fort of — 4 ferocity. 

2 France dreaded the ſame fate vs * Prague 
and Egra ; but they had t hopes from the army c 
marſhal Maillebois. The news of the ſiege of the fcr- 
mer being raiſed, and turned into a blockade, gave 
new ſpirits to the court of Frankfort. The _— 
enjoyed a tranſitory ſatisfaction from being preſented 
by the prince des Deux-Ponts, brother to the reigning 
duke, with ſome ſtandards taken from the Auſtrians iu 
the different fallies made from the place, which were | 
indeed rather fo many real battles, and in which that 
prince had particularly fignalized himſelf. At length 
this auxiliary army arrived on the frontiers of Bohemia 
about the beginning of September : every thing hither- 
to had been happily conducted: count Saxe was t0 
join this army with the body he commanded in Bava- 
ria, which did not really amount to more than twenty- 
ſeven thin batralions and thirty ſquadrons ; but theſe 
were a conſiderable addition to the new army. Count 
Saxe, who had already the character of an officer who 
let no opportunity that offered ſlip him, had juſt a 
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ed from Bavaria, where count Khevenhuller had held 
him, as it were, ſhut up ; and, by a dexterous march, 
was advancing towards the frontiers of Bohemia on the 
one hand, while Broglio approached them on the other. 

The duke de Harcourt, with a detachment from 
count de Saxe's troops, had already taken the little 
town of Plan, on the weſtern — of Bohemia, 
and made therein four hundred priſoners of war. 
Count de Saxe, after having evacuated Plan, and taken 
another poſt called Elnbogen, joined the grand army. 
They were ſoon after in fight of the Auſtrians, and 
might have given them battle ; but it was a hazardous 
ſtep ; for, had they been beaten, they had neither re- 
treat nor certainty of ſubſiſtence. The miniſter had 
written twice in theſe terms to M. Maillebois: Avoid 
hazarding the honour of the king's army ; and come 
to no enga nt, the ſucceſs of which can be in the 
leaſt doubt 1.“ 

There was not only an impoſſibility of coming to an 
action with abſolute certainty of ſucceſs; but alſo, 
the enemy 3 — a magazine, the difficulty 
of obtaining ſubſiſtence daily encreaſed. There was 
an intention of opening a road towards Prague, by the 
way of Caden, on the river Eger, and leaving E 
and Elnbogen behind them: were they once 
at Caden, the road to Prague ſeemed free, and pro- 
2 might „ eaſily received * Saxony. 

reover, mar roglio had poſted the marquis 
d' Armentieres with — troops at Leutmeritz. 
Leutmeritz is a ſmall town, lying half way between 
Caden and Prague; and here the Eger falls into the 
Elbe. Every thing depended upon the poſt of Caden ; 
and at Paris this important military operation exhauſted 
all their conjectures and remarks. Never was the con- 
duct of generals cenſured with more precipitation and 
ſeverity; and it has ever ſince been queſtioned, whether 
or no the troops were ever at Caden. 

I here preſent you with a detail of the fact, as it has 
been inconteſtibly declared by the general himſelf. It 
may, perhaps, be of little conſequence to poſterity : at 
preſent, however, it is intereſting. October the 22d 

| count 
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_ = wp Caden, 3 
break down the bridge upon the Eger, over which th, 


enemy might have paſſed. One i 
had 


nt Company 
entered the place, and broke down the 
bridge: the Auſtrians came up, almoſt in the fame 
inſtant, repaired the bridge, and made themſelves maf. 
ters of the town. Thus was all communication cut ot 
between the armies of marſhal Broglio and M. Maille. 
bois. The latter could receive no accounts from Leut. 
meritz ; and the only road to Caden led through a de. 
file, which it ſeemed impoſſible to penetrate. Bohe. 
mia is ſurrounded by a chain of craggy mountains 
through which there are only ſome narrow paſſes or 
defiles, in which an hundred men may put a whole army 
to a ſtand. They had only bread enough left to laſt till 
the 24th of October; fo that M. Maillebois was obliged 
to reduce the ſoldiers to half allowance, by giving then 
only a Um of a pound of meat a-piece. They at- 
tempted to paſs the defile of Caden ; but found it im- 
practicable to bring up the artillery. The waggoners 
| deſerted : their places were ſupplied by ſoldiers ; but 
their progreſs was not in the leaſt quickened. Diſcon- 
tent, want of diſcipline, miſunderſtanding, deſertion, 
every thing confpired againſt their march. 

A council of war was held on the 17th of October, 
and all the general officers declared for retreating : count 
d'Etrées, who was in Egra, fent his opinion in writ- 
2M For my part, ſaid he, we muſt either aſſemble 
7 2 forces fight. or elſe proceed no farther: we 
have no alternative.” The reſt adviſed, what had often 
been propoſed before their march into Bohemia, to 
turn off towards the Danube, and thereby alarm Au- 
ftria. Thus the army could hardly ſet foot in Bohemia; 
but fatigued and duniniſhed by a long and painful 
march, they returned towards Bavaria. It was, bow- 
ever, better for that electorate to have theſe new troops 
which, joined to thoſe of count Saxe, amounted to 
upwards of fifty thouſand fighting men. The court 
fent M. Broglio to command them. 

This general paſſed through Saxony, with five hun- 
dred horſe, November 12: he arrived at — 
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ad at Dengelfing in Bavaria, on the 22d, where he 

, nook upon him the command of the army. Marſhal 
th eneiſle remained at Prague, where he engaged the 
ande cloſe attention of the Auſtrians. The auxiliary 
thefWrmy, now of conſequence, was ſuperior in Bavaris. 
uneMunich was a ſecond time relieved, and the emperor 
naſ.Wentered it again. That prince had ſtill between ten 
of nd twelve thouſand men. They were maſters of the 
ile. Danube for upwards of thirty leagues ; that is to ſay, 
rom Ulm almoſt to Paſſau. In Bohemia they ſtill kept 
gra and Prague; and the little circle of Leutmeritz, 
tween Prague and Saxony, was ftill in their hands 
he affairs of the emperor might have been re- eſta- 
liſhed ; but Leutmeritz was foon after taken, and mar- 
hal Belleifle found himſelf ſhut up in Prague, together 
ith his whole army, now reduced to about ſeventeen 
honſand men, without money, ſubſiſtence, or hope of 
uccour : he had nothing to hope, but from himſelf, 
nd the diſpoſition of his officers, who none of 
hem fell of what he expected. In a letter, dated 
tober 28, he ſays: © I cannot, on this occaſion, 
uſhciently praiſe the zeal of the dukes de Chevreuſe 
ad Fleury, and the marquis de Surgeres, who fold 
4 they had left to remount the dragoons.” 

rſhal Belleifle, ſeconded by his brother, brought 
rovifions into Prague, opened the paſſes, beat the ene- 
ny's parties, and them at leaft fix leagues diftance 
round him: he eſtabliſhed an exact police in the 
own ; and, what was not the ſmalleſt of his labours, , 
uſed an exact diſcipline to be obſerved among bis 
roops. \ 
When we examine the memoirs of this fiege, and 
ee the extremities to which they were reduced, the 
ud and inceſſant complaints among the troops, the 
leries of diſappointments, their want, and the accumu- 
ated miſeries whereby they were diſcouraged, it is 
ſtoniſhing to think whence this general could draw his 
reſources. M. de Sechelles wanted money, and yet 
be never let the hoſpitals want. In this place the moſt 
Immediate aſſiſtance was neceſſary : above twenty ſol- 
ners died daily, one after another, during ——_ 
mont 
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month of June. Theſe and many other loſſes preſcnict 
themſelves continually to the minds of the foldier, 
terrified with their preſent ills and a proſpect of why 
were to come, which imagination never fails to heights, 
conſiderably. 

They were thus cruelly ſituated in the month of No. 
vember, when the miniſtry ordered marſhal Belleiſſe 1; 
attempt the evacuation of Prague, even in fight of the 
army that blockaded it. The general wrote word, th 
he had taken ſuch meaſures as enabled him to obey ar 
orders that might be given him, and he would undes 
take to hold out four months longer, in caſe he wer: 
commanded to do ſo ; but if the miniftry thought f 
more expedient that he ſhould withdraw with his troops 
out of Prague, he would conduct them in fafety u 
Egra, in ſpite of the enemy's army, and the extrem 
rigour of the ſeaſon. The court preferred the late 
proceeding, and it was accordingly carried into execu- 
tion: during the blockade this general had remountd 

"his cavalry ; his dragoons were formed out of the a 
tillery horſes ; he had covered waggons to carry pre 
viſions ; he wanted for no manner of conveniency ; bu 
the danger was extreme. 

Prince Lobkowitz had diftributed his army in ſuc! 
a manner that they ſurrounded the town; the inhab- 
tants of which were ſo many ſpies on the motions 0 
the French. In the mean time, the weather grew di- 
ly more cold, and became almoſt intolerable. Ther 
were upwards of two thouſand ſoldiers fick in the plac: 
and the marſhal himſelf had been a long while in is 
bad a ſtate of health, that he could not mount on hori- 
back ; yet, in the midſt of all theſe conſpiring cb- 


ſtacles, he fixed on the night of the 16th or 17th d 


December, 1742, to make his retreat. In order d 
ſecure it more effectually, it was incumbent on h 
not only to deceive prince Lobkowitz, but alſo the - 
habitants of the place, and his own people: to tis 
end, he was continually ſending detachments all arou's 
him to bring in forage, which were always accomp® 
nied with cannon and covered waggons ; ſo that i! 
ſurprize ſhould be leſs when be chole to evacuate be 


_ 
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Mell ace, which muſt be done with ſuch an equipage. 
er, ro days before his retreat he laid contributions pay- 
bal ble in four months. The day of his intended depar- 
nen ure, the gates of the town were kept ſhut ; and hav- 

Ing cauſed a report to be ſpread, that he was to fally 
No out and make an expedition on ſuch a quarter, he made 
his retreat by another road ; whereby he gained upon 
rince Lobkowitz a march of twenty-four hours, keep- 
ng his people all the while in order of battle, and fol- 
owed ſometimes by thirty pieces of cannon, accordin 
as the enemy chanced to preſent themſelves. He for 
their quarters, repulſed their cuiraſſiers, and opened 
for himſelf, with a body of eleven thouſand infantry, 
and two thouſand five hundred horſe, a paſſage through 
the country, that had been entirely unknown. The re- 
treat was continued for ten days through ice and ſnow. 
The enemy's cavalry harraſſed them perpetually on 
their march, appearing always ſome-where either in 
front, rear, or flank, and were continually repulſed : 
could they have poſſeſſed themſelves of the proviſions, 
belleifle's whole army had been deſtroyed. 

To prevent this misfortune, his corps marched in 
five diviſions, each of which had under its care its re- 
ſpective ſhare of proviſion and ammunition. On the 
third day prince Lobkowitz appeared at the head of a 
body of cavalry, on the other fide of a plain where 
they might have come to an engagement. He held a 
council of war, in which it was refolved not to attack 
an army, who, if forced to it, muſt certainly fight with 
that fort of deſpair that renders courage invincible : 
de determined therefore to cut off the retreat of the 
French by breaking down the bridges on the Eger, 
over which they muſt neceſſarily paſs. 

Marſhal Belleiſle choſe, however, a road which 
would have been, in any other ſeaſon impaſſable : he 
marched his army acroſs ſome frozen morafſes. The 
cold was his greateſt enemy, for he loſt by that alone 
above eight hundred ſoldiers. Que of the hofta 
which he brought with him from Prague expired in hi 
coach, At length he arrived at Egra, on the twenty- | 
ſirth of December. having performed a journey ot 
tuirty-eight leagues, That very day the troops — 

remain 
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remained behind in Prague made a glorious capitula 
on. The fame monſieur de Chevert, who had her, 
the firſt in mounting the walls of the place, had hes; 
left to command therein with a garriſon of about thre 
thouſand men, one-third of whom were fick. I 
took hoſtages from the town, ſhut them up in his own 
houſe, and lodged ſeveral tons of gunpowder in hix 
cellars, fully refolved to blow himſelf and them toge. 
ther into the air, in caſe the citizens ſhould offer hin 
the leaſt violence. This intrepid conduct contribute; 
not a little to thoſe honourable conditions which h ube 
obtained of prince Lobkowitz. He was allowed u eu 
march his garriſon to Egra, with all the honours cf 
war, the ſick excepted, who, not beidPf able to follow 
him, were obliged to ſubmit to the hard fate of becom. 
ing priſoners of war, though their behaviour merited 1 
much better fate. Thus the town of Prague, which 
had been taken by the French in half an-hour, was nov 
happily evacuated after a fiege and blockade of five 
months. The French being now left alone, without 
allies, could not preſerve Bokemia to the emperor ; but 
they reſtored him to the poſſeſſion of Bavaria. 1 


EAN. 


The ſtate of Europe during this war. Situation of 
affairs between En and Spain. Commercial in- 
tereſts. What ſhare Italy took in the troubles 
which aroſe after the death of Charles VI. The 
ſhare taken therein by Holland. Death of cardinal 
F leury. . 


N the fpace of two years, reckoning from the dea 
of the laſt Auſtrian emperor to the end of 1742, 
we have ſeen Bohemia, Bavaria, and the Upper Palau. 
nate, taken and retaken ; Pruſſia and Saxony united 


with France, until the treaty of Breſlau, made in june 1 
the ſame year, and becoming afterwards neuter ; while bart 
the other princes of the empire remained filent. In ; 


the ſame year alſo, George II. king of England, elcc- 


for 
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r of Hanover, began openly to break the neutrality 
» which he had been forced to accede ; and his 
coops in Flanders, to the amount of forty-eight thou- 
and men, tho” as yet in a ſtate of inaction, were, how- 
ver, in readineſs to act. The Auftrian army was in 
oſſeſſion of all Bohemia, F.gra excepted. There were 
ll fifty-thouſand French in Bavaria and the Upper Pa- 
vtinate, under marſhal Broglio, againſt a like number 
f the enemy; fo that it was yet doubtful whether the 
var ian emperor, aſſiſted by France, ſhould conquer, 
xc whether he ſholud preſerve his patrimony, or even 
ie imperial crown. 
It is to be remarked, that fince the month of Au- 
uſt 1741, France had ſent to the emperor's aſſiſtance, 
different times, one hundred and fifty ſquadrons, 
'thout reckoning eleven independent companies, eight 
roops of light — three thouſand Palatines, and 
nee thouſand Heſſians; to all which may be added 
be Bavarians themſelves, who were paid by France, 
ho likewiſe raiſed, about the year 1742, thirty thou- 
bur and militia, deducted from the people of different de- 
artments, in proportion to their number. And here 
tis not amiſs to obſerve, that the department of Paris 
urniſhes only fourteen hundred and ten men ; while 
lormandy furniihes three thouſand and ninety ; a proof 
bat this province is to be conſidered as the more popu- 
lous. 
France had alſo at the fame time other reſources ; 
for beſides what the paid to the Heſſians and Palatines ; 
elides fix millions yearly given to the emperor ; the 
granted ſubſidies to the king of Denmark, to prevent 
nat crown from furniſhing troops to the king of Eng- 
and; the alfo ſtill retained Sweden in her pay, whom 
he had afliſted in her war againſt Ruſſia; and had it 
not been for this war, the court of Peterſburg might 
ave aſſiſted the Auſtrians, as ſhe afterwards did, with 
lturty thouſand men. 
We fee what efforts France was obliged to make 
dne Noth at home and abroad: ſhe was obliged to arm one 
In art of Europe, and to maintain the other. Poland 
ec- as far from cordially ſupporting the intereſts of her 
or king, 
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king, the elector of Saxony; and that eleQor, ſing 
his with the queen, concerned himſelf no farthe 
in the quarrel of the empire. The ſignior, ſtand. 
ing in awe of Schah-Nadir, who had uſurped the throm 
of Perſia, and conquered part of Aſia, no longer d. 
ſturbed the kingdom of Hungary. Such was the ſtats 
of affairs in the Northegn and Eaſtern parts of Europe 
and in the Southern and Weſtern parts, in which latte 
I include France and Italy. 
in exhibited another ſcene, wherein England wr 
a principal actor, as well with regard to that balance » 
power which ſhe had always affected to hold, as he 
commerce, in which was her more real and ſenſible in. 
tereſt. We have already obſerved, that after the hay. 
py concluſion of the ce of Utrecht, the Englih, 
who were left in poſſeſſion of Minorca, as well as d 
Gibraltar in Spain, had obtained privileges from th: 
court of Madrid which had been denied to the French, 
her defenders. The Engliſh merchants were permit 
ted to ſupply the Spaniſh colonies with negroes, hon 
they purchaſed in Africa to wake flaves of in the nev 
ew; A | This trade of one ſpecies of mankind ſelling 
thoſe of another ſpecies, at the duty of thirty-thre 
piaſtres a-head, paid by way of duty to the Spanit 
overnment, was attended with confiderable profi; 
Pr the Engliſh company had obtained this advantage 
that in the ſale of four thouſand eight hundred negros ih 
the eight hundred were vended duty-free. But th: furviy 
greateſt advantage which was granted to the Englith, the 8 
excluſive of all other nations, was a permiſſion gira "ha! 
them in the year 1716, to fend a veſſel annually i — 
Porto Bello. i R 
This veſſel, which was by the firſt agreement to e th 
only five hundred tons burthen, was b convention ! ward 
1717, encreaſed to eight hundred, which by abuſe and 
connivance was in reality ſwelled to a thouſand ; ſo tha 
it was fit to contain two millions weight of merchar 
dize ; theſe thouſand tons were yet the ſmalleſt part © + 
the commerce which this company carried on. Ih rac 
veſſel was followed by a pinnace, which went to ad ast 
from her continually, under pretence of ſupplying rf the pi 
wit 
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ith proviſions. This pinnace took in conſtant loadings 
the Britiſh colonies, which ſhe unburthened at the 
ſhip ; which being thus conſtantly repleniſhed was as 
00d as a whole fleet, She was, beſides, ſupplied by 
"ther veſſels, who landed on the American coaſts ſuch 
ind of commodities as the people were in want of ®, 
his was doing great injury to the Spaniſh government, 
well as to all the nations concerned in the commerce 
arried on between the ports of Spain and the gulph of 
lexico. 

The Spaniſh government in return treated the Eng- 
liſh traders with ſeverity ; and ſeverity is always carried 
to too great a length. The innocent were ſometimes 
onfounded with the guilty : the debts lawfully due to 
ſome people were detained, becauſe others bad made 
unjuſt gains. There were violent complaints on both 
ſides. Many of the Engliſh carried on a piratical trade 
with impunity : they encountered ſome Spaniards on 
the coaſt of Florida, who were fithing for the treaſure 
of the wrecked galleons, of which they had already 
recovered four hundred thouſand piaſtres. Part of 
theſe people they killed, and carried off the money . 


he Spaniards demanded ſatisfaction for this and other 
zes of violence of the Engliſh governors in America. 
£1; [ heſe buccaneers uſed often, when they had ſeized up- 
ena Spaniſh ſhip, after having plundered it, to fink it 
os ith the crew, that no teſtimony of their crime might 
ch WY furvive.. At other times were wont to diſpoſe of 
he Spaniards as ſlaves in their colonies ; and when theſe 
ves Pn happy people ſolicited the Engliſh government to do 


them juſtice, thoſe who had ſold them were acquitted 
from puniſhment, becauſe they affirmed, that, miſled 
by their ſwarthy complexions, they miſtook the Spa- 
nards for negroes. The judges underſtood, and _ 


Certain it is, many abuſes were committed, though per- 

_ haps not ſo flagrant as our author has repreſented therm. 

Th F Theſe are particulars which we never head of before ; but 
"WY E'anting them to be true, the Engliſh government was not ac- 

and BN ©ountable for the actions and outrages of pirates, who are under 

het de prote ion of no laws, and declared enemies to all nations. 
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ed at the aggreſſors. in whoſe plnnder they ſhared, ang 
who were then ſaid to have been tried by their peers, 

The Spaniſh guarda-coſtas often avenged themſe!ye, 
of theſe cruel hoſtilities : they took ſeveral Engliſh ve. 
ſels, the crews of which they treated very ill. A ng 

tation was carried on, both at Madrid and London, 

putting an end to thoſe quarrels in America. fy 
the convention of Pardo, made January 14, 173, 
Spain having ſettled her account with the Engliſh South. 
Sea company, promiſed to pay thereto, in four month. 
ninety thouſand pounds; firſt deducting therefrom what 
the company was in other reſpects indebted to Spain, 
This deduQtion furniſhed freſh matter for a broil ; and 
the ſettling of the accounts of a commercial company 
was productive of a war which coſt on each fide a thou. 
fand times more than what either demanded. 

In 1739, the captain of a ſhip, named Jenkins, pre. 
ſented himſelf to the houſe of commons in England: be 
was a plain open man, and had not, as it was faid 
carried on any illicit commerce, but was met by a Sp 
niſh guarda-coſta within a certain boundary in Amer- 
ca, where the iards would not permit the Engliih 
to navigate. Spanith t, having ſeize 
upon Jenkins's ſhip, put the crew in irons, ſlit the cap 
tain's noſe, and cut off his ears. In this condition h: 
appeared before the parliament, and related his ſtor 
with that ſimplicity which is natural to his profeſſion 
and character. Gentlemen, faid he, when they had 
mangled me thus, they threatened me with death: ! 
was what I expected: I recommended my foul to God, 
and the avenging my cauſe to my country.” bei 
words, pronounced with a natural emphaſis, excited 
ſentiments of pity and indignation in the whole aſſem- 
bly ; and the common people wrote upon the door d 
the parliament-houſe, A free ſea, or a war.” 

It has been already obſerved, that the miniſter Wa- 
pole wanted to reconcile theſe differences: bis enemies 
endeavoured to augment them: never was any ſubjed 
handled with more real eloquence than this was in ti 
houſe of commons of England; nay, I doubt wheti«! 


the ſtudied orations formerly delivered in Athens an * 
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uporroccaſions almoſt ſimilar, excelled the ſpeeches 


r. „ fince created earl of Bath. Theſe diſ- 
onrſes, which naturally ariſe from the Engliſh govern- 
nent and ſpirit, often amaze ſtrangers, juſt as ſome 
ammodities are capitally prized abroad, which in the 
ountry that produces them are but little valued: but 
heſe productions muft be cautiouſly peruſed, as the 
pirit of party dictates the whole, and the true ſtate 
f the nation is almoſt always veiled. The miniſterial 
arty paint the government as being in a very flourith- 
pz condition : the oppoſite faction repreſent the nation 
o be in a ruined ftate. Exaggeration triumphs in 
ou. oth. A member of parliament at that time wrote 

1s: „Where are thoſe days in which a ſecretary of 
r declared, that no power in Europe thould dare to 


* re 2 ſingle cannon, without permiſſion being firſt ob- 
(aid ned from Great Britain?“ : 
Sp At length the voice of the nation determined the re- 


lution of the king and parliament. Letters of repri 
ul were granted to the merchants and privateers. War 
declared againſt Spain in torm about the latter end 
the year 1739. The ocean now became the theatre 


n ela war in which the privateers of each nation were 
ton athoriſed, by letters patent, to attack the merchant- 
bon dps both in Europe and America; thereby rceipro- 


ly ruining that commerce, for the 22 of 
uch they were ſuppoſed to fight. They ſoon pro- 
ceded to greater hoſtilities. | 

In 1740 admiral Vernon entered the gulph of Mexi- 
„ where he attacked, took, and razed to the ground, 
orto-Bello, the ſtaple of the treaſures of the new 
yorld ; and thus did he open a channel by which the 
nzliſh, fword in hand, carried on that commerce, 
hich had heretofore been pronounced clandeſtine, and 
the occaſion of the rupture. The Englith looked 
pon this expedition as one of the greateſt ſervices that 
duld be done to the nation. The admiral was honour- 
with the thanks of both houſes of parliament. 
They wrote to him in the ſame terms which had been 
Vol. XII. I addreſſed 
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addreſſed to the duke hf Marlborough after the batt, 
of Hochſtet . South Sea ſtock aroſe after that action 
notwithſtanding the immenſe expence of the nation 
The Engliſh now 3 leſs than the con. 
1 ica : they ſuppoſed that ng. 
ing could reſiſt the arms of Vernon; and ſhortly af. 
ter, when that admiral went to lay to Carthagen, 
they anticipated the celebration of the taking of the 
— inſomuch that, at the very time in which he v 
to raiſe the ſiege, a medal was ftruck in London, 
4 were ap 4 the harbour 3 22 of 
hagena, with this inſcription : © taken 
Carthagena.” The reverſe exhibited admiral Verna 
and this motto: To the avenger of his country.” 
There have been many inſtances of theſe prematur 
medals, whereby poſterity might be deceived, if the 
errors were not removed by the more faithful and more 
exact reports of hiſtory. 

Although the French, navy was very weak, it was 
however, ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of the Engiih, 
and ſquadrons were ſent by France to protect the veſſch 
and coaſts of Spain. It was contrary to the law of m 
tions, ſhould the Engliſh, as they had not broken with 
France, have attacked her flag; but they eluded ti 
artifice with a new kind of policy: they twice pretend 
ed to miſtake the French for Spaniſh ſhips. Six d 
their ſhips of war attacked the chevalier FEpinay o 
St. Domingo, who had but four, each of which carried 
leſs metal than any of the Engliſh ; but, finding then- 
ſelves very roughly handled, drew off, pretendiny 
to have found their miſtake, and aſking — 

ighuny 


* The reduction of Porte Bello, which did not coſt the [kt 
of ten men, was magnified into a great exploit by the ſpirit 
party; but the admiral who took it had not talents to maiatss 
the reputation which he had fo eafily acquired. 

+ M. de Voltaire is very much mi if he thinks the Ep 
liſh commanders had orders to profecute- hoſtilities in this m 
ner. The two incidents he mentions aroſe from as ſcrupulci 
adherence to punctilio. The Engliſh captains expected and de 
manded a compliment, which they thought due to the Britiſh f weak: 
and this being refuſed, hoſtilities enſued. He is alſo miſtake + It 


* 
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ighting by miſtake was an action that had never been 
own before. They behaved in the fame manner to 
ie chevalier de Caytus in the Straits of Gibraltar : he 
ave them as warm a reception, though he had but 
nee ſhips againſt five. Thus did they try each other's 
rength, without beiag declared enemies. Now the new 
olitical ſyſtem began to be ſet on foot, of making war 
the time of profound peace; of committing hoſtili- 
ies in one part of the world, and of manifeſting mu- 
| friendſhip in another; alſo of keeping ambaſſadors 
an enemy's court: Theſe ſort of proceedings were 
| ſome meaſure conſoling to the , and carried 
t leaſt marks of moderation, which gave them room 
p hope for public unity and concord. 

This was the ſtate of affairs between France, Spain, 
id England, when the death of the m—_ 
I. involved Europe in freſh troubles. e have alrea- 
y ſeen the effects in Germany of the diſpute between 
uſtria and Bavaria. Italy was ſoon ravaged on ac- 
punt of this Auſtrian ſucceſſion ; the Milaneſe was re- 
himed by the Spaniards ; Parma and Placentia were, 
yright of birth, to devolve upon one of the ſons of 
te queen of __ ſhe being born princeſs of Parma. 


King Philip V. wanted therefore to ſecure the 
| is third fon F. It would have alarmed 


e too much if Parma and Placentia had been diſpoc- 

Faß of in favour of Don Carlos, who was already maſ- 

= of Naples and Sicily. Too much dominion in the 
ll. 


nds of the ſame ſovereign would have given a gene- 
uneaſineſs. For this reaſon Milan and Parma were 
igned for the infant Don Philip. 

I 2 The 


two other particulars. In the affair off St. Domingo, the 
er and ſtrength of the ſhips on both ſides were equal, if we 
1012 ay believe our own eyes, which were witneſſes of this tran- 
Aion ; and, according to the beſt accounts we could receive, 
French were much more roughly handled than the Engliſh. 
muß was alſo the caſe in the affair between captain Barnet and 
* count de Caylus; Barnet had but two ſhips, and Caylus had 
0 te, It is a mortifying reflection to think how hiſtorical truth 
"yy venkened — the medium of national vanity. 
abet lt was the wife of this prince, whoſe reſtleſs ambition em- 
ene in order to obtain a ſettlement for her ſon Philip. 
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The queen of Hungary, who was in poſſeſſion 9 
the Milaneſe, uſed her utmoſt efforts to keep it. Thy 
king of Sardinia, duke of Savoy, alſo revived his clan 
upon that province: he feared ſeeing it in the hands , 
the houſe of Lorrain, fred on the houſe of Aut 
tria, who poſſeſſing, at the ſame time, the Milaneſ 
and Tuſcany, might be ſtrong enough to deprive hi 
of the territories which had been ceded to him by 
treaties of 1737 and 1738: but he was ſtil in great 
dread of ſeeing himſelf hemmed in by France and 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon, while another prince, 
of that family fat upon the throne of Naples and Sici) 
January 1, 1742, he cauſed to be printed and publi 
ed a manifeſto, in which he ſtated his claims; but, | 
the month of February, he refolved to act conjunQin: 
ly with the queen of Hungary, without being up: 
terms with her in the main: they only uni 
againſt the preſent . This was the only a 
vantage they propoſed. king of Sardinia refer 
to himſelf the choice of adopting other meaſure 
whenever he ſhould think proper: this was a treat 
between two enemies, intended only to defend the: 
ſelves againſt a third. The court of Spain ſent Da 
Philip to attack the king of Sardinia, who nehe 
choſe to have him as a friend nor a neighbour. * Card 
nal Fleury allowed the infant and part of his army ! 
paſs through France, but refuſed to furniſh him wi 
troops: he thought it was enough to have ſent flee 
to America. 

This miniſter ſeemed to be now afraid to grant twel 

thouſand men to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon 
Lewis XV's ſon-in-law ; and yet, about a year befo 
he had marched two armies of forty thouſand each in 
two different parts of Germany for the ſervice © 
aſſiſtance of the elector of Bavaria. Sometimes we 
too much, and at others are fearful of doing ever 
little. The reaſon of his acting thus was, that be | 
tered himſelf the duke of Savoy might be regaine 
who was politic enough to leave him room to hope 
it ; beſides, he did not at this time chooſe to fall © 
with the Engliſh, who would have infallibly decla® 


wi 
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; for in the month of February, 1742, the pariia- 
ment of Great Britain ted forty thouſand failors to 
andthe king, at four ſterling for each man monthly : 
they alſo allowed him conſiderable ſubſidies, always 
expreſsly recommending to him the care of the balance 
def power in Europe. was a conſiderable Eng- 

i fleet in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, and one 
ſtill ſtronger off Breſt. Cardinal Fleury, who had hi- 
a therto always maintained the aſcendency over the Eng- 
d lim in negotiating, and relied much upon his ſuperiori- 
ma in the cabinet, had neglected the marine. I he con- 
ci tinental revolutions, which commenced in Germany, 
108 were of ſuch a nature, as not to leave bim at liberty 
| where to brave the maritime powers. 
tive ith openly oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of Don 
100088 Philip in Italy, under pretence of preſerving the ba- 
ut: lance of power. In 1702, indeed, they had viewed 
the balance of power in a different light: it was then 
re they entered into a war for giving to the archduke 
aeg Charles the crown of Spain, the new world, the Mila- 
neſe, Mantua, Naples, Sicily, and Flanders ; while bis 
brother Joſeph was poſſeſſed of Hungary, Auftria, Bo- 
hemia, and many other dominions, as well as being 
ſeated on the 1 throne. 

In a word, this fame balance of power, whether 
well or ill underſtood, was become the favourite paſſion 
of the Engliſh : but the miniſter had his eye upon a 
much more ſecret intereſt. One of his views was to 
BY force Spain to divide with England the trade of the 
eig new world : at this price they would have aſſiſted Don 
Philip to enter Italy, as they had ſuccoured Don Car- 
bes in 1731 : but the court of Spain did not chooſe to 
1 2 yo eee 

= over, its power to eſtablii Phili 
in ſpite of — months of November and De 
cember Ace ue vibes cg ge tranſpor:ed by fea 
EY ſeveral bodies of troops to Italy, under conduct of 
mei the duke de Montemar, famous for his victory at Bi- 
© "i fonto, and afterwards remarkable by his difgrace. 

They had been ſucceſſively debarked in Tuſcany, and 
in thoſe ports called * ſtate Degis Preſidii, belonging 
3 . to 
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to the crown of Sicily. Their route lying neceſſarily 
through T uſcany, the grand duke, huſband to the queen 
of Hungary, gave them a free paſſage, having declat. 
ed himſelf neuter in the cauſe of his wife. duke 
of Modena, who was married to a princeſs of the blood 
of France, alſo declared himſelf neuter. Pope Bene. 
dict XIV. thro' whoſe territories both the Spaniſh and 
Auſtrian armies were to paſs, promiſed the fame neu- 
trality, and for a better reaſon than any other, as being 
the common father both of princes and people. 

Freſh forces alſo arrived from Spain by the way of 
Genoa: that republic had alſo declared itſelf neuter, 
and permitted them to proceed. About this time, the 
king of Naples too adopted the neutral ſyſtem, though 
his father and brother were principally concerned ; yet 
after all not one of theſe potentates, apparently neu- 
tral, were ſo in reality. Don Carlos ſent two Neapo- 
litan regiments in Spaniſh pay to the duke de Monte- 
mar: he was compelled to promiſe, that he would take 
no part in the diſpute. Neither the coaſts, nor yet the 
city of Naples, were ſecure from being bombarded by 
the Engliſh fleet. He bad not reigned long enough to 
make his kingdom that powerful ftate, which it had 
deen formerly under the princes of Normandy and thoſc 
of the houſe of Anjou. It was now near three hun- 
dred years fince Naples had had a ſovereign refiding in 
the capital ; the country was always before governed 
by viceroys ; and, often changing its maſters, had not 
been able to acquire that ſtrength which a ſtate derives 
from the ſettled rule of a prince who reſides in perſon 
in his dominions. The king had began with eftabliſh- 
ing regularity and commerce; but it requires time t0 
ratte a marine, and forma body of diſciplined and war- 
like troops. This prince's remaining neuter did not 
prevent the duke de Montemar's army from being in- 
creaſed by ſeveral Neapolitan regiments, as has been 
before remarked. By this ent Don Carlos train. 
ed his ſoldiers, and preſerved to his people peace and 
commerce ö 

The duke of Modena was already the ſecret friend 
of Spain; Genoa bad much the ſame inclination ; = 
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the Pope, having acknowledged the emperor imme- 
diately after his election, did not appear intirely neutral 
towards the queen of Hungary. 

Count Traun, the queen's governor in the duchy of 
Milan, afſembling all his forces, joined them to thoſe 
which were ſent him uy Tirol, Ro 3 
the Spaniards. About the beginning of March 1740, 
the king of Sardinia, ſeconding warmly the Auſtrians, 
advanced towards the territories of Parma. Charles 
Emanuel III. king of Sardinia and duke of Savoy, ap- 
peared every way deſerving of a much more extenſive 
dominion than that which he poſſeſſed, and which it 
was his chief ſtudy to augment: he now exerted as 
much and activity in the cauſe of the houſe of 
Auſtria, as be had diſplayed againſt it in the war of 
17 In theſe two conjunctures he ſhewed how va- 
luable his alliance was, and that — to be 
neglected either to ſecure him or deprive him of power: 
he had excellent miniſters and generals, and was 
himſelf both.a miniſter and a. general ; an economiſt in 
his expences, ſkilful in his conduct, indefatigable in 
> and courageous in danger. 

He appeared even ſo early as the month of May with 
eighteen thouſand men on the fide of Parma, while the 
Auſtrians advanced towards the Bologneſe with about 
twelve thouſand. The duke of Montemar, not near 
ſo ſtrong, loſt ground every-where. The king of Sar- 
dinia penetrated even to Modena, with intention to 
make that duke renounce the neutrality and join him: 
he propoſed, conjunctively with the Auſtrians, that he 
ſhould give up his citadel to them; but that prince 
and his f. had too much courage to be compelled 
to take part in an affair in which they were no way con- 
cerned: they rather choſe the misfortune of loſing their 
territories for.a while, than the ſhame of being depen- 
dent upon thoſe, who, under the name of allies, pro- 
poſed to hold them really in ſervitude : they quitted 
their principality, and retired to Ferrara ; while the 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
duchy of Modena, waſted the whole country. Such 
was the end of their ay 

4 As 
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As to the Pope, if the queen of Hungary did ng 
oblige him to renounce the ſyſtem he had adopted, ſhe 
forced him, however, to furniſh the means of carrying 
on the war even on the papal territory; for, as ſoon as 
her arms had gained the upper hand, ſhe obtained x 
bull for levying the tenth penny on all eccleſiaſtical li. 
ings throughout her Italian dominions: her troops, 
which purſued the duke de Montemar in the marquilate 
of Ancona, lived at the expence of the ſubjects of the 
holy fee. Rome had it not in her power to cauſe her 
neutrality to be reſpected. It was no longer the time 
in which the popes were able, fword in hand, to defend 
or encreaſe their territories : they are more rich, but 
leſs powerful than formerly: they have nei 
rals nor armies : taken up with a pacific ſyſtem for 
more than two hundred years, 2 law gene- 
rally from the army that is nigheſt N 
Cardinal Alberoni, — wed pr 
for remedying this weakneſs, by eſtablithing an Italic 
body with the pope at their head, as we ſee in Gernu- 
ny the emperor at the head of the Germanic body: but 
this project was too great to defend them from the cala- 
mities, to which war always ſubjects a neutral and de- 
With refpr@ to the king of Naples | this 

ith reſpect to the ki s ry, thi 

was the confequence : A 18, they were ſurpriſed 
with the appearance, off the port of Naples, of an 
Engliſh ſquadron, conſiſting of fix fixty gun ſhips of 
war, fix frigates, and two bomb ketches. Captain, 
afterwards admwrat Martin, who commanded this fqua- 
dron, ſent an officer aſhore with a letter to the chief 
minifter ; the of which was, that this Neapo- 
Hran majeſty Id recalis troops from the Spaniſh 
army or otherwiſe, that his capital ſhould be nnme- 
diately bombarded. Some conferences were held: the 
Engliſh commodore, at length, gave him only one hour 
to determine The port was but poorly furniſſred with 
artillery : had not taken precautions neceffary to 
ſecure them inſuk, becauſe they had not expect- 
ed it. They now ſaw, that the old maxim is often ve- 
ried, which fays, * Whoever rules at fea, m_ be 
er 
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maſter at land.” They were obliged to ſign every thing 
the Engliſh commodore propoſed, and even to obſerve 
the treaty, until they had provided for the defence of 
the and the kingdom ©. l 


The Engliſti themſelves were very well convinced, that 
the king of Naples could no more obſerve this neutra- 
lity, which he had been obliged to embrace, than the 
king of England had obſerved his in . The 
duke de Montemar, who had entered Italy to reduce 


—. 
mont his duchy of Savoy, where his preſence was 
required by the viciſſitudes of war. The infant Don 
Philip had vainly ſtrove to debark ſome freſh troops at 
Genoa, which he had been hindered from doing by the 
= «390 garner ber by lad he exzered the Surhy 
which he became maſter. The ſyndics 
berry paid hi forbade the inha 


tants of the duchy to corr in the leaſt wit 
their maſter, under pain of 2 
paſſed the Alps with twenty thou men; and 


the infant, who had ſcarcely more than two thouſand, 


2bandonin e 1 
to wait for reinforcements As ſoon as theſe had reac 


edvintes from the heart of Sake bo 

the extremity of Italy experienced different reverſes of 

fortune. Auſtria was at this time at open war only 

with Bavari * . 
| 5 
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and Rome, were neuter. The people of the Milaneſe, 
of Mantua of Parma, Modena, and Guaſtalla, long ac. 
cuſtomed to be the of the conqueror, without dat. 
ing to vote either for or againſt him, looked upon theſe 
— * and frequent ſhocks with an impotent me. 
lancholy concern. The court of Spain demanded (| 
the ſtates of Switzerland a paſſage through their terri. 
tories for ſome troops were going to ſend into Its. 
ly, and were refuſed. The Swiſs hire their ſoldiers t 

ferent princes, but forbid them from entering their 
territories ; the government is pacific, and the people 
warriors z a neutrality of ſuch a nature could not but 
be reſpected. To give a proper weight to hers, Ve- 
nice levied twenty thouſand men. 

All Germany ſeemed indifferent in the quarrel be- 
tween Auſtria and Bavaria. Even the elector of Co- 
logne did not dare to take the part of his brother, who 

was emperor : he feared the fate of the duke of Mo- 
dena. If Hanover took part in the quarrel, it was 
only as a country ſubject to England, and her ſoldiers 
were paid by that crown. The German princes them- 
ſelves, although their troops were let out as mercena- 
ries, were yet regarded as neuter. The imperial ter- 
ritories, in which the forces of the belligerant powers 
at different times appeared, were ſeldom pillaged. 
\ The French paid for every thing in money ; the 
Auſtrians in paper: England and Holland ſtill kept up 
at leaſt the appearance of e with France. There 
was a conſul from En at Naples, a miniſter from 
France at Turin, nay even at Vienna ; and thoſe ſtates 
again had their repreſentatives at Paris. But at bot- 
tom, the courts of Vienna, London, and Turin, were 
uling their utmoſt endeavours to ſhake the French mo- 


narchy. 
t with Holland than ever to 
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England was more 
declare war, and France laboured hard to prevent it. 
This little republic might bave enjoyed the glory of be- 


ing mediatrix between France and Auſtria; it would 1 
have been for her intereft, Ah e | 
the 
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the iſh faction , which was uppermoſt at the 
4212 Holland. however, miſſed this op- 

nity of playing the nobleſt part ſhe ever could 
— in Europe. It often happens that one man 
judges better in times of faction and prejudice than a 
whole ſenate, or even a nation. M. Van Hoy, ambaſ- 
fador from the States General to the court of France, 
inceſſantly remonſtrated to them, that nothing could 
ſo much contribute to their intereſt and glory as being 
the mediators ; that if they purſued a contrary plan, 
they would have nothing left but a fruitleſs repentance. 
But the prevailing faction at the Hague grew iacenſed 
at his counſel, and forbad him (behaviour before un- 
heard-of!) to uſe any more reflections in his letters. 
The party that contended for a war cauſed his letters 
to be publiſhed in Holland to expoſe him to ridicule, 
becauſe they ſeemed rather the exhortations of a phi- 
loſopher, than the letters of an ambaſſador ; but they 
only publiſhed their own condemnation. 

e were indeed ſome members of the States Ge- 
neral who both thought and. ſpoke like M. Van Hoy ; 
but they engroſſed very little attention. They were 
warmed with the fingle word liberty, the remembrance 
of their having been .over-run by Lewis XIV. and the 
hopes of. humbling his ſucceſſor. One would think it 
. probable, that in the preſent times ſome out- 
lines of the cuſtoms and manners of old Greece ſhould 
be revived ; yet it was now ſeen in Holland. M. Wil- 
lam Van Haren, a youn gentleman, one. of the de- 
puties of the province of Friſeland to the States Gene- 
ral, compoſed ſame allegorical poems to animate the 
nation againſt the king of France. Theſe picces were 
full of beautiful ſtrokes of writing: the author knew 
well how to. enrich his tongue, and to give it a turn of 

| harmony 


Rather the Orange faQtion, which has always comprehended 
the army, and the bulk of the common people, who fiad their 
Account in war, and are eafily influenced by the emiſſaries of 
corruption. The other party, known by the appellation of Loy- 
venſtein, conſiſts of a few patriot:, who are averſe to a perpe- 
tual dictator; ſome malecontents, and 2 good number attached, 
from views cf ſell-intereſt, to the court of Verſailles. 
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the 
becauſe they were natural, and the — 
: they were read after divine ſervice, in the pub- 
lic ſquares, and even in the villages ; and thoſe why 
read them were munificently paid -y the auditors, az 
had been formerly the caſe _ thoſe who pronounced 

pieces ic, Nothing contributed more 
to enflame the Dee” It had — ed to aug 
—＋ * r nd men; 
gary with efficacious aſſiſt- 
ance z bn — Amfterdam were ſtill waver- 
ing. While they were thus undetermined, they receiv- 
ed a letter in the name of a part of the town, called 
Le Jourdain, which had always been a turbulent quar- 
ter 3 and it was couched in theſe terms: Meflieurs 
dn Jourdain give this notice to Meſſteurs the deputies, 
that perhaps they may have their throats cut, unleſs 
taey conſent to the raiſing twenty thouſand men.” This 
levy was 2 to, and ſet on ſome months after 
and then ſtates had an army of eighty thouſand 
men. 

It did not as yet appear evident, that — 9 
vinces were to have a ſtadtholder; his a 
privately gained ſtrength. It was eaſily — 
the fame people, who fo loudly called out for a war, and 
forced their governors to augment their troops, might 
one day oblige them to give them a maſter. But the 
magiſtrates who were moſt devoted to the Englith fac- 

non, though determined on a war, were more in- 

rent on rving their authority: in more 
adtholder than 2. arms of France, This 

—— the military promotions made in Septem- 
ber 1742; when, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the provinces of Groningen and Friſeland, who 
defired that the prince of Orange ſhould be appointed 
general of -_ , the ſtates made him but a heute- 
naat-general, a which the prince rejected with 

tion. 

In this violent ſitua tion were all the European powers 

in the beginning of the year 1743, when cardinal Fleu- 
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, after having been forced, in a very old age, not- 
7 hſtanding his character for peace, to involve Europe 
in trouble, departed this life: he left rhe naval and 
litical —— of France IN a criſis, that it had 
cauſed fome change in the before- uninterrupted ha 
neſs of his life, but it had no effect upon the —— <9 
of his foul. He was at the time of his death eighty- 
nine years and ſeven months old. The cardinal may 
be conſidered as having been a happy man, if we only 
reflect, that from the trueſt enumeration, and moſt ex- 
act calculations, it is proved, according to the courſe 
of nature, not above one man in an hundred and forty 
cotemporaries, arrive to eighty years of age. But we 
muſt allow, that no man ever run through a more ſin- 
gular or fortunate career, fince it is well known, that 
among thoſe who arrive at that age, ſeldom one in a 
thou preſerves his health, has a head fit for 
buſineſs ; and if it be remembered, that the cardinal 
was ſeventy three when he afſumed the function of 
prime miniſter, at which time of life the —— 
part of mankind chuſe to retire from public buſineſs. 

If his good fortune was ſingular, fo was his modera- 
tion. Cardinal Ximenes had the riches of a ſovereign, 
and levied armies at his own expence, yet always con- 
tinued to wear the cordelier's habit. Cardinal d' Am- 
boiſe aſpired at the papal crown. Wolſey, in his dif- 
grace, deplored his condition, becauſe upon the road he 

had only an hundred and eighty domeſtics to attend him. 
Every one knows the vanity and arrogance of cardinal 
Richelieu, and the immenſe wealth which Mazarine left 
behind him. Cardinal had nothing left him 
whereby to be Cn t his modeſty ; born to 
no fortune, and ſubliſting merely upon the allowance 
of one of his uncles, he expended in beneficent actions 
What he received from generofitys. His whole income, 
when prime miniſter, was fixty thouſand livres, arifing 
from two benefices ; twenty thoufand, and no more, 
was the produce of his ſext in council ; and be had fif- 
teen thouſand from the poſt-office: half of the fum- 
total he laid out in pr vate offices of charity, and the 
ocher half was conſigned to the maintenance of a mo- 
derate 
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derate houſe, and a frugal table. His whole - furniture 
was not worth two thouſand crowns. 

This ſunplicity, which contributed ſo much to his 
reputation and was no conſtraint upon him, 
Men are never apt to conſtrain themſelves fo very long. 
He had always lived thus entirely employed in pleaſing, 
and advancing his fortune, by. thoſe amiable qualificati- 
ons which marked his character and diſpoſition. When 
he was at court in the office of almoner to the dauphi- 
neſs, he gained every body's friendſhip: his converſa- 
tion was mild and graceful, mixed with pleaſing and 
lively anecdotes, and ſometimes ſeaſoned by a daſh of 
raillery, which, far from being offenſive, had ſome- 
thing in it very engaging. He wrote juſt as he ſpoke, 

e are fome notes of his ſtill extant, written about 
fifteen days before his death, which prove, that he pre- 
ſerved to the laſt that power of endearment. He was 
praiſed by all the ladies about court, without provok- 
ing the jealouſy or envy of the men. Lewis XIV. 
had refuſed him a biſhopric a- good while. I have 
heard him fay, that having at length been promoted to 
the dioceſe of Frejus, when he had no longer any. hope 
of being advanced, the king addrefſed him thus: 
have made you wait longer than I intended, becauſe 

had too many friends, who ſglicited for you; and 
was reſolved to have the fſatisfAtion of your being 
obliged to no-body- but me.” _ 

Although he had a great number of that fort of ac- 
quaintance commonly called Friends,. it was neither 
his rule nor his taſte-to laviſh his friendſhip:: he only 
exhibited the outward appearances of it, and even that, 
within a certain bound, which had in it. nothing either 
falſe or impoſing ; being maſter. of the art of preſerv- 
ing the good-will of all mankind, without entruſting his 
ſecrets with any one: he reſigned his biſhopric as toon 
as he was able, aſter having by his economy paid off 
ſeveral debts with which it had been encumbered, and 
done a vaſt deal of good by his ſpirit of reconcilia- 


uon. 
Theſe were the predominant parts of his character. 
The reaſon which he gave to his people for refgnirs 
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his — was, that his bad ſtate of health prevent- 
ed him from paying a proper attention to the welfare 
of his flock : he aſſigned the fame reaſon to the duke 
of Orleans, in his regency, for refuſing the archbi- 
ſhopric of Rheims, which his highngſs offered to him. 
When marſhal Villars preſſed him to accept of it, his 
anſwer was, it would be very unbecoming him, who 
had not the ability to govern the dioceſe of Frejus, 
ſhould he find ability to guide the archbiſhopric of 
Rheims. This biſhopric of Frejus was far from the 
court in an unpleaſant country ; therefore it was never 
agreeable to him. He uſed to fay, that he was diſ- 

ſted at his marriage the moment he ſaw his wife. 

ſubſcribed himſelf thus humourouſly enough in one 
of his letters to Quirini : © Fleury, by the divine 
7 beginning of 

vacated that biſhopric about 

the year 1715. The court of Rome, which * 
well informed of the eccleſiaſtical affairs of other king- 
doms, was convinced, that this voluntary and abſolute 
renunciation of a biſhopric was founded in reality on 
2 notion which Fleury entertained of being appointed 
preceptor to the Dauphin. Pope Clement II. who had 
no doubt of this, ſpoke of it openly ; and indeed mar- 
ſhal de Villeroi, after much ſolicitation, obtained that 
truſt for him of Lewis XIV. who named for it the bi- 
ſhop of Frejus in his codicil. Nevertheleſs, the new 
preceptor explains himſelf on this matter, in a letter to 
cardinal Quirini, thus: I have regretted more than 
once the loſs of the ſolitude of Frejus; I was informed 
on my arrival, that the king was at the point of death, 
and that he had done me honour of appointing me 
r able to 

ve heard me, I would have entreated him to have 
excuſed me from a burthen, the conſideration of which 
makes me tremble ; but, after his death, they would 
not liſten to me: I have been therefore extremely 
ill, and have no conſolation for the loſs of my liber- 


He comforted himſelf with inſenſibly forming his 
pupil to buſineſs, ſecrecy, and probity; and amidſt all 
the 
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the revolutions of the court, duting the minority, pre. 
ferved the good-will of the regent, and the eſteem of 


the c. Never endeavouring to make himſelf of 
conſequence, nor — of —2 one 3 expoſ; poſing 
himfelf to no refuſal, engaging in any intr 
but he applied himſelf ſecretly to the knowledge ofthe of the 
internal adminiſtration of the kingdom, and t 
of other nations. All France wiſhed to ſee him at yy 
head of affairs, and this wiſh aroſe from a conſideration 
of the circamſpeCtion of his conduct, and the ſweetneſs 
of his manners. Accident at length placed him there 
againſt his will ; and, thus — he made it evi- 
dent, that men of « mild and pacific 9 
tteſt to govern. tion was ſed, 
as well as leſs envied, than that of either Richalbeu or 
Mazarine had been in their happieſt days : his advance- 
ment had no influence, on his manners: they were 
ſtüll the fame. It was matter of general aftomſhment 
to ſee a firtt miniſter, who was unexceptionably the 
moſt amiable and diſintereſted man of the whole court. 
This moderation happily corre with the welfare 
of the ſtate: it ſtood in need of that peace of which he 
was ſo fond; and all the foreign miniſters were per- 
— that, during his life, it would never be inter- 
ru 
hen he a red, in 1725, at the con of 
Soifſons, all Ay j vos miniſters regarded him pc 
father ; and many princes, befftfes the emperor Charles 
VI. often in their letters diſtinguiſhed him by that ile: 
but in 1733 they preſumed too much on his character 
dae fy he gk chancellor of _ 
u t might proceed as 2— 
— king Stanilaus of Poland 3 Ne the event wonl 
r it all tamely: but, when forced into a war, be 
conducted it with — and fucceſs, and brought 
it to a happy conclu The treaty was not indeed 
ſatisfactory either to Spain or Savoy but France 
got Lorram by it ; and ſurely there is no need for heb- 
tation, when we are to chooſe, whether we ſhall ſerve 
our allies or our country. 
Without 
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Without — = mighty views, he did fome 

great things - ora ng them work their own events, 
His — di tion =. he him fear, and even under- 
value, men of penetrating, active ca ies; for ſuch, 
he pretended, were never at reft. as this turn of 
mind is always accom by ftrong talents, . 
thoſe wha were ed of at's great © diſtance. 
His diſtruſt of mankind was much greater than his de- 
fre of knowing them: his age and character inclined 
him to believe, that there was no fort of genius in 
France, in any branch whatever; and even if there 
were, he thought he might do without thofe who poſ- 
ſeſſed it, — it a matter of t indifference 
what kind of people he employed. He endeavoured, 
as much as in him lay, to 2 into the public ad- 
miniſtration that ceconomy which reigned in his own 
bouſe. By an adherence to this maxim, he 
to keep on foot a ſtrong naval armament: he never 
imagined, that the flate might one day ſtand in need of 
it to oppoſe the Engliſh, whom he had long amuſed 
with negociations ; but 1 — and fail 
of their influence, when a 

The chief principle of his — was, to pro- 
ſerve regularity in the finances of the kingdom, and 
to give her time to recover herfelf ; © like a robuſt bo- 
dy, which, having felt ſome ſhock, ſtands in need only 
of a certain regimen to reſtore it.” This was the an- 
ſwer he made when a grand proje& was laid before 
bim, which was an innovation of the finances; and in- 
deed the ſtate of commerce, left almoſt to itſelf. under 
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inſtitutions which impoſe on —— and fir and ftrike the 
eyes of ſtrangers; bee ie el be always diſtinguiſhed 
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At length the moſt peaceable of miniſters was drag. 
74 moſt violent quarrel ; and he, who was the 
beſt huſband of the public treaſures of France, was 2 
laſt obliged to laviſh them on a war, which, while be 
lived, proved unfortunate. The king was preſent a1 
his laſt moments; he wept over him; the dauphin wa; 
brought into the chamber, and as they kept him 21 
ſome diſtance from the bed of the dying man, the car. 
dinal defired they would permit him to be brought 
nearer : ** It is proper, ſays he, that he ſhould be ac- 
cuſtomed to fuch fights as this is.” At length he expir 
ed in his ninetie th year, undaunted and reſigned. 


CHAP. VL 


— ſituation of the emperor Charles vn. Lok 
of the battle of Dettingen. The army of France, 
which was ſent to aſſiſt the emperor in Bavaria, 2. 
bandons his cauſe. 


Ny ſooner were the eyes of cardinal Fleury cloſed, 
than the king took the reins of government in- 
to his own hands : was no part, not even the mi- 
nuteſt of the adminiſtration, of which he was not ma- 
ter. He was firmly reſolved to accept of an honourable 
peace, or to proſecute with vigor a neceſſary war; and 
to adhere inviolably to his word. 

He made no change in the meaſures already taken; 
the fame generals con manded. 

It is pretended by ſome, that the ſame miſtakes were 
committed in 1743, which the preceding year had oc- 
cafioned the loſs of Bohemia and Bavaria; that the 
Bavarian and French forces being divided into too ma- 
ny ſeparate bodies, mouldered away 22 The 
mortality, which got footing among the French troops 

in Bavaria, was the beginning of their misfortunes. 
It often happens that more ſoldiers periſh through in- 
action than fatigue, and great care ſhould be taken to 
hinder any fickneſs that chances to find its way into 2 
camp, from ſpreading. The French ſoldiers your: the 
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atter end of 1742, and the beginning of 1743, croud- 
ed upon each other in German ſtoves, which alone 
deftroyed them in great numbers ; but that which was 
their greateſt detriment, was a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween marſhal Broglio and count Seckendorff, who 
then commanded the Bavarians. The latter, who act- 
ed under prince Charles, would have had the former 
weaken himſelf to ſend him reinforcements ; but the 
marſhal refuſed him as often as they were aſked, having 
enough to do in oppoſing prince Lobkowitz. "The em- 
peror, who was then in Munich, could not reconcils 
them. Broglio was faid in the public papers to have 
forty handed men, but he had not more than twenty 
thouſand. 

Prince Charles of Lorrain, with his united forces, 
obtained, at this time, a complete victory over the Ba- 
yarians, in the neighbourhood of the river Inn, not far 
from Branaw. e cut off eight thouſand men, and 
took priſoners ral Minuzzi, and three other gene- 
ral - The roms of the defeated army retired 
to Branaw, and all Bavaria was ſoon opened to the in- 
curfions of the Auſtrians. Maria Thereſa received this 
news at Prague the very day on which ſhe was crowned ; 
2 ceremony with which her rival had been ſhortly before 
honoured in the fame place. There was nothing now 
to oppoſe the progreſs of prince Charles: he took 
Dingelfing, ndorff, Landau, upon the Iffer ; 
and made a number of priſoners every where. 

On the other fide, prince Lobkowitz poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the Upper Palatinate, and marſhal Broglio re- 
tired towards Ingoldſtat, The emperor once more 
fled from his capital, and ſheltered himſelf in Aug 
burg, an imperial town ; but he did not remain there 
long. As he quitted it, he had the mortification to fee 
colonel Mentzel enter at the head of his Pandours ; and 
theſe ſavages had the brutality to inſult him in the pub- 
lie ſtreets: he retired to Frankfort. This rapid courſe 
of events fell out in May and June. 
emperor's misfortunes daily „be was 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſupplicating the of 
Hungary, whom he had been once ſo near dethroning: 
he 
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he offered to renounce all his claims to the inheritanc · 
of the houſe of Auſtria. The hereditary prince of 
Heſſe undertook the management of this negociaticy, 
and waited on the king of England, then — 
with the emperor's propoſitions. King 8 anſwer 
was, that he would confult his bis pariament Even this 
negociation of the prince of Heſſe ſerved only to con- 
vince the emperor more clearly, that his enemies medi. 
tated his expulſion from the imperial throne. The re- 
fource which he expected by addreſſing the queen of 
Hungary being denied to him, his next ſtep was to de- 
Clare his intention of remaining neuter, though in his 
own cauſe ; and he therefore requeſted of her to let 
= ed remains 28 his 88 in m_ 
to be regarded as the troops of t ire. He, 
at the ſame time, offered to fend marſhal — army 
back to France. . that ſhe 
was not at war with the head of the enpire, and fince, 
to the directions of the golden bull, which 
had been violated by his election, the had never ac- 
him as ſuch, ſhe ſhould cauſe his troops 
to be attacked wherever they were found ; yet, as to 
himſelf, ſhe would not oppoſe his — refuge in any 
part of the imperial territories, Bavaria excepted.” 
At the ſame time, Lord Stair directed his march to- 
wards Frankfort with an army of ds of fifty thou- 
fand men, conſiſting — Eng ih, Hanoverians, and 
Auftrians, The king — arrived at the army 
with his ſecond ſon — oa — Cumberland, having in 
his way paſſed by Frankfort, the aſylum of the empe- 
ror, whom he All acknowledged as his ſovereign in the 
empire, and yet againft whom he waged war in hopes 
to det him. 
The Dutch at length conſented to join the allied 
— with . thouſand men, believing, that now 
uch a ſtep without any hazard ; and 
— IC declaring war againſt France, they might 
help to cruſh her. They ſent fix thouſand men into 
to replace the Auſtrian garriſons, and prepar- 
ed to fend fourteen thouſand men into Germany; bu! 
they proceeded in the true ſpirit of the W ag 
ow!y 
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lowly: they either believed, or at leaſt pretended to 
—. at the Hague, Vienna, and London, that 
France was now drained both of men and money. One 
of the principal members of the ſtates of and 
affirmed, that France could not raiſe more than one 
hundred. thouſand men, and that her whole current 
. did not exceed two hundred millions of livres. 

is was abuſing the people ſtrangely ; but it is neceſ- 
ſary often to deceive them, to them in proper 
ſpirits. 
" The king of France, in the mean time, ſent marſhal 
Noailles with ſixty - ſix battalions, and one hundred and 
thirty- eight ſquadrons, to attack the Engliſh wherever 
he find them; and he reſolved to fend aſſiſtance 
to Don Philip in Italy, in caſe the court of Sardinia 
ſhould refuſe to come to an accommodation. He main- 
tained, beſides, upon the Danube, a lete army of 
fixty-fix ſquadrons and one hundred and fifteen battali- 
ons; and this force was ſtrong enough to ſuccour Egra 
on one fide, and Bavaria on the other. Although but 
an auxiliary, he a every-where as a principal ; 
and the emperor, having retreated from Augſburgh to 
Frankfort, expected the deciſion of his fate from the 
—— 3 EL 

'he quarrels is prince, and ot iſputes to 
which it gave riſe, now — not leſs than ten ar- 
mies at once; ſive in Germany, and as many in Italy. 
There was, firſt, M. Broglio's army in Germany, which 
defended Bavaria: it was made up, in the main, of all 
thoſe regiments which had taken the route of Bohemia, 
and af half of M. Belleiſle's troops, which, joined to 
the Bavarians, made a very formidable body: the ſe- 
cond was that of prince Charles, which preſſed hard 
upon Broglio, and ravaged Bavaria : the third was that 
M. de Noailles upon the Rhine, augmented with 
troops and recruits from M. Belleifle. To oppoſe No- 
alles the Hanoverians, Auſtrians, and Engliſh, were 
aſſembled, to the amount of fifty thouſand men, under 
the command of king George II. This was the fourth 
army. The fifth. was fourteen thouſand Dutch, ad- 

vancing 
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vancing ftowly, on the banks of the Maine, to join the 
laſt ; but they came too late. 

The five armies in Italy, were, firſt, that of the in. 
fant Don Philip, which had ſubdued Savoy : ſecondly, 
that of the king of Sardinia, part of which guarded the 
Alps, and part was joined with the Auſtrians ; which 
latter may be reckoned a third army, as they ſpread 
— m_ the Milaneſe to the — ———_— of 

logna : theſe were oppoſed by count a Fle- 
ming by birth, whoſe merit had raiſed him ＋ com- 
mand of the Spaniſh army, in the place of the duke 
de Montemar: the fifth was that of Naples, tied up 
from acting by a treaty juſt then expiring. To thete 
ten armies may be added an eleventh, that of Venice, 
kept on foot purely to ſecure that republic from the in- 
ſults of the others. > | 

The vaſt appearances kept all Europe in ſuſpenſe. 
It was a game played from one end to the other of this 
quarter of the globe by all her princes: in the courſe 
of which they hazarded nearly upon equal terms the 
blood and treaſure of their ſubjeQs, and held fortune 
long in the balance by a variety of great atchieve- 
ments, vaſt miſtakes, and conſiderable lofſes. Very 
little land is to be gained in Italy, even with great diff- 
culty ; for, on the fide of Piedmant, a fingle rock may 
coſt a whole army; and about Lombardy the country 

is entirely interſected with rivers and canals. 

Count Gages had paſſed the Panaro, and attacked 
count Traun : they fought a battle at Campo Santo in 
the month of February, for which Te Deum was fung 
both at Madrid and Vienna: it coſt the lives of many 
brave ſoldiers on both ſides, but gave ſuperiority to 
neither: in Germany they expected more deciſive 
actions 


Marſhal de Noailles, who commanded againſt the 
king of England, had borne arms ever ſince he was 
fifteen years of age; he had been at the head of the 
army in Catalonia, and, befides, paſſed through all the | 
offices of civil government: he had directed the fi- 1. 
n ances in the beginning of the 2 he had been ho 
general of an army, and miniſter of wh da 
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was remarkable for the cultivation of 
conduct formerly common among the Greeks 
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and Romans, but rarely to be found in modern times in 


Europe. This ral had, by a ſuperior manœuvre, 
no himſelf ml of the country : he flanked the 
army of the king of England, and kept the Maine be- 
tween them: at the fame time, by ſecuring all the 
avenues to their camp, both above and below, he cut 
off all their ſubſiſtence. 

The king of 1 took poſt at Aſchaffenburgh, 
a town on the ine, belonging to the elector of 
Mentz: he took this ſtep againſt the opinion of the 
earl of Stair, and ſoon ted he had done fo; for 
he now faw his army blocked up and ftarved by M. 
Noailles : the ſoldiers were * to half their daily 
allowance, and the king faw himſelf under a neceſſity 
of retreating, to look for proviſions at Hanau, on the 
road to Frankfort ; but in this caſe he found he muſt be 

ſed to the fire of the batteries which the enemy had 
raiſed upon the Maine: he was therefore obliged to 
make a precipitate retreat with an army weakened by 
deſertion, and whoſe rear was in danger of being cut 
off by the French; for M. Noailles had taken the pre- 
caution to throw bridges over the river between 
tingen and AſchaFenburgh, on the road to Hanau; and 
this, to complete their error, the allies had not prevent- 
ed. June 26, the king of England cauſed his army to 
decamp at midnight without beat of drum, and ventur- 
ed upon a moſt precipitate and dangerous march, which 
indeed he could by no means avoid. | 

Count de Noailles, who encamped upon the fide of 
that river, was the fifft who perceived this motion, of 
which he inſtantly appriſed his father: the marſhal 
roſe, and ſaw the Engliſh marching, as it were, to their 
deſtruction in a narrow road, with a mountain on one 
ide, and a river on the other: he immediately cauſed 

thirty 

They were in ſuch want cf forage and i that 
they — reduced to the neceſſit y of propoling to —— their 
horſes, which they muſt have done, had they remained two 
Gays longer in this poſition. 


— r the * muſt ne. 
ve b ur infantry, with 
that of the French- guards, 57 —— two 
bridges, with orders to remain poſted in the village of 
Dettingen, on one fide of a hollow way, where they 
could not be perceived by the Engliſh, of all who/: 
motions the marſhal had N clear view. M. — — 
2 lieutenant-general, who had made the art 1 
ſerviceable as could be poſſible, held the — 
defile, between two batteries, which played upon 
them from the oppoſite bank. They were to pak 
through a hollow way, which lies between Dettingen 
and a {mall rivulet. French were not to fall on 
them but at a certain advantage, as the very ſituation 
of the was a ſnare from which they could noi 
eſcape. The king of England was in danger of being 
taken. In ſhort, it was now one of thoſe critical mo- 
ments that might have put an end to the war. 

The marſhal recommended it to the duke de Gram- 
mont, his nephew, a lieutenant-general, and colone| 
of the guards, to wait in that poſition till the enemy 
ſhould fall into his hands, which was unavoidable. In 
the mean time, he went to reconnoitre a ford, in order 
to advance ſome more cavalry, and more clearly to ex. 
amine the poſture of the enemy. Moſt of the officers, 
faid he, had better have ſtaid at the head of his army, 
to enforce obedience ; but, had the day been ſucceſ- 
ful, this error would not have been laid to his charge. 
Be that as it may, he ſent five bri to ſecure the pol 
of Aſchaffenburgh ; ſo that the Engliſh were furround- 
ed on all ſides. 

All thefe meafures were diſconcerted by a moment's 
impatience. The duke de Grammont, imagining that 
the firſt column of the enemy had already paſſed, and 
that he had only to fall upon their rear, which could 
not withſtand him, cauſed his troops to advance from 
the hollow way. The duke de Chevreufe repreſented 
to him the danger of this unſea ſonable courage; the 
count de Noailles intreated, that he would only wait a 
moment 


and 
of Dettingen. 
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infantry. Thus the French themſelves fell into the 
very ſnare they had laid for the enemy, whom they at- 
tacked in diſorder, and with unequal force. The can- 
non, which M. de Valiere had planted upon the Maine, 
raked the enemy's flank, and that of the Hanoverians 
in particular ; but they had batteries on the other hand, 
which took the French army in front. The advantage 
of cannon, which is very great, was ſoon over-ba- 
lanced ; the artillery on the banks of the Maine being 
rendered uſeleſs, as in the confuſion it muſt have an- 
noyed the French themſelves, in caſe of its being pro- 
perly ſerved. Marſhal Noailles returned the moment 
the fault had been committed, and all he could do was 
to endeavour to repair it by the courage of his troops. 
The king's houſhold and the carabineers at the firſt on- 
ſet broke through two whole lines of the enemy's ca- 
valry*; but they formed again inſtantly, and the 
French were ſurrounded. The officers of the regiment 
of guards marched on boldly at the head of a ſmall 
body of infantry : twenty-one of theſe were killed up- 
on the ſpot, as many more wounded rouſly, and 
the regiment of guards was inurely routed. | 
The duke de Chartres; the prince de Clermont, the 
count d'Eu, and the duke de Penthievre, though ſo 
very young, exerted their utmoſt endeavours to put a 
*p to the diforder. The count de Noailles had two 
oL. XII. K | horſes 


The houſhold troops of France made a raſh and impe- 
tuous attack upon part of the Engliſh firſt line of infantry, and 


ſome few of them penetrated; but they were all killed or taken 
to 2 man. 
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horſes killed under him, and his brother, the duke 
A was thrown from his ſaddle. 
marquis de Pui , fon of the marſhal of that 
name, harrangued the ters of his regiment to en- 
courage them; followed and rallied, as much as in his 
power, thoſe that fled ; nay ſome of them, who would 
not ſtand, but cried out for each man to ſave him. 
felf,” he killed with his own hand. The princes and 
dukes de Biron, Luxemburgh, Boufflers, Chevreuſe, 
and Peguiny, advanced at the head of the brigades 
they met with, and, leading them on, penetrated into 
the enemy's lines. On the other hand, nothing could 
abate the courage of the king's houſhold troops and the 
carabineers. one might ſee a company of guards 
and two hundred muſketeers ; there a few troops of 
cavalry advancing with ſome light horſe, with others 
following the carabineers, or -grenadiers, running 
upon the Engliſh ſword in hand, with more bravery 
than diſcipline ; nay, ſo little was diſcipline obſerved 
them, that about fifty muſketeers heroically 
forced their way through a regiment of horſe, called 
the Scotch Greys; a regiment highly eſteemed by the 
Engliſh, made up of picked men, choicely mounted. 
We may well imagine what muſt be the fate of fifty 
young fellows poorly mounted, againſt a by 
whom they were ſo conſiderably out- numbered. 
were almoſt all killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. 
The ſon of the marquis de Fenelon was taken priſoner 
in the laſt rank of the regiment of Scotch Greys; 
rwenty-ſeven officers of the king's houſhold troops pe- 
riſhed in this fight, and fixty-ſix were dangerouſly 
wounded : the latter were count d'Eu, count 
d'Harcourt, count de Beavron, and duke de Boufflers: 
count de la Motte Houdancourt, gentleman-uſher to 
the had his horſe killed under him ; and, after 
being trampled almoft to death by the cavalry, was 
carried off the field almoſt dead ; the arm of the mar- 
quis de Gontaud was broken; the duke de Roche- 
chouart, firſt lord of the bed-chamber, having been 
twice wounded, and continuing ſtill to fight, was at 
length killed on the ſpot ; as was alſo the 2 


both e 
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1» Sabran, Fleury, the count d' Eſtrades, and the count 
de Roſtaing. The death of a count de Boufflers, of 
the branch of Rami-ncourt, ſhould not be overlooked 
among the ſingularities of this unfortunate day: be 
was only ten years and a half old: his leg being broken 
by a cannon ball, he ſuſtained the ſtroke, the cutting 
off his leg, and even met death itſelf with amazing in- 
repidity. So much youth, tempered with ſuch va- 
our, melted into tears all who were witneſſes of his 
misfortune |! 
Nor was the loſs among the Engliſh officers much 
leſs confiderable. The king of E himſelf fou 
de ¶ both on foot and on horſeback, both at the head of 
de Wcavalry and infantry. The duke of Cumberland was 
of Wounded by his fide, and the duke d re- 
1s ceived a muſket- ball in his breaft : the Engliſh loſt ſe- 
's Wreral general officers “ . The battle laſted three hours 
sch great i ity, Courage alone was oppoſed to 
*d Wralour, number, and diſcipline. At length marſhal 
ly WE Noailles ordered a retreat; nor was it done, without 
ed Wome confuſion 7. The king of dined upon 
he ne field of battle, and then retired, without giving 
himſelf time to carry off the wounded, of whom he 
en about fix hundred behind him, who were re- 
by WW commended by Lord Stair to M. Noailles's generofity. 
Tue French treated them like their countrymen : they 
behaved to each other with civility and reſpeQ ; while, 
— E during this whole war, the Hun- 
; | civilized i ſhewed nothing but a 
7 2 of rapine and barbarity. _. 
The two generals wrote letters to each other, that 
m „ 
to 1 _ 


Er * The generals Clayton and Murray were the officers of 
'as Atiaction killed in the allied army. Among the — 2 — were 
T6 the earl of Albemarle and general Huſke. | 
e- tf Had not the troops, which the earl of Stair had detached 
2 n purſuit of the Prench, been countermanded, this battle 
would, in all probability, have been deciſive; but the 
vere allowed to repais the Mayne without moleſtation, 
es $ conſiderable number of them periſhed in that river, through 
de the precipitation of their fear. 


- 
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may be carried amidſt all the horrors of a war. Ther 
are theſe words in a letter written by Lord Stair u es © 
„ marſhal Noailles from Hanau, and dated June 3, W6mls 
have ſent back all the French priſoners of whom quire 
* I had any knowledge; and I have given orders fa veto 
© the releaſement of all ſuch as may have fallen into batt) 
the hands of the Hanoverians. You will, I hope, hiſto 
permit me to thank you for the very generous be. batt! 
** haviour you have 7 which is, indeed, intite . 15?) 


* ly conformable to the high opinion I always pro. ted e 

. 485 to entertain for monſieur the duke de No. — 

** ailles. I am, Sir, particularly obliged to you far 

* the care you have ſo benevolently taken of ou] ed; 

* wounded.” mak 
Nor was this of ſoul 


| iar to the earl N 
Stair and the duke de Noailles. was an act a de 
generoſity of the duke of Cumberland's, that above al 
others ought to be handed down to poſterity. A mu, hav: 
keteer, named Girardeau, being dangerouſly wounded, deer 
was brought near his highneſs's tent; ſurgeons wen 
much wanting; thoſe they had were taken up elſe 
where: they were now going to dreſs the duke's leg 
which had been wounded in the calf by a muſket-ball*: 
_ © Begin, faid he nobly, with the wound of that French 
officer ; he is more dangerouſly hurt than I am, and 
ſtands in need of more 1 ſhall as walt 
none.” The loſs of both armies was nearly the fame 
| there were 2231 men of the allies killed and woundei. 
This tation was taken from the account of the 
Engliſh, who ſeldom diminiſh their own loſs, and ne- 
ver au t that of the enemy. 
Thbis battle was not unlike that of Czaſlau in Bobs 
mia, or that of Campo Santo in Italy. Great exp!ois 
were performed, much blood ſpilled, and neither fide 
reaped any advantage. The lofs of the French ws 
"conſiderable, in blaſting, by a precipitate and difordet 
I warmth, the fruits that might have been otherwi 
gathered from the fineſt diſpoſition imaginable : the _ 


® It was a grape-thot, which penetrated through the geh) 
part of the leg, : 
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les of Creci and Poictiers had been loſt by conduct of a 
Gmilar nature. The king of En „who here ac- 
quired great honour, reaped no other benefit from the 
victory, than that of haſtily retiring from the field of 
battle to ſeek ſubſiſtence at Hanau. The author of this 
hiſtory meeting with Lord Stair ſome weeks after the 
battle, took the liberty to aſk him his opinion of it: It 
my opinion, ſaid that general, that you have commit- 
ted one fault, and we two: yours was paſſing the hollow 
way, not having patience to wait: our two were, ex- 
g ourſelves 2 to the danger of being all deſtroy- 
ed; and ſecondly, not having purſued our victory, by 
making a proper uſe of it.” - 
Never man greater- reaſon to complain than M. 
de Noailles, who faw himſelf by one precipitate mo- 
ment cut off from all the glories of a battle that might 
have _— the war : yet — did 1 he 
recriminated upon no 3 his regard nephew 
m_ the care of ap 4 | xcopy qt oo 3 
himſelf with barely repreſenting to the king hi er, 
in a letter as —— el — h it was infirudtive, the 
great neceſſity there was for re-eſtabliſhing a proper diſ- 


cipline. 

Many French and Engliſh officers went, aſter this 
action, to Frankfort, a town that always remains neu- 
ter, where the emperor had then retired ; who ſaw one 
aſter another Stair and marihal de Noailles, with- 
out manifeſting to them any other ſentiments than thoſe 
of patience in bis days of evil fortune. 

Marſhal Broglio's precipitate retreat from the fron- 
tiers of Bavaria, which was made about the ſame time, 
was attended with conſtquences ſtill more dreadful to 
the 1 than thoſe of the battle of Dettingen. 
Ma Broglio, who had long been diſſatisied with 
marſhal Seckendorff, the Bavarian general, had always 
declared both by letter and word of mouth, even be- 
fore the campaign, nr He 
departed from about the end of june, at the 
ſame time nearly that the emperor, believing himſelf no 
longer ſafe at 2 took ſhelter at a 
3 wi 
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where he arrived the 27th at night, being the very da 
en which the battle was fou — OY 
Marſhal Noailles found the emperor infinitely cha. 
grined on account of marſhal Broglio's retreat; and, 
to augment his misfortunes, he was without ſubſiſtence 
for himſelf and his family, in an imperial town, where 
nobody would advance him any thing, though the head 
of the empire. Marſhal Noailles gave him forty thou- 
fand crowns upon a letter of credit, being certain that 
the king his maſter would not diſapprove ſuch an action. 
Marſhal Broglio had, on his retreating, left the em. 
ror ſtill poſſeſſed of Straubing, Ingoldſtadt on the 
ube, and Egra on the Eger, the confines of 
the Upper Palatinate, and t were all blockaded. 
There were, moreover, ſome Bavarian troops ſtill in 
Branaw, which place the Auſtrians had a long time neg- 
lected to e in form ; but being maſters of all the 
country round, it ſoon capitulated. Straubing, in 
which were twelve hundred French, immediately fol- 
lowed its example. Theſe twelve hundred men were 
conducted to the main body of the army, which was 
then quitting Bavaria, and directing its march towards 
the Neckar. When at length they arrived there, their 
number was dwindled away at leaſt twenty-five thou- 
ſand, more of whom were loſt by deſertion and fick- 
R * the ſword of the enemy. _ vfl 
utting the emperor Charles VII. in ion 
of — 8 — now no longer meditated. 
amy were obliged to turn their views to the defence of 
the French frontiers, threatened by two victorious ar- 
mies, that of prince Charles and the king of England. 


France had, in three „ ſent to the emperor's 
aſſiſtance in Bavaria 2 upwards of an hun- 


dred and twenty-five thouſand aghting men; out of all 
which marſhal Broglio brought back about thirty thou- 
fand. The emperor, plunged in the deepeſt deſpair, 
demanded of the king, that marſhal Broglio ſhould be 
ſent into exile : his majeſty thought himſelf under a 


neceſſity of giving his griefs that ſatisfaQtion ; of giving 
that weak And jnefectual conſolation to his misfor- 
runes. | 


One 
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One wauld be apt to think, that there muſt have 


The emperor Charles VII. undergoes freſh dif; 
A new treaty among his enemies. Lewis XV. fi 
rts, at one and the ſame time, the em S 
fafane Don Philip of Spain, and prince Charles Ed- 
ward, who attempts to aſcend the throne of his an- 
ceſtors in England. The battle of Toulon. 


HE emperor remained at Frankfort, to all ap- 

pearance without either allies or enemies, nay 
indeed without ſubjects. The queen of Hungary had 
cauſed all the inhabitants of Bavaria and the Upper Pa- 
latinate to take an oath of allegiance to her, againſt 
which exacted oath the Bavarian emperor in Frankfort 
proteſted. A printer in the town of Stadamhof was 
condemned to be hanged in the market- for hav- 
ing printed this proteſt made by his fovereign. Nor did 
they ſtop at theſe inſults ; for ſhortly after the council 
of Auſtria preſented to the imperial diet, even in the 
town of Frankfort, memorials, wherein the eleftion of 
Charles VII. was treated as null, and abſolutely void. 
The new eleQor of Mentz, high chancellor of the em- 
pire, to which hs 2 been advanced * 

4 l 
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the emperor's will, regi theſe pieces in the Proto. 
col of the empire. les could only complain, which 
he did by written remonſtrances, while, to finiſh his 
diſgrace, the king of England, as elector of Hanover, 
wrote him word, that the queen of Hungary and the 
eleQor of Mentz were in the right. In fine, they talk. 
ed of forcing him to abdicate the imperial throne, and 
to reſign it in favour of the duke of Tuſcany. | 
In the mean while, the emperor having Jeclared 
himſelf neuter, the allies were ſtripping him of his do- 
minions ; ſo that the king of France, who had on his 
account engaged in the war, had more reaſon than ever 
to proclaim he would no longer meddle with the affairs 
of the empire; and this was pronounced as his reſolu- 
tion ſolemnly by his miniſter at Ratiſbon, July the 6th, 
Such a diſpoſition might, at any other time, have pro- 
duced a ſeparate peace; but England and Auſtria 
wanted to improve their advantage. Theſe powers 
aimed at compelling the emperor to requeſt, that his 
enemy the grand duke of Tuſcany, ſhould be advanced 
to the dignity of king of the Romans ; and they alſo 
flattered themſelves with hopes of being able to pene- 
trate into Alface and Lorrain. Thus do we ſee an of- 
fenfive war began at the gates of Vienna, turned into a 
defenſive one on the banks of the Rhine. 
Auguſt 4th, prince Charles made a lodgement u 
2 in that river near old Briſac: on the - we Any 
ungarian parties had advanced beyond e, 
and committed — outrages on the frontiers of Lor- 
rain, The fame Mentzel, who had been the firſt that 
took Munich, had the inſolence to diſperſe a writing, 
under the name of a declaration or manifeſto, dated 
Auguſt the 2oth, and addrefſed to the inhabitants of 
Alface, Burgundy, Franche-Comte, and the three 
biſhoprics, inviting them to return, as he called it, 
to the obedience of the houſe of Auſtria : he alſo 
threatened to hang up all fuch of them as ſhould 
take up arms againſt him, but that he ſhould firſt com- 
pel them, with their own hands, to cut off their noſes 
and ears. Such brutal ferocity only con- 
tempt : the frontiers were well guarded, ao 
| me 
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nent from prince Charles's army having paſſed the 
Rhine, were cut in pieces, Au the 4th, by count 


de Beren 


— he end of July, the army under marſhal 
Noailles encamped in the neighbourhood of Spire. 
Count Maurice of Saxony was in the Upper Alface, at 
the head of a corps drawn from the remains of Brog- 
lio's army, and ſome troops draughted from the frontier 
towns. The duke d'Harcourt commanded on the Mo- 
ſelle The marquis de Montal defended Lorrain. Nor 
was it ſufficient to guard the frontiers only ; an open 
war with England was foreſeen, and alſo with the king 
of Sardinia, who had not as yet indeed concluded a de- 
finitive treaty with the court of Vienna, but was not 
therefore the leſs cloſely. attached to its intereſt. 

The king of France, now deſerted by Pruſſia, was 
in much the ſame ſituation as his great grandfather had 
been formerly, united with Spain, againſt the forces of 
a new houſe of Auſtria, England, Holland, and Savoy. 
He therefore cauſed ſeveral ſhips of war to be built and 
fitted out forthwith at Breſt ; he augmented his land- 
forces, and reinforced Don Philip with twelve thouſand 
men: how ſmall an aſſiſtance when compared to the 
numbers he had laviſhed in the ſervice of the Bavarian 
emperor ! but in effect more uſeful, becauſe they ſecond- 
ed the enterprizes of a young prince, who depended 
upon the power of Spain to ſecure him an eſtabliſh- 
ment. he king, not content with ſuccouring his 
allies, and ſecuring his frontiers, reſolved alfo in perſon 
to head his army in Alſace ; and to that end had cauſed 
his field equipage to be got in readineſs. He acquaint- 
ed marſhal Noailles with his deſign, who anſwered him 
in theſe words: Your majeſty's affairs are neither fo 
proſperous nor fo declining as to require your taking 
ſuch a ftep at preſent.” He advanced other reaſons, 
and the king admitted them, being determined to make 

the next campaign afterwards. 

Out of the various conqueſts the French arms had 
made for the emperor, there now remained to him only 
Egra in Bohemia, and Ingolſtadt in Bavaria, on the 
banks of the Danube. ; 

K 5 The 
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The extremities to which the French in Egra wer, 
reduced, by far exceeded what they had fo cruelly ſuf. 
fered in Prague. For eight months they had ſcarce) 
taſted any bread, and if any of the ſoldiers yentureq 
but ever ſo little into the country to gather pulſe, they 
were killed by the Pandours. They had neither pro- 
viſions, money, nor hope of being aſſiſted. The mar. 

is de Herouville, who commanded in the town with 

battalions, cauſed ſome temporary money to be coin. 
ed, as had been formerly done at the fiege of Pavia in 
the reign of Francis I. This of Egra was a bit of 
pewter, valued at half a ſous. It ſtood, indeed, in the 
place of filver, but could not remedy the want of pro- 
viſions. The marquis Defaleurs ſent them a convoy, 

t it was taken by the befiegers The garriſon wa 
at length obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war : the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers were diſperſed through Bohemia and 
Auſtria, where they found many of their countrymen. 
There had been more than nine thouſand French taken 
in the courſe of three years, who found themſelves 
very rigorouſly treated; the ſpirit of revenge being 
united to the ſeverity of war, and ſharpened by nation- 
al animoſity. 

The defenders of Ingolſtadt were more fortunate. 
M. de Grandeville, who commanded a garriſon of about 
three thouſand men, obtained not only liberty to retreat 
m fafety, but even compelled general Bernklau, who 
beſieged him to grant a free or to the French, who 
were ſcattered in different towns in Bavaria under his 
command. This is the firſt inſtance of a garriſon's ca- 
pitulating for other troops beſides themſelves. In the 
wean time, neither the king of England nor prince 
Charles could make any impreſſion on the Rhine againſt 
the French ; and the remainder of the campaign juſt- 
bed what marſhal Noailles had faid to the king, tha! 
his affairs were neither flouriſhing nor deſperate. Al 
the belligerent powers were by turns agitated by fear 
and hope ; each had its loſſes and misfortunes to repair. 
Naples and Sicily were afflifted with the ſcourge of 

Hence, and prepared for that of war ; not without 


ſtanding 
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fanding at the ſame time in fear of ſome conſpiracies 
in Log bo of 8 * Auſtria. 3 

a „having augmented hi to 
twenty-ſix elle np men, — ws 7 twelve t 
of =_ — _ the gp of apy ws the 
eſs of t lence, which was y formi 
3 the reſt of his 2 
on the borders of Abbruzzo, waiting a favourable op- 
portunity to act in conjunction with the Spaniſh army, 
then commanded by the duke of Modena, and count de 
Gages. The city of Naples, now put into a proper 
ſtate of defence, no longer feared the infults or orders 
of the Engliſh captains of men of war. Don Philip, 
in Savoy, waited either to come to an accommodation 
with the king of Sardinia, or to ſubdue him with the 
aſſiſtance of France. The king of Sardinia, after hav- 
ing long cautiouſly weighed both the danger and advan- 
h tage, imagined it now more his intereſt than ever to 
ken WY join with Auftria and England againſt France. Al 
ves though he had aſſiſted the cauſe of the queen of Hun- 
ing for more than a year, he had not as yet become 
on- r ally ; he at length declared himſelf ſuch, however, 
in a formal and efficacious manner, at Worms, on the 
te. 13th of September, 1743; a treaty of alliance which 
ut was founded entirely on the bad ſucceſs of the French 
eat arms in Germany. 
ho This monarch gained poſſeſſion of the Tortoneſe, 
ho the Vallais, part of the Novareſe, and the territorial 
| fuperiority of the fiefs of Langhes, by _— arms 
__ the queen of Hungary's father ; and, by de- 
claring on the fide of the daughter, he acquired the 
Vigevanaſco, the remainder of the Novarels, Parma, 
and Placentia, The Engliſh, who had heretofore al- 
lowed him a ſubſidy, gave him by this treaty two hun- 
dred thouſand piſtoles a year, which is upwards of four 
hundred thouſand livres : he was then at the head of 
thirty thouſand men, and the Engliſh fleet under admi- 
ral Matthews was ſtationed the coaſt, and always 
at hand to. ſecond his undertakings ; but he miſſed of the 
fruits he might have gathered from this advantage, _ 
| ver 
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verified the old mazim, A half is ſometimes better 
than a whole.” | 
By this treaty the queen of Hungary ceded to him 
the marquiſate of Final, which belonged to neither of 
them: it was the property of the Genoeſe, who had 
rchaſed it of the late emperor for one million two 
thouſand crowns, of which no care was taken 

to reimburſe them: for, though the king of Sardinia 
offered them that ſum, it was only on condition that 
they ſhould rebuild the caſtle which they had demoliſh- 
ed, whereby they would have been at a much more 
confiderable expence. This liberal diſpoſal of other 
r gained France one ally more. Genoa 
long been ſecretly attached to her ſervice, and ſhe 
now linked herſelf to it more-cloſely than ever. The 
harbour of Genoa might be of great utility, and the 
Engliſh fleet could not block it up always. Thus the 
king of Sardinia reduced the Genoeſe to the neceſſity of 
becoming his declared enemies, and the way to 


the two brothers, Don Carlos king of Naples, and the 
Infant Don Philip, ſhould penetrate into the midſt of 
Italy; or whether, on the other hand, the king of Sar- 
dinia ſhould, on one fide, guard the paſſage of the 
Alps, while, on the other, the queen of Hungary ſhould 
ſeize upon the kingdom of Naples, although a manifeſt 
violation of the neutrality ſubſiſting between her and 
Don Carlos. 
In the mean while, and Auſtria reckoned, 
that, in the approaching ſpring, they ſhould be able 
ta attack France in Alface and rs ; and the war 
was now about to be renewed on all fides with greater 
violence, without there being any open rupture, except 
that between England and Spainon account of the com- 
merce in America; a rupture which feemed to have no 
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:elation to the intereſts which divided Europe: but yet 
— hn, yp «5 y-  I 

The emperor es every thi 
had now no ſeeming reſource left ; yet the king 87 
France prepared y to aſſiſt him ; and the king of 
Pruſſia, notwithſtanding the treaty of Breſlau, and the 
defenſive alliance ſubſiſting between him and the king of 
England, was yet more in the intereſt of the , 
as he bad no longer any room to doubt, that the court 
of Vienna had an intention, the firſt fair opportunity, to 
attempt the recovery of Sileſia, The courts of France 
and Pruſſia were now again on the point of joining in 
the common cauſe, and for the intereſt of an emperor, 
who ſeemed on every hand abandoned or oppreſſed. 

In the beginning of the year 1744, the king of France 
determined to declare war againft the king of England 
and the queen of Hungary: he had no longer any 
meaſures to keep with the Engliſh, by whom his ſhi 
were continually infulted; nor with Auſtria, wo 
threatened to carry the war into France, and would 
not give up a ſingle priſoner, though the terms had 
been ſtipulated by cartel in 1741. 

The firſt effect of n 4 
enterprize, which would have quickly given a new 
to one part of Europe, had it been — 

The houſe of the Stuarts, which, for the ſpace of 
fifty-four years, had pined in exile far diſtant from the 
kingdoms of which it had been ſtripped, had ftill many 
ſecret partizans in Scotland and Ireland; nor was it 
without ſome few in England. Prince Charles Edward, 
grandſon to james II. and fon to that prince who bas 
been ſo long known to all Europe by the title of the 
Pretender, joi to all the ardour of youth, and re- 
ſentment of his condition, the moſt enterprizing and 
determined courage: he had often been heard to fay, 
he would have either a crown or a ſcaffold. France, 
which had long been the aſylum of that family, became 
now neceſſarily its chief ſupport; and there was a pro- 
bability, that Lewis XV. might, in his firſt campaign, 
have reſtored the emperor to his dominions, and the heir 
of the Stuarts to the throne of Great Britain. Jagua- 


ry 
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ry 9, the Prince Edward left Rome, and ſet out 
upon his tion with a ſpirit of ſecrecy and dili. 
gence that marked him born for great enterprizes : he 
concealed his journey from a brother whom he loved 
affectionately, and who would not have ſuffered hin 
to have ed without accompanying him. On 
the 13th he arrived at Genoa diſguiſed like a Spaniſh 
courier ; and the day after he embarked for Antibes, 
attended only by one ſervant, landed fafely, and ſoon 
reached Paris; nor were the neceſſary preparations made 
in France for conducting him to the Britiſh coaſt, car. 
ried on with lefs 
* which France now _ 82 
ve ed England, conſidering the low 
frate in which the Pronch marine had tons for ſome 
— funk. She fitted out twenty-ſix ſhips of war at 
hefort and Breft, with incredible diligence, and 
report was fpread, that this ſquadron was to join a Spa- 
niſh fleet which had lain at Toulon upwards of two 
years, and where it was blocked np by admiral Mat- 
thews. Twenty ſhips of war ſet fail from Breſt, carry- 
ing four thouſand land- forces, with arms and ammuri- 
tion in proportion ; and they were joined between 
Uſhant Sorlingues by five fail from Rochefort, 
commanded by M. | Barail. 

This fleet having entered the Britiſh channel, divid- 
ed itſelf into three ſquadrons: the ſtrongeſt, confifting 
of fourteen veſſels, cruized off the coaſt of Kent; the 
fecond was to ſtation itſelf between Calais and Bou- 
logne ; while the third bent its courſe towards Dunkirk. 
Count Saxe was at the head of this expedition. The 
firft of March he embarked at Dunkirk, with nine bat- 
tahons ; as did count de Chaila, with fix more, the day 


owing. 

Prince Edward was on board the fame veſſel with 
count Saxe, and for the firft time had a fight of the 
defired land. But a violent ſtorm arifing drove the 
tranſports back upon the French coaſt, many fol- 
diers periſhed endeavouring to gain the ſhore. The 
young prince would have again attempted the paſſage 
with a ſingle veſſel. * _ 

- reſfolut 
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reſolution would him ſubjects the moment he 
ſhould arrive in ons Britain, But the 

| 3 


court of London was informed of this enter- 
prize ſo early as the fifteenth of February. The Dutch 
as allies to king George, had already ſent over two 
thouſand men * to his aſſiſtance, and were to furniſh fix 
thouſand, according to their treaty of 1716. Admiral 
Norris, with a formidable ſquadron, was in the Downs. 
which preſent a continued chain of ports along the 
Kentiſh coaſt, where ſhips ride ſecure from bad weather 
The millitia was alſo raiſed ; and thus miſcarried an 
enterprize which had been conducted with more art 
than any conſpiracy that had ever been ſet on foot in 
England ; for king George knew there had been a plot, 
but could never diſcover the authors of it No infight 
was gained in this matter from the perſons, who were 
taken into cuſtody at London, and the government re- 
mained as before involved in trouble and perplexi- 


7 Every thing contributed at this time to favour the un- 
dertaking. Engliſh troops were abroad, diftri- 
buted in different parts of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
There was likewiſe another advantage attending it. It 
employed the Engliſh fleet, which was to reinforce ad- 
miral Matthews, and it was alſo concerted, that his fleet 
ſhould be engaged by the men of war which France 
was to leave in the Mediterranean ; which for that pur- 
poſe were to join the Spaniſh fleet which was * 


® The Dutch ſent no men to England until the rebellion 
was aQtually begun in 1745. Our author 2 2 but « lame ac- 
count of this French expedition to the coalt of England. The 
truth is, Sir John Norris, at the head of a powerful ſquadron 
had, by taking advantage of the tide, againſt the wind, got with- 
in fix miles of the French fleet, and in all probability would 
have given 4 good account of it in the morning, had not à vio- 
lent tempeſt afforded them an opportunity of bearing away in 
the night, without any danger of being purſued+ but they never 
thought proper to repeat the attempt. 
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üpere were now actually at Toulon fixteen Spaniſh 
ſhips of war, which were at firſt intended to eſcort 


„the 


varro, 


years before, he ptain 
admiral's ſhip in a ſea-fight off Malaga, and there 
had been no naval engagement fince in any part of the 
world, that of Meſina excepted, which was fought in 
ki ye = — jg pt fail to _ the combin- 
ſquadrons rance Spain. It may not be 
amiſs to remark here, that the degree 2 
England does not anſwer to the dignity of admiral in 
France. There are three admirals in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, each of whom has his ſeparate diviſion, ſubſervient 
to the orders of the lord high admiral, or the board 


of admralty. ; 

Matthews's fleet conſiſted of forty-five fail, five fri- 
gates, and four fire-ſhips: and to the advantage of 
number they alſo joined that of having the wind ; a 
circumſtance on which the ſucceſs in a ſea-fight often 
depends, as much as a victory by land does upon the 
advantage of ground. The Engliſh — 4 — who 
drew up a fleet for engaging in the manner at preſent 
- praftiſed : other nations have learned from them to di- 
vide their ſquadrons into van, rear, and centre. You 
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d. te not to imagine, that theſe diviſions are*three lines ; 
on the contrary, they form only one. The van is to 
h the right, the rear to the and the centre in the 
rt Wniddle, fo that the veſſels never preſent more than one 
or Wide. | — 
it This was the order of battle off Toulon. The ſhift- 
ly Wing of the wind threw the Spaniards into the rear. Ad- 
e- mira! Matthews, ftill taking advantage of the wind, fell 
or Mupon them with his diviſion. There ſhould never be 
ir ¶ more ſpace between the veſſels than fathoms ; at 
this diſtance they are as cloſe as they be, and 
he then one veſſel can be in no danger of being attacked 
o, by many. But it is very difficult for a whole fleet to 
ut {Weovern itſelf fo as to obſerve this order exactly. The 
rs {Whpaniſh ſhips were too far from each other. Two of 
dem were diſabled by the very firſt broadfides ; and 


1d Matthews had an o ty of falling u the 
ad ih admiral with ral of bis ſhips. hardy at 
to ¶ board of which was Don Joſeph de Navarro, was called 
r- the Real: ſhe carried a thouſand men, and was bored 
rd or an hundred and ten pi of cannon ; her u 


re Wvorks were amazingly 
he WH vith the ribs, being at leaſt t feet in thickneſs, fo 
in What they were i e to a cannon-ball . It is 
n- no proper to take notice, that the Engliſh fire more 
de u the rigging than the hull, preferring the diſabling and 
in {Wic!zing upon a ſhip to ſinking her. 

in The Spaniſh admiral was at one and the ſame time 
r- Witacked by the admiral and four ſhips of the line, who 
poured upon him jointly a moſt dreadful fire. Matthews 
depends ——ů bn. he rn — 
upon his own great experience in naval and the 
Spaniards not being uſed to them, as well as Navarro's 
being a land officer, redoubled his hopes. —— 


„the planks, 


M. de Voltaire ſeems to be little acquainted with the doe- 
trine of reſiſtance. If the ba is within point blank, and 
mounted with battering cannon, ſhot will te twice 
the thickneſs here deſcribed. And as for his obſervation, that 


pe Tagliſh fire chiefly at the rigging, it is expreſuly contrary to 
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niſh ſhip alſo being attacked at once by more than on, 
of the „there was 898 
overpowe Every man on the of the Roy: 
Philip was either killed or wounded. The captain 
the admiral's ſhip was mortally wounded, and Don NN; 
ow 2 wounded in two places, was obliged to lea; 
Chevalier de Lage, a French officer in the Spaniſ 
ſervice, and ſecond captain of the admiral's ſhip, mai 
tained the fight againſt five Engliſh veſſels. Admin 
Matthews was aſtoni at the quickneſs with whid 
the Spaniards fired their lower tier of guns, which y; 
olently annoyed every thing that came within reach, f 
ſo that he diſpatched a fire ſhip to deſtroy her. Theſs 
kind of veſſels are filled with gunpowder, granadoes * 
and other combuſtibles ; and they faſten upon an ene 
my's ſhip with grappling irons. The moment they are 
. faſt together, — et a match to the train of the fire 
ſhip, while the crew haſtens to the boat, and the cay 
— oe „ rr In the — e 
taking place, the ſhip is blown up by e d 
rr it 1 


of the Royal Philip, when ſome of the officers propoſed 
to ſtrike and ſurrender: You have forgot then, fail 
M. de Lage, that I am on board!” when pointing with 
bis own three pieces of cannon againſt the fire 
ſhip, they took place, and the veſſel was near going to i 
bottom. The unhappy captain ſeeing his Rion 
inevitable, determined at leaft to avenge himſelf at tbe 
2 — —— — 
train, hoping that he might yet w upon t 
Royal Phili — her up along with himſelf. But 
it was too late; the ſhip was ſoon in flames, and blen 
up within ſeven or eight feet of the Spaniſh admira, 
Ter WT 

ge fays he ſaw the body captain a 
ſome ſallors reduced in a moment to a coal, not abo 


two 


There is no ſuch thing as granadoes aboard any fireſbip: 
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two feet long, and as light as a cork. The Royal Phi- 
lip did not receive the ſlighteſt damage * from this vio- 


M. de Court, who hoiſted his flag on board the Ter- 
rible, and fought in the centre, was at one time en- 
aged with three ſhips within piſtol-ſhot, He did the 
enemy a great deal of miſchief, and getting clear of 
them, bore down to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh admi. 
ral and fleet. The Engliſh could only make themſelves 
maſters of one fingle Spaniſh ſhip called the Poder, 
which was entirely diſmaſted. They had already ſent 
ſome of their hands on board to navigate the veſſel, 
and the remainder of her crew, conſiſting of four hun- 
dred Spaniards, were obliged to ſurrender. Matthews 
was at this time retreating ; and the Engliſh on board 
the Poder, being bufied in ſecuring their prize, were 
themſelves made priſoners. Superiority of numbers 
was of no ſervice to the Engliſh fleet ; for their rear, 
commanded by — — was at four miles 
ditance. Whether Leſtock, at variance with Matthews, 
would have willingly deprived him of the glory of the 
day, or whether Matthews did not chooſe to ſhare with 
him that glory, is a queſtion, we cannot here decide. 
Be that as it may, a briſk wind ſpringing up from the 
Weſt in the night, obliged the fleets to ſeparate, and each 
drew off to repair their damage. The Engliſh retired 
nto Portmahon, the French into Carthagena, and the 
Spaniards into Barcelona. 

This action of Toulon, like almoſt all ſea-fights, that 


grea 
the laughter of many men, and diſabling veſſels. 
There were complaints from all parties ; the Spaniards 


ſuppoſed they had not been ſufficiently ſupported, and 
the French accuſed them of want of 5 Though 
there was an alliance between the two nations, _ 


The failure of the fire-ſhip was r 
tondu@ of the captain who commanded the ſhip, which was or- 
fred to cover her en going down to the enemy. 
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had not been always unanimity. Their ancient anti. 
pathy was ſometimes kindled in the breaſts of the Spa. 
niards, notwithſtanding the agreement of their king; 
On the other hand, Matthews preferred complaints 
againſt his vice-admiral to the government, and ſent 
him home to be tried. He retorted the accuſation up. 
on the admiral, to whoſe bravery and conduct M. de 
Court publicly ſubſcribed, and he repaid the compli. 
ment. If his fate was hard in being accuſed of miſhe. 
baviour by his own officers, it was, however, glorious 
for him to be acquitted by the enemy, However, to 
gratify the Spaniards, the French commandant was ba. 
niſhed to his country-houſe, two leagues from Paris: 
and the Engliſh admiral, being, after a long trial, 
brought in guilty, was, by a council of war, which 
is in England called'a court-martial, declared for ever 
incapable of ſerving the crown ®. 
he cuſtom of judging ſeverely, and of ſtigmatrzing 
unſucceſsful rals, had been lately brought into 
Chriſtendom from Turkey. The emperor Charles VI. 
had given two examples of it in his lait war 2 the 
Turks, which war was looked upon by all Europe to 
have been as injudiciouſly planned, as it was unfortu- 
nately fought. The Swedes, fince that, condemned to 
death two of their generals, whoſe fate all Europe la- 
mented ; nor did this ſeverity make their domeſtic go- 
vernment happier or more reſpectable. A ſubject ſo 
2 — — to be dwelt upon a little. 
government of France, directed by principles 
of r lenity, are ſatisfied with inflicting only a 
flight diſgrace upon their general officers, for that very 
conduct, which would induce other ſtates to lay them in 
irons, or cut off their heads, To me it nn 
˖ 


#* The iſſue of this court - martial was indeed | extraordi- 
nary, and the conduct of Leſtock very problematical. The offi 
cer who had diſplayed the greateſt courage and ſpirit, poflidiy 
not ſufficiently tempered with conduct, ſcarce eſcaped ſuffering 
an ignominious death for cowardice ; while the reat admirz), 
who. had kept aloof during the whole t, and hazard 
ed the deſtruction of his ſuperior and half the fleet, by diſobey 


ing fignals, was acquitted with honour, 
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that neither juſtice nor well-founded policy require that 
the life of a general ſhould depend upon bad ſucceſs ; 
ſurely unleſs he be a rebel or a traitor he will do his ut- 
moſt, and there is no fort of equity in cruelly puniſhing 
a man, who has acquitted himſelf to the beſt of his abi- 
lities ; nor is it, 2 ſound policy to introduce the 
cuſtom of proſecuting a general who is unfortunate ; 
becauſe i in that caſe, Froſe. who begin a campaign indif- 
ſerently in the ſervice of their natural prince, may be 
tempted to conclude it in that of the enemy. 

he conſequences, however, proved, that the ad- 
vantage in the Toulon engagement was on the fide of 
France and _, The Mediterranean was left open, 
at leaſt for ſome time, and Don Philip was eafily ſup · 
plied with proviſions, which he much wanted, from t 
coaſt of Provence: but neither the French nor Spaniſh 
ſquadrons were able to make head againſt Matthews, 
when he returned to his ſtation, having refitted his ſhips. 
France and Spain, being under a neceſſity of always 
ſupporting a very numerous land army, have not that 
inexhauſtible fund of failors which are the reſource of 
Great Britain's power : it was now more evident than 
ever, that it was of vaſt importance to that crown to 
— Minorca, and the loſs of it very prejudicial to 
— 6 hc ble to deprive the Spaniſh 

ers ſhould have able to ve 
monarchy of a port ſtill more uſeful than oe cert ; 
and which from its fituation gave them alwaysthe 
er to harraſs, at one and the ſame time, Spain, Iy, 
ne 401% Spain, which poſſeſſed harbours in Afri- 

ſpite of the Moors, yet could not hinder the 

Engliſh m — ports in her own dominions, and 
that againſt her will. 
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84. 1 


The prince of Conti forces the paſſage of the | 


N the midſt of all theſe ſtruggles, Lewis XV. de- 
1 clared war againſt the king of Great Britain, and 
ſoon after againft the queen „who in re- 
turn it alſo againſt him in form; but theſe de- 
clarations, on both were little more than additio- 
nal ceremonies. Spain and Naples made war without 


. 

r thouſand Spa- 
niards, under the command of the marquis de la Mina, 
and the prince of Conti had with him twenty thouſand 
French; both theſe leaders inſpired their troops with 
that confidence and reſolution © the for penetrat- 


ing into a country, where a ſingle battalion may ſtops Fr 
whole army, where you are every —— _ 


— 


— 
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6ght among rocks and torrents, and where all theſe ob- 
facies are heigthened by the difficulty of convoys. 
he prince of Conti, who had ſerved as a lieutenant- 
general in the unſycceſsful war of Bavaria, young as 
ie was, had acquired experience, and underſtood the 
nſequence of thoſe diſappointments to which an army 
g expoſed almoſt every campaign. He had not as yet 
ſeen a campaign in Italy, where war is carried on in a 
ery different manner from what it is in open countries 3 
but he had prepared himſelf for this expedition by a 
conſtant application of ten hours in a day, during the 
winter which he paſſed at Paris. He knew even the 
ſmalleſt rock, and was perfectly maſter of all that had 
deen performed under marſhal Catinat and the duke of 
Ve as if he had been preſent himſelf. 

The firſt of April the infant Don Philip and the 
prince of Conti paſſed the Var, a river which falls 
from the Alps, and empties itſelf into the fea of Genoa 
below Nice. The whole country of that name fur- 
rendered; but, before they could advance any farther, 
they were under a neceſſity of attacking the intrench- 
ments near Villa Franca, and thoſe of the fortreſs of 
Montalban, in the midſt of rocks which form a long 
chain of almoſt inacceſſible ramparts. There was no 


of the ſeas : he landed with ſome of 
illa Franca, who joined the Piedmonteſe ; 
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tacks where they had no intention to penetrate ; hy 
M. de Biſſy — two ſuch briſk affaults againſt thok 
places which he intended to carry ; every thing was 6 
well concerted, ſo quick, and fo vigorouſly . 
M. d' Argouges, at the head of the regiments of Lag. 
guedoc, and of the iſle of France; and M. du Bari 
with his regiment, made ſuch prodigious efforts, tha 
this of Piedmont, above two hundred fathoms 
high, which the king of Sardinia imagined to be quite 
o__ their reach, was carried by the French and Spa. 
niards. 

On the one fide, M. du Chatel and M. de Caſtela 
aſcended through very narrow bye- ways to an eminence 
called Mount Eleus, from whence they drove the Pied. 
monteſe ; on the other fide, the marquis de Biſſy fought 
for two hours on the top of a rock called Monte Grof. 
ſo. When the French and iards had clambered uy 
to the top of the rock, and faw, that they muſt eithe: 
conquer or die, they treated one another as brothers; 
they aſſiſted each other with ardour ; and, joining their 
efforts, battered down the intrenchments of th 
enemy. This rock was defended by fourteen battal 
ons, who had a ſecure retreat. One hundred and thirty 
officers of the Piedmonteſe, with ſeventeen hundred 
men, were taken priſoners, and two thouſand were 
killed. Fhe marquis de Suze, natural brother of the 
king of Sardinia, was obliged to ſurrender himſelf pri 
ſoner to M. de Biſſy. The top of the mountain, on 
which the marquisdu Chatel had taken poſt, command 
ed the s entrenchments ; fo that at length they 
were obliged to fly to Oneglia, to the number of three 
thouſand men, and embark on board admiral Mat- 
thews's fleet, who was witneſs of the defeat. The 
count de Choiſeul brought the king the news of this 
victory, in which this officer had diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
They advanced from poſt to poſt, from rock to rock: 
they took the citadel of Villa Franca, and the fort d 
Montalban, where they found above one hundred and 
forty pieces of cannon, with proviſions in rtion. 
But all this was no more than dividing the anion d 
the Alps, and fighting on the top of bigh —— 
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While theſe paſſes were thus forcing in favour of 
Don _ he was not yet much nearer the dominions 
to which 2 in Italy. The duke of Modena 
was alſo as far from retaking the country of that name, 
a« the infant from penetrating to Parma and Milan. 
The Auſtrians and the Piedmonteſe were maſters every- 
where, from the top of the Alps to the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples. The court of Spain had recalled 
the duke of Montemar ; and count Gages, under the 
duke of Modena, was gathering together the remains 
of the Spaniſh army, which was ſtil] retiring before the 
Auſtrians, who had already laid the province of Abruz- 
10 under contribution. The king of Naples could no 
longer obſerve an unfortunate neutrality, which had 
been greatly abuſed, and would have only contributed 
to deprive him of his crown. He therefore ſet out for 
Naples, to put himſelf at the-head of his army. The 
queen, who was then pregnant, withdrew to Cajeta 
the latter end of April 1744; and it was even propoſ- 
ed to remove her to Rome, in of any unlucky 
blow, or of an inſurrection in Naples, with which the 
Auſtrians affected to frighten him. Such was the viciſ- 
ftude of affairs, that the queen of Hungary, who three 
years before had been obliged to leave Vienna, thought 
herſelf very near making a conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Naples. Prince Lobkowit? had a manifeſto ready, co- 
pies of which he afterwards ſpread through the king- 
dom towards the month of June, wherein the queen of 
Hu addreſſed herſelf to the inhabitants of the 
two Sicilies, as to ſubjects to whom ſhe was granting 
her protection. 

and at this time exerted herſelf more than ever 

m this queen's cauſe ; the augmented her ſubſidies, and 
= upon the war of this year 1744 two hundred and 
ty-four millions nine hundred and fixty-four thou- 

ſand livres, French money; and this expence was aug- 
mented every year. She maintained a fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, which entirely ruined the trade of Pro- 
vence : ſhe recalled the troops that fought at Dettingen 
back to Flanders; and theſe, joined to the Flemith 


and Dutch regiments, formed, in the beginning of the 
Vol. XII. L 5 
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campaign, an army of above fixty thouſand me 
Prince Charles, with the like number of forces, wa; 
coming to make another attempt to paſs the Rhine 
The emperor, whoſe neutrality was imaginary, while 
his misfortunes were but too real, preſerved the ſhat. 
tered remains of his army under the cannon of the in. 

rial city of Philipſburgh ; and waited for his fate at 

rankfort, uncertain whether he ſhould be maintained 
in poſſeſſion of the imperial crown by France, or ſliip- 
ped of it by the queen of Hungary. 


CHAP, I 


Firſt campaign of Lewis XV. in Flanders: his ſucceſſ- 
es: he leaves Flanders to fly to the defence of Al- 
face, invaded by the Auftrians, whilſt the prince of 
Conti continues to force a paſſage thro' the Alps. 
New alliances. The king of Pruſſia once more takes 
up arms. 


UCH was the critical and dangerous ſituation of 
affairs when Lewis XV. began Fi firſt campaigy. 


m 
He had appointed marſhal Coigni to defend the paſſaze ta 
of the Rhine with ſixty- one battalions and one hundred 
ſquadrons. The Bavarian troops, conſiſting of near L 
twelve thouſand men, and paid by France, were com- ir 
manded by count Seckendorff, an officer on whom they a 
* 
P 
N 
0 
t 
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at that time had the greateſt dependence. Marſha 
Noailles was general of the army in Flanders, which 
conſiſted of ſixty eight battalions and ninety-ſeven ſqua- 
drons complete. unt Saxe was made marihal of 
France, and commanded a ſeparate corps, compolcd 
of thirty-two battalions and fifty-eight ſquadrons, allo 
complete : thus the whole French army in Flanders 

amounted to above eighty thouſand fighting men. 
There ſtill remained on the banks of the Rhine and 
Moſelle ſeventy-hve battalions, and one hundred ard 
forty-fſix ſquadrons, excluſive of the army in Italy. 
thirty thouſand militia, the garriſons, the light troops, 
the Bavarians, the Palatines, and the —_— This 
tuation, 


ftuation, eſpecially in Flanders, was very different 
from what it had been the „. year at the death 
of cardinal Fleury. The Engliſh might then have at- 
tacked the French frontiers with advantage ; but now 
they came too late; and the Dutch, who refuſed to 
engage with them when this enterprize was eaſy, now. 
took a ſhare in it when it was become impracticable. 

The king chofe rather to make the campaign in Flan- 
ders than in Alface, ſuppoſing that upon the Rhine the 
war would be only deſenſive ; whereas every thing was 
diſpoſed for making it offenſive in the Auſtrian Net her- 
lands. 

As it was not known, that he had been ready the 
preceding year to head his army in perſon, ſo it was a 
long time before the public knew that he was to ſet out 
for Flanders; with fuch ſecrecy did he conduct even 
thoſe _ which are generally preceded by a pompous 
parade. It is natural for a people, who have go- 
rerned eight hundred years by the ſame family, to love 
their king ; beſides, be had only one fon, the dauphin, 
who was not yet married; all theſe circumſtances gave 
riſe to uncommon movements of zeal and affection, 
mixed with joy and fear, in the breaſts of the inhabi- 
tants of Paris. | 

The king reviewed his army in the neighbourhood of 
Lille, and made ſome new regulations for the eſtabliſh- 
ing of military diſciplme ; a thing difficult to maintain, 
and at that time greatly wanted. His aids- de- camp 
were Mefſrs. de Meuze, de Richelieu, de Luxemburg,de 
Boufflers, d'Aumont, d' Ayen, de Soubiſe, and de Pequigny. 
The enemy were commanded by general Wade, an old 
officer, who, like the earl of Stair, been bred under 
the duke of Marlborough, and was well ainted 
with every part of ap. wy Jeu 0 had ſerved a 

t.many Campaigns : gli. eat expecta- 
— from his experience and abilities. > The duke of 
Aremberg, of the houſe of Ligne, governor of Mons, 
and — bailiff of Hainault, the command of the 
queen of Hungary's troops. This nobleman had ſpent 
great part of his life at the court of France, where bis 
perſon was extremely liked LIN inclination led him to 
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live among the French, and his duty to t againſt 
them. He was trained up under prince - rr 
ſerved againſt the Turks and the French, and was not 
a little inſtrumental to the ſucceſs of the battles of Bel. 
grade and Dettingen, in both which he was wounded 
at the head of his | 

Count Maurice of u, who commanded the 
Dutch, was a deſcendent of the celebrated prince 
Maurice of Naſſau, one of the three brothers to whom 
the United Provinces were indebted for their liberty 
and grandeur. This prince dying before he could fu]. 
fil the promiſe of marriage which he had made to his 
miſtreſs Madame de Mechelin, his poſterity were de- 
prived of the honours annexed to his houſe. 

Thoſe three generals had it in their power to oppoſe 
the king's deſigns, had they been united; but the 
Dutch were M On the 
one hand, they were ſtrongly preſſed by the Engliſh 
to fulfil the treaty of alliance concluded between . 
in 1678, by which t are mutually bound to de- 
clare war, within the ſpace of two months, againſt 
any power that ſhould attack either of the two nati- 
ons: on the other hand, they flattered themſelves 


with 1 g the appearances of moderation, even in 
war itſe 


z and were arming againſt the king, at the 
that they were afraid of king him. 
In this dilemma they —＋ count de Waſſenaar to 


Lewis, a perſon a e to the court of Prance, 
— 1 public character, and 


eat many 

4 . ul and the 
langua to the kin „deſiring lec- 
. 322 of 
: * The choice, Sir, which the 
ſtates general have made of you on this occaſion, can- 
not but be very agreeable to me, from the knowledge 
F have of your perſonal merit. My whole conduct 
towards your republic, fince my on to the crown, 
has been ſuch as ſhould have convinced her how deſi- 


rous 
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tous | was to maintain a ſincere friendſhip and perfect 
e with. her. | 

„ F have long and ſufficiently made known my in- 
dination to peace; but the more I have delayed to 
declare war, the leſs ſhall I ſuſpend its operations 
My miniſters will give me an account of the commiſſion 
with which you are charged; and, after I have com- 
municated it to my allies, I ſhall let your maſters know 
my ultimate reſolutions.” 2 | 

The eighteenth of May the king made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Courtray, a ſmall town, which had an Auſtrian 

riſon. The day following, the Dutch ambaſſador 

w him inveſt Menin, a barrier town, defended by the 
troops of the republic, to the number of fifteen hun- 
dred men. 

Menin was far from being a little paltry town, as 
fome journaliſts are pleaſed to call it: on the contrary, 
it was one of the celebrated Vauban's maſter-pieces. 
He built this fortification with ſome regret, foreſeeing 
that one day we ſhould be obliged to ſurrender it to 
ſtrangers, who would enjoy the fruit of French inge- 


nuity. 

The king reconnoitred the place ſeveral times: be 
even approached within piſtol-ſhot of the paliſade, 
with marſhal Noailles, count d' Argenſon, and all his 
court. The trenches were opened the 2gth of May. 
The king encouraged the pioneers by his liberality, or- 
dering a hundred and fifty louidores to be difiributed 
among thoſe who worked at the attack towards the 
gates of Ipres, and a hundred to thoſe who worked 
towards the gate of Liſle. At the aſſault commanded 
22 Clermont, they carried all the works with 

utmoſt rapidity ; and they drained the inundations 
made by the . The covert-way was taken 
the fourth of June; the fifth the town capitulated, 
and was the firft which the king took in perſon. The 
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verting enough to hear a Frenchman expatiate en the 
Menin, which was ſcandsloufly given up, almoſt 
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The king thought proper to demoliſh the fortifica. 
tions of this town, in which ſuch great ſums had been 
expended. This was at once ſhewing an inftance of 
moderation to the ſtates general, by letting them ſee 
he did not intend to make uſe of this fortreſs againſt 
them; and was taking ſome revenge, and teaching 
them to ſhew a greater reſpect to France, by demo- 
lijhing one of their barriers. 

The very next day the king cauſed Ipres to be inveſt- 
ed; and while preparations were making for the ſiege, 
he aſſiſted at a Te Deum in Liſle, ſuch as had never 
been ſeen on thoſe frontiers. Three princeſſes. of the 
blood, whoſe huſbands, brothers, ſons, or ſons-in-law, 
were fighting in different places for the king, adorned 
this ceremony. The ducheſs of Modena bad accom- 
panied her nephew the duke of Chartres into Flanders, 
along with the duke of Penthievre, who was on the 
point of marrying her daughter; while her huſband 
the duke of Modena was at the head of the Spaniſh 
army in Italy. The ducheſs of Chartres had followed 
her huſband; and the princeſs of Conti, - whoſe fon 
was at that time vpon the Alps, and whoſe daughter 
was married to the duke of Chartres, accompanied 
thoſe two princeſſes. — 

The prince of Clermont, abbot of St. Germain des 
Prez, commanded the principal attacks at the fiege of 
Ipres. There had been no inftance, fince the cardinals 
de la Valette and de Sourdis, of a perſon in whom both 

rofeſſions, the gown and the ſword, were united. 
The prince of Clermont bad obtained this permiſhon P 
from pope Clement XII. who thought fit, that the | 
a 
| 


church ſhould be fubordinate to the army in the grand- 
ſon of the great Conde. They ſtormed the covert- 
way of the front of the lower town; but this action 
has been cenſured as premature and too hazardous. 
The marquis de Beauveau, major-general, marched to 
the aſſault at the head of the adiers of Bourbon- 
nois and Royal-Comtois, where he received a wound, 
which gave him the moſt excruciating pain, and prov- 
ed mortal. His death was regretted by all the officers 


and ſoldiers, as a perſon 1 they thought 3 
4 
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of commanding one day the armies of France; and 
amented by all Paris, as a man of probity and wit ; he 
was one of the moſt curious antiquarians in Europe, 
having formed a cabinet of 1 medals ; and 
was, at that time, the only man of his profeſſion that 
cultivated this kind of knowledge. 

The king ordered rewards to be given to all the 
officers of grenadiers, who had attacked the covert- 
way, and carried it. Ipres foon capitulated. Every 
moment was improved; for whilſt the king's troops 
were taking poſſeſſion of Ipres, the duke of Boufflers 
reduced fort Knock ; and, during a viſit, which the 
king made after theſe expeditions, to the frontier 
towns, the prince of Clermont laid fiege to Furnes, 
— capitulated the fifth day after opening the 
trenches. 

The allied army beheld the progreſs of the French, 
without being able to oppoſe it. The body of troops 
commanded by marſhal Saxe, was fo well poſted, and 
o effectually covered the army of the beſiegers, that 
they could not but be certain of ſucceſs. The allies 
had no fixed, no determinate plan of operations : thoſe 
of the French army were all concerted. Marſhal 
Saxe was poſted at Courtray, where he was able to 
prevent any attempt of the enemy, and to facilitate the 
operations of the befiegers. A numerous train of ar- 
tillery, which was eafily brought from Douay ; a regi- 
ment of artillery, conſiſting = near five thouſand men, 
full of officers capable of conducting a ſiege, and com- 
poſed of ſoldiers moſt of them very able artiſts ; in 
ſhort, à very conſiderable body of engineers, were 
advantages Which could not be enjoyed by nations that 
had haſtily united only to wage war together for a few 
years. Eſtabliſhments of this kind muſt be the fruit 
of time, and of the conſtant attention of a powerful 
monarchy. The French will ever be ſuperior in a 
war, ' whoſe operations conſiſt chiefly in ſieges. 

In the midſt of all theſe ſucceſſes, advice came, that 
the enemy had paſſed the Rhine towards Spire, within 
light of the French and Bavarians ; that Alfce: was 
invaded, and the frontiers of Lorrain expoſed At 

L 4 firſt, 
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firſt, no-body would believe it; but nothing was more 
certain. Prince Charles, by alarming the French in 
ſeveral places, and making different attempts at one 
and the fame time, at length ſucceeded on the fide 
where count Seckendorff was poſted, who commanded 
the Bavarians, Palatines, and Heſſians. 

This paſſage of the Rhine, which did fuch honour 
to prince Charles, was entirely owing to his diligence, 
and the neglect with whiciFthe public voice in France 
reproached the general of the Bavarian troops. Count 
Seckendortf was on the other fide of the Rhine in the 
neighbourhood of Philipſburg, covered by that fortreſs, 
and able ro awe any detachment of the enemy that 
ſhould preſent themſelves on that fide. General Na- 
daſti advanced towards him, while the other diviſions 
of the Auſtrian army bordered the river lower down, 
and kept the French at bay. The Bavarians withdrew, 
and repaſſed the Rhine: marſhal Coigni was obliged 
to entruſt count Seckendorff to guard the banks of the 
river towards Germerſheim and Rinſa beau: the count 
undertook to defend them ; and this was the very place 
where prince Charles paſſed the Rhine. 

A colonel of irregular troops, named Trenk, had 
ſucceeded Mentzel, who was killed a few days before: 
this man advanced ſoftly towards a place that was co- 
vered with willows and other aquatic trees, followed 
by ſeveral boats loaded with Pandours, Waradins, and 

uſſars. He filently reached the other fide of the 
river towards Germerſheim : about fix thoufand men 
paſſed in this manner; and, having advanced half a 
league, at length they met with three Bavarian regi- 
ments, whom they defeated, and put to flight. Prince 
Charles cauſed a ſecond bridge of boats to be built, 
over which his troops paſſed without oppoſition. Mar- 
ſhal Coigni, being informed of this diſaſter, diſpatched 
his fon and the marquis de Croiſſi in all haſte with a 
detachment of dragoons. The marquis du Chatelet 
Lomont followed them with ten battalions of the beſt 
regiments: they all arrived at a time when the enemy 
were forming themſelves amidſt the moraſſes; and had 

no 
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ao other reſource but their bridges, if they happened 
0 0 DS cs th i Seckendorff 

Thoſe three genera orff very 
hard to attack the enemy : they repreſented to him the 
important moment, the advantage of fituation, and the 
ardour of the troops. The count at firſt promiſed to 
march, but afterwards changed his opinion : in vain 
did they infiſt upon his complying : he anſwered, that 
he was better informed than they: and that he muſt 
write to the emperor. Upon which he left them, filled 
with my and ſurprize. 

Thus the Auſtrian army, ing of fixty thoufand 
men, entered Alface without the leaft refiftance. In 
an hour's time prince Charles made himfelf maſter of 
e th, but of the utmoſt 

rtance. He made general Nadaſti advance as far 
as Weifſemburg, an town, whoſe garriſon was 
obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war: after 
this t a body of ten d men into the town, 
and in the lines around it. 

Marſhal Coigni, whoſe army extended along the 
Rhine, ſaw that his communication with France was 
cut off: that Alface, the country of Metz, and Lor- 
rain, were going to be a prey to the Auſtrians and 
Hungarians: in ſhort, there was no other reſource left 
than to cut his way through the enemy, in order to 
re-enter Alſace, and to cover the country, Havin 
refolved upon this meaſure, he inftantly ſet out wi 
the greateſt part of his army for Weifſemburg, juſt 
after the enemy had taken poſſeſſion of it. He attack- 
ed them in the town and in the lines. The Auſtrians 
defended themſelves with great bravery: they fought 
in the market-places and in the ftreets, which were 
firewed with dead bodies: and the engagement laſted 
fix hours. The Bavarians, who had defended the 
Rhine fo ill, | repaired their miſconduct by their va- 


lour : they were principally led on by the count de | 


Mortagne, at that time lieutenant-general in the em- 
peror's ſervice, who received ten muſket-ſhot in his 
cloaths. The marquis de Montal headed the French 
and at length they „ and the. _ ' 
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but they were ſoon obliged, upon the arrival of the 
whole Auſtrian army, to retire towards Haguenau, 
which they were likewiſe forced to abandon. Flying 
E of the enemy ſpread terror even to Lorrain, and 

ing Staniſlaus was obliged to quit that country with 
his whole court. 

When the king received this news at Dunkirk, he 
did not heſitate a moment concerning the part he had 
to take: he reſolved to interrupt the courſe of his vic- 
tories in Flanders; and, leaving marſhal Saxe with 
forty thouſand men to preſerve his new acquiſitions, he 
flew himſelf to the aſſiſtance of Alſace. 

After having cauſed marſhal Noailles to ſet out be- 
fore him, he ſent the duke of Harcourt with ſome 
troops to guard the ftreights of Phalſburg, and pre- 
pared to march himſelf at the head of twenty-ſix bat- 
talions, and three and thirty ſquadrons. This reſolu- 
tion of his majeſty in his firſt campaign, revived the 
drooping ſpirits of the provinces, diſheartened by the 
enemy's paſſing the Rhine, and ſtill more ſo by the pre- 
ced ng unlucky campaigns in Germany. The nation's 
zeal was ſo much the more excited, as in every thing 
the king wrote, in his letters, ordering Te Deum to be 
ſung, in his declarations to foreign perſons, in his let- 
ters to his family, the deſire of peace, and the love of 
his people, were always his principal topics. This 
new fille, in an abſolute monarch, affected the minds, 
and, at the fame time, rouſed the ſpirits, of the na- 
tion. 

The king took his route by St. Quintin, la Fere, 
Laon, and Rheims, ordering his troops to march with 
all expedition, and appointing their rendezvous at 
Metz. During this march he augmented the ſoldiers 
755 and ſubſiſtence; an attention which encreaſed the 

e of his ſubjects. He- arrived at Metz the fifth of 
Auguſt, and the ſeventh tidings came of an event, 
which changed the whole face of affairs, obliged prince 
Charles to repaſs the-Rhine, reſtored the emperor to 
his dominions, and reduced the queen of Hungary to 
2 more dangerous ſituation than any ſhe had yet been — 


, Ullery of the Engliſh fleet. Beſides, the Genogſe had 
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One would imagine that this princeſs had nothing 
to fear from the king of Pruſſia, after the peace of 
Breſlau; and, eſpecially after a defenſive alliance, 
concluded, the ſame year as the treaty of Breſlau, be- 
tween that prince and the king of England. But the 
queen of Hungary, England, Sardinia, Saxony, and 
Holland, having united againſt the emperor by the 
treaty of Worms ; the northern powers, and eſpecially 
Ruſſia, having been ſtrongly ſolicited to come into this 
alliance ; the progreſs of the queen of Hungary's ams 
— daily in Germany ; from all theſe circum- 
ſtances, it was plain, ſconer or later, that the king of 
Pruſſia had every thing to fear. At length he deter- 
mined to renew his engagements with France; the 
treaty had been ſigned ſecretly the 5th of April ; and 
afterwards a. ſtrict alliance was concluded at Frank- 
fort, betwixt the king of France, the emperor, the 
king of Pruſſia, the eleQor Palatine, and the king of 
Sweden as landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Thus the ſecret 
union of F ort was a counterpoiſe to the projects 
of the union of Worms, and on both. ſides 1 ex- 
bauſted every reſource of policy and war. | 
Marſhal Schmettau arrived, on the of the 
Pruſſian monarch, to inform the king of France, that 
his new ally was marching towards Prague with an ar- 
my of fourſcore thou men, and that two and 
twenty thouſand Pruſſians were advanced as far as Mo- 
ravia. At the ſame time advice was brought of the 
freſh progreſs which the infant Don Philip and the 
prince of Conti were making in the Alps; but, not- 
withſtanding the ſcaling of thoſe mountains at Montal- 
ban and Villa Franca, and the victories obtained among 
thoſe precipices, they had not as yet been able to open 
a paſſage on that : they could not advance, for 
want of ſubſiſtence, through thoſe defiles, and over 
thoſe rocks, where they were obliged to have the 
cannon dragged by ſoldiers, the forage carried on the 
backs of mules, and to walk, in ſeveral places, on the 
declivity of a mountain, the foot of which was. wathed 
by the ſea, and where they were expoſed to the ar- 
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not yet ſigned their treaty ; the negociations were fill 
depending ; fo that the thorns of politics retarded the 
—— of the French arms. They opened themfelves, 
ever, à new road on the fide of Briancon towards 


the valley of Suza, and at len penetrated as 
far as Chateau Dauphin. TY 


The bailiff de Givril led nine French battalions of 
the regiments of Poitou, Conti, Sales, Provence, and 
Brie, betwizt two mountains. The count de Cam 
Santo * followed him, at the head of the Spania 
through another defile. Givri ſcaled a rock in broad 
day, on which there were two thouſand Piedmonteſe 
entrenched. The brave Chevert, who was the firſt 
that ſcaled the ramparts of Prague, was likewiſe one 
of the firſt that mounted this rock ; but this was a 
more — — action by far than that of Prague. 
The affailants had no , and were expoſed to 
the cannon of the Piedmonteſe. The king of Sardinia 
was in behind the intrenchments, animating his 
troops. The bailiff de Givri was wounded in the 
very beginning of the action; and the marquis de Vil- 
lemur, being informed that a paſſage equal im- 
— = hood jul then luckily found out, fent or- 
ders for a retreat. Givri obeys ; but both the offi- 
cers and foldiers were too greatly animated to follow 
his direction. The lieutenant-cotonel de Poitou leaps 
into the firſt entrenchments; the grenadiers dart them- 
felves one upon the other 5 and, What is hardly credi- 
ble, they paſs through the embrafores of the enemy's 
cannon, at the very inſtaat when the pieces, having 
fired, were reeoiling motion. The 


An g 
French loſt near two thouſand men, but not one Pied- 


monteſe eſcaped. 

The king of Sardinia, in deſpair, attempted to throw 
bimſelf into the midſt of the affailants ; and it was 
with difficulty be was withheld. ag hf 

| colbact 


7 Phe cbamt de Campo Santo bore this name and title ever 
ſince the battle of Campo Santo, where he did ſorprifiag feats : 
his name was his reward, as the name of Bitonto was gi 
to the duke of Montemar after the battle of Bitonto. 
is no title more glorious than that of having gained a battle. 
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colonel Salis and the marquis de la Carte were killed; 
the duke de Agenois, and a great others were 
wounded: but it coſt them a great deal than they 
might have expected in fuch a ſituation. The count 
de C * = ao not reach this — and 

d w is furious gement was x 
— to the marquis de la Mins, general of the Spaniſh 
army under Don Philip: Some opportunities will of- 
fer, in which we | behave as well as the French; 
for it is impoſſible to behave better.“ I con 
tranſeribe the letters of general-officers, when I find 
they contain any intereſting matter; for which reaſbn 
I ſhall inſert here what the prince of Conti wrote to 
the king concerning this action. It is one of the 
moſt glorious and moſt obſtinate enga ts that ever 
was fought : the troops have ſhewn fuch valour as 
furpaſſes nature. The brigade of Poitou, with Mon- 
fieur d Agenois at their head, have gained immortal 


nr de 
Chevert contributed chiefly ro the advantage of the 
day. I recommend M. de i, and the chevalier de 
Modene, to your Majefty. La Carte is killed: 
majeſty, who knows the value of friendfhip, be 
ſenſible how greatly I am affected with this loſs.” Let 
me be permitted to fay, that ſuch expreſſions from a 
prince to a king, are leſſons of virtue to the reſt of 
mankind. | 

While they were taking Chateau they 
were obliged to force the place known by rhe name of 
the Barricadoes. This is a paſs of about three fathoms 
wide, between two mountains which rear their heads 
to the ſky. The king of Sardinia had turned the river 
of Stura, which waters the valley, into this precipice : 
the poſt on the other ſide of the river was defended b 
three entrenchments and a covert-way, It was 
fary then for the French to make themſelves maſters of 
the caſtle of Demont, which had been built at an im- 
menſe on the topof a rock, that ſtood by itſelf 
in the middle of the valley of Stura, before they could 
become maſters of the Alps, from whence a 
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have a view of the plains of Piedmont. Theſe bar. 
ricadoes were forced with great dexterity by the French 


and ;the day before the attack of Chateay 
Dauphin they, took t almoſt without ſtriking a 
blow, by putting thoſe who defended them betwixt 
two. fires. was this extraordinary advantage, called 
the day 9 icadoes, that had induced the mar- 
quis. de — o order a retreat from before Cha- 
teau Dauphin. This general officer and the count de 
Lautrec having executed the enterprize of the barrica- 
does with more than ordinary ſucceſs, as it was not at- 
tended with the loſs of any of the king's troops, was 
deſirous to ſpare the effuſion of human blood before 
Chateau Dauphin ; becauſe, after forcing the barri- 
cadoes, this — muſt fall of itſelf: but the bravery 
of the king's troaps tranſported them farther than was 
and in two days time the valley of Stura, 
detended by the barricadoes, and by Chateau Dau- 
phin, was laid 0 
The ſurmounting of fo many obſtacles towards la- 
ly, a powerful diverſion made in Germany, the king's 
conqueſts in Flanders, and his march into Alſace, had 
— the public apprehenſion, when an alarm of 
another kind threw all France into a conſternation. 


CHAP.. m. rogers N. 
The king's ilnefs His life is in * As ſoon as 
he. recovers, he marches into Germany. He lays, 
ſiege to Friburg, while the Auſtrian army, that had 
penetrated into Alſace, marches back to the relief 
of Bohemia; and the prince of Conti gains a bat- 
tle in Italy. 


T* very day that 7. FIR was "TP at Metz 
for the taking of Chateau Dauphin, the king 
was attacked Sik fome f ymptoms of a N this was 
on the 8th of Auguſt. His illneſs gags turned 
to a malignant diforder ; and the 14th at night his life 
was thought to be in danger. He bad a very ſtrong 

conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, hardened by exerciſe ; but the moſt ro- 
buſt bodies are the ſooneft overcome by ſuch diſtem- 

Ths news of the king being in danger ſpread 
deſolation from town to town, the people flocked from 
every fide of the country about Metz, the roads were 
filled with men of every age and condition, who, by 
their different reports, increaſed the general inquie- 
tude 


The 14th in the evening, the queen received an ex- 
preſs from the duke de Gevres, who informed her of the 
great danger his majeſty was in. The queen, the 
dauphin, and his fifters, and all about them, were in 
tears; the whole palace and town of Verſailles re- 
ſounded with lamentations. The royal family ſet out * 
that very night, without the leaſt preparations. 
queen, who was accuſtomed to give away her money in 
acts of generofity, had not enough about her to de- 
fray the of her journey ; they were therefore 
obliged to in the middle of the night to the re- 
ceiver-general of the finances at Paris for a thouſand: 
louidores. The ladies at court followed the queen 
without a fingle ſervant ; the ftair-caſes, the court- 
yards, and the avenues, were filled with innumerable 
crouds of people, who followed the queen's coaches at 
a diflance, ſome with mournful cries, and others in 
filent conſternation. The news was immediately ſpread 
through Paris ; the people left their beds, and ran up 
and 3 the ſtreets, without knowing where they 
were going ; ſome repaired to the ramparts, where 
they might ſee the royal family — by at a diſtance 3 
others flock to the churches ; there is no longer any 
diſtinction of the time of ſleep, of waking, or of reſt ; 
all Paris is in conſternation ; the houſes of the officers 
at court are beſieged by a continual croud : the peo- 
ple gather in the public ſquares, and break out into 
« general cry, It he dies, it is for having marched to 
our aſſiſtance.” | 

And indeed his illneſs was owing to his expoſing him- 
ſelf too much, on his march, to the ſcorching heat of 
the ſun ; for the ray that ſtruck bim, darted with fuch 


violence as to burn his thigh. They repreſented to 
themſelves 
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themſelves what he had done in his firft campaign; thei; 
concern was not owing to the misfortunes they might 
have reaſon to fear; no, they were too much grieved 
to - rd 4 — Their affection deprived them 
of their unde ng ; ſtrangers accoſted one another 
and aſked queſtions in church; the prieft, as he waz 
reciting the collect for the king's recovery, mingled his 
prayers with his tears ; and the people anſwered him 
with ſobs and lamentations. The poor gave charity to 
the poor, deſiring them to pray for the ling; and theſe 
carried the money they received to the foot of the al. 
tar. There were ſome people in Paris who fainted 
away, and others who were ſeized with a fit of ine, 
upon hearing that the king was in danger. The city 
magiſtrates appointed courters, who every three hours 
brought them tidings of his condition. The ſuperior 
courts ſent to Metz: each had their couriers, who were 
2 8 As they returned to 
i were ed upon the road and at the gates, 
by a multitude of 2 The i | or 
attended the king ſent word every three hours how his 
majeſty did, to fatisfy the people, who read thoſe cer- 

rificates of health with impatience and trembling. 
The queen arrived at St. Dizier, where ſhe found 
her father — king of Poland, who qt the 
ing's apartment the very moment that ired 
H ek. The * 2 
eft height ; they thought the king was dead, and the 
rumour was ſpread through all the neighbouring towns. 
But he was treated in a very proper manner by bis phy- 
ficians, to whom ſuch diſorders are familiar, and who, 
joining reaſon with experience, knew extremely well, 
that whole conſiſts only in letting nature operate 
freely ; that, when this method does not ſucceed, we 
muſt leave our days to him who has counted them; all 
the reſt being only a falſe art, which impoſes on human 
weakneſs. 
The queen arrived the 17th, when they to 
have hopes again of the king's life. The courier, who 
brought the news of his recovery, was embraced and 
almoſt fulfocated by the people; they iff is be 
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n all the ftreets» 
ta — LO ROE 
yered.” r other z they ran to 

ww — themſelves in the churches ; there was not 
ſo much as a company of tradefmen, but gave order 
for Te Deum to be ſung. The king {till kept his bed, 
and was very weak, when they gave him an account of 
theſe i tranſports of joy which had ſucceeded 
to fuch of — This affected him ſo much 
25 to draw tears from his eyes ; when deriving ſtrength 
from his ſenſibility, he raiſed himſelf up in bie bes. and 
aid, Oh, what a pleaſure it is to be thus beloved! 
A 797 tas 73 0ge-oeadende ' by 

ys of his recover were diſtinguiſhed 

new advantages obtained by his arms in Italy. The 
prince of Conn, — forced the barricadoes of 
the defiles of Stura, which bick foemed 3 ble, and 
after the taking of Chateau Dauphin, luckily reached 
the mountain of Demont : here he took every entrench- 
reduced twelve hundred men, who 
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about eighteen hundred men. In this ſkirmiſh, which 
coft France but two hundred men, the chevalier d Or- 
leans, grand prior of France, and M. de Fremur were 
dangerouſly wounded. | 

Prince Charles, after havin 
of the French forces, repaſſed it, almoſt without any 
loſs, within fight of a ſuperior army. The king of 

Pruſſia complained moft bitterly againſt their letting an 
enemy eſcape, who was coming to wreak their ven- 
geance upon him. Here indeed they miſſed a lucky 
oppertunity. The king's illneſs had retarded the march 
of the troops; beſides, they muſt have paſſed through 
a difficult moraſs to attack prince Charles, who. had 
taken all his precautions, ſecured his bridges, and con- 
trived every thing that could facilitate his retreat, inſo- 
much that he did not loſe a fingle ine. Having 
therefore repaſſed the Rhine with fifty thouſand men 
complete, he marched towards the Danube and the 
Elbe with incredible expedition ; and, after having pe- 
netrated into France as far as the gates of Straſburg, 
he haſtened to deliver Bohemia a ſecond time. The 
king of Pruſſia advanced towards Prague, and inveſted 
it the 4th of September: and it is ſomewhat remarka- 
ble, that general Ogilvi, who defended the town with 
fifteen thouſand men, ten days after furrendered himſelf 
and his garriſon priſoners of war. This was the fame 
governor who gave up the town in leſs time in 1741, 
when it was ſtormed by the French. 

An army of fifteen thouſand - Auſtrians being thus 
made priſoners of war at the taking of the capital of 
Bohemia, the remainder of the kingdom — 2 
a few days after, Moravia in at the time, 
the French army returning to Germany, and other ſuc- 
2 their arms 2, — z in 2 a fituation 
one would have imagined that the grand European quar- 
ä of being decided in favour Iu 
em prince was preparing to return to Mu- 
— . U — receive intelli that the 
road was left open, by prince Charles's repaſſing the 
frontiers of Bavaria in his march to the aſſiſtance of 
Bohemia. The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, having 1 

| C 


ed the Rhine in ſpite 
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h Wceded to the union of Frankfort, had already three 
- Withoufand men in the pay of the king of France, and 
was to furniſh him with fix thouſand more. The elec- 
tor Palatine was always of that party. The eleQor of 
Saxony, who had been in the firſt alliance againſt the 
queen of Hungary, might now renew it ; and to-this 
he was ſtrongly ſolicited by the king of Pruſſia, who 
promiſed him fix circles in Bohemia. But as he kept 
co for himſelf, thoſe of Koningſgratz and Leutmeriz, 
y b his treaty with France, there was very little left for 


he emperor : and this was anew partition of the terri- 
'h WW tories of the houſe of Auſtria. He offered a principa- 
d i in the empire to count Bruhl, prime miniſter of 


1- Waxony ; at the fame time he promiſed father Quarini, 
> WH he queen of Poland's confeſſor, the emperor's nomina- 
8 non to a cardinal's dignity; and among the pleaſures 
n of his ſucceſſes he reckoned he ſhould enjoy that of 
© eing a Jeſuit introduced into the ſacred college by a 
e- proteſtant prince. The appearances were favourable, 
4 when prince Charles was yet in Alface, and the king 
. of France in full march to attack him with ſuperior 
forces. | 
I The king's ſickneſs, as we have obſerved, diſconcert- 
n Wed this projet, which one would have imagined im- 
if Wl poſſible to miſs ; though indeed its ſucceſs ſeemed to be 
only retarded. Prince Charles's army was likely to di- 
|, niaiſh very much in his precipitate march towards Bo- 
hemia : and ſcarce had the Auſtrians quitted Bavaria, 
s Wh hen the king gave orders for the fiege of Friburg, the 
of Wl bulwark of U r Auſtria, which marſhal Coigni in- 
d X os thirtieth of —_— | : 
e, e king's phyſicians all adviſed him not to e 
„ umſelf 2 air of that N 
n dangerous an illneſs, but to return to Verſailles. He 
- dd not mind their advice, being determined to finiſh 
ec he campaign. While he was at Straſburg, where his 
1 reception was one of the moſt magnificent ceremonies 
e erer beheld, the marquis de Biſſi arrived from Italy with 
e 
of 


ive news of a victory. The infant Don Philip and the 
prince 
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prince of Conti had laid fiege to Cont® : and the kin 
of Sardinia, with a ſuperior army, attacked them in 
their lines. Nothing could be better concerted than 
this prince's enterprize : it was on one of thoſe occaf. 
ons where it is good policy to hazard a battle. If he 
won the day, the French had few reſources, and their 
retreat would have been attended with difficulty : if he 
loſt it, the town was {till able to hold out in this advanc- 
ed ſeaſon, and he had a very fafe retreat. The diſpo- 
ſition of his army was one of the moſt judicious ever 
known; for having leſs cavalry by one half than the 
beſiegers, and more infantry by half, he made his at- 
tack in ſuch a manner, that his infantry was to have the 
whole advantage of the ground, and his cavalry was 
not at all to ſuffer. And yet he was beaten +; the 
French and notwithſtanding the national 
jealouſies which uſed conſtantly to rife upon the ceſſa- 
tion of danger, fought with all the harmony of allies 
who ſupport each other, and with the emulation of ri- 
vals that are deſirous of ſetting a mutual example. The 
ing of Sardinia loſt near five thouſand men, and the 
held of battle; the Spaniards loſt only nine hundred 
the French had twelve hundred killed and wounded. 
Among the latter were the marquis de Senneterre, the 
marquis de la Force who died of his wounds, the che- 
valier de Chauvelin, and the chevalier de Chabennes: 
the prince of Conti, who commanded as a — 5 
ought 


Conni is 4 town of Piedmont, fituated between the Geez 
and the Stura, at the foot of the Alps. It is populous, commer- 
cial, and opulent, and equally Teng by the nature of its ſitus- 
tion, its works, and its citade | 

+ He maintained the battle without finching till night; when, 
— 5 impracticable to face the enemy's intrenchments, be 

ired in good arder to his camp at Muraſſo. He afterward: 
threw a reiaforcement of men, and s ſupply of proviſions, inte 
Coni, which enabled Baron Leutruco, the governor, to hold out 
the place till the approach of winter, when the chevalier de Soto 
entered the place with a reinforcement of fix bundred frefi 
men. Tho befiegers were no ſooner iaformed of this incident 
then they abandoned their eaterprize, and marched back to De- 
mont, leaving their fick zad wounded to the mercy of the Pied 
moatele, 
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fought as a ſoldier, had his cuiraſs pierced 
2 — ſhot, and two horſes killed under him. 
this he made no mention to the king; but he 
a good deal on the wounds of meſſieurs de Senneterre, 
de la Force, and de Chauvelin ; on the fignal ſervices 
of monſieur de Courten, on thoſe of meſſieurs du Cay- 
lus, de Choiſeul, de 2 aq 4 * who 
behaved ntly ; deſiring the d be particularly 
— 2 the — + number of officers, 
who deſerved the commendations of the prince of Con- 
ti, he took particular notice in his letters of meſſieurs 
de Montmorenci, d'Agenois, de Stainville, of the mar- 
quis de Maillebois, quarter maſter general, and of M. 
de Chauvelin, major general of the army. This hiſto- 
ry would be only one continued lift of names, was I to 
recite all the brave actions, which, becoming common 
——— great number, are continually loſt in the 
This new victory was likewiſe one of thoſe which are 
productive of loſſes, without being attended with any 
—_ 4 In a gr yr ag ga 
gor of the feaſon, the great quantity . in- 
undation of the Stura, and the overflowing of the tor- 
rents, were of more ſervice to the king of Sardinia, 
than the gaining the battle of Coni was to Don Phili 
and to the prince of Conti. They were obliged to 
raiſe the fiege, and to repaſs the mountains, after they 
had weakened their army. It is generally the fate of 
thoſe who fight towards the Alps, and have not the 
maſter of Piedmont on their fide, to loſe their armics 
SR 


CHAP. N. 


The fiege of Friburg continued. State of affairs in 
Germany and Italy. 


N this wet ſeaſon the king was before Friburg. Of 
all the ſieges he had made, this was the moſt painful 
and the moſt dangerous. The French were obliged to 
turn 
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turn the channel of the river of Treiſſau, and to open 
a new bed for it of two thouſand fix hundred fathom, 
but no ſooner was this work completed than a dyke 
broke, and they were 1 to begin again. Ihe 
beſiegers were ſed to the fire of the caſtle of Fr. 
burg, and obliged at the ſame time to drain two arm: 
of theriver. e bridges erected on the new channe! 
were damaged by the waters, but the French repaired 
them again by night ; the next day they marched up to 
the covert-way, where the ground was all undermine, 
and they were expoſed to an inceſſant fire from the ent 
my. Five hundred grenadiers were killed or woundes; 
and two whole companies periſhed by the ſpringing 0. 
the mines. This attack was commanded by the mat. 
quis de Brun, lieutenant-general, with the duke de 
Randan, and M. de Courtomer, major-generals, and 
M. de Berville, brigadier. The duke d'Ayen wa; 
there as the king's aid de and count Low- 
endahl, who would alſo be the fiege as a volun- 
teer, was wounded on the head with a muſket-ſhot 
This forei was a native of Denmark, and had been 
in the Ruſſian ſervice : it was he that took Ockzakow 
from the Turks. He ſpoke almoſt all the European 
languages, was perfectly acquainted with the different 
courts, their genius, the character of the people, and 
their different methods of fighting ; however he prefer- 
red the ſervice of France, where from his reput- 
tion he was immediately received as lieutenant | 
The befiegers were not the leaſt diſcouraged, but 
carried the greateſt part 'of the covert-way, and the 
day following they made themſelves entirely maſters 
of it, notwithſtanding the bombs, patteraroes, and 
granadoes, with which the enemy inceſſantly annoyed 
them. There were fixteen engineers at thoſe attacks, 
who were all wounded : the prince of Soubiſe had hs 
arm broke by a ſtone ; which as ſoon as the king _ 


® The reduction of Ockzakow was chiefly, if nat entirely 
owing to the gallantry of our countryman general Keith, wi" 
commanded the attack in perſon; notwithſtanding s dangct. 
ous wound in his thigh, mounted the breach, and with his ons 
hand planted the Ruſſian ſtandard on the ramparts of the place. 
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he viſited him ſeveral times, and faw his wounds dreſſed. 
This ſympathy in their ſovereign encouraged the troops ; 
there was not one of them but forgot the extreme 
hardſhips of the fiege, and generouſly ventured his life. 
Their ardour was redoubled, when they followed the 
the duke de Chartres, the firſt prince of the blood, to 
the trenches and to the attacks. General Dimnitz, 
governor of Friburg, did not hang out the white flag 
till the Gth of November, after a fiege of two 
months . Count d' Argenſon drew up the articles of 
capitulation, which facihitated the taking of the citadel 
of Friburg. It was ſtipulated, as a favour granted 
from the king to Damnitz, that he thould have 
leave to retire with his garriſon, his ſick and wounded, 
into the citadel. The governor did not perceive, till 
after he had ſigned the capitulation, that this hon 
would prove Aral to him , that the citadel could not 
hold fuch a number of men, that they would be croud- 
ed upon one another, and more fed to the enemy's 
cannon, and, in ſhort, that his fick muſt infallibly pe- 
iſh: he therefore begged of them not to grant him ſo 
dangerous a favour ; but the permiſſion was then be- 
come an obligation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was how- 
ever granted for twenty days ; at the expiration of which 
term the citadel was beſieged, and taken in ſeven days. 


The king uſed the fame policy at Friburg as at Menin ; 
he iſhed the — - 


tions of the town, neither 
—_— poſſeſſion of it, nor to run the hazard 
of its 1 N ſome day by the Auſtrians, and 
proving a thorn in his fide. This was one of thoſe 
towns which Lewis XIV. had taken and fortified, and 
which he afterwards was obliged to ſurrender. It is 
true, that, according to the plan fo often defeated, 
Friburg and Upper Auſtria were to be given to the Ba- 
rarian emperor : but it was then foreſeen, that he would 
not keep poſſeſſion of this country. The king indeed 
was maſter of all Briſgau : the prince of Clermont, on 
his fide, was advanced as far as Conſtance ; and the 


emperor 


® The defence of this place redounded greatly to the hogour 
of Damaitz, who had been bred a dancing-maiter, 
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emperor at length had the pleaſure of returning t9 
Munich. In Italy affairs had taken a favourable * 
though they 


advanced but ſlowly. The prince of Conti 
— T of N — 
taken it i aples was purſuin 
> I— —— pope's — I 

ia great matters were from the diver- 
fion made by the king of Pruſſia ; but they were diſap- 
pointed ; fortune fides again, as the had often 
done ing this war, and. prince Charles drove the 
Pruſſians out of Bohemia, as he had made the French 
fly before him in 1742 and 1743. The Pruſſians com- 
mitted the very ſame miſtakes, and made the ſame kind 
of retreats, as they had reproached the French armies 
with: they - ſucceſſively evacuated the different poſt 
which led to Prague, and at length they were oblige) 
to evacuate Prague itſelf. 

Prince Charles, after having paſſed the Rhine within 
ſight of the French army, paſſed the Elbe the fame 
you within ſight of the king of Pruſſia. He followed 

im even into Sileſia, and his flying parties advanced as 
far as the gates of Breſlau. At length it became 4 


—— — ge who ſeemed to be un- 
in the month of would not recover Sileſia 
in the moath of „the ſame year; and people 


were afraid that the emperor, who was but juſt return- 
ed to his deſolate capital, ſhould be ance more obliged 
to leave it. by 
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land, elector of Saxony. This ſame prince, who at firſt 
had joined the king of Pruſſia againſt the queen of 
Hungary, was then entering into an alliance with this 
princeſs againſt Pruſſia, and had already furniſhed her 
with about twenty thouſand men. In purſuing this 
meaſure he did not intend to declare war againſt king 
Frederic, but only to aſſiſt the queen; juſt as the ſtates 
general had joined with her againſt France, without de- 
caring war. It did not appear that the elector of Sax- 
ony could haye any great intereſt in making the queen 
of Hungary the new houſe of Auſtria more power: 
ful ; nay, it ſeemed ſtrange that he ſhould chuſe rather 
to aggrandize that houſe, than to raiſe himſelf upon its 
ruins ; but a particular pique betwixt him and the king 
of Pruſſia, the powerful negotiations of England, the 
apprehenſion of the riſing r of the houſe of 
Brandenburg, and the expectation of humbling it, pro- 
duced a total alteration of maxims in the court of Dref- 
den. 

The king of Pruſſia. had ſcarce ſet his hand to his 
treaty in April 1744 with France and the emperor, 
when the king of Poland ſigned his agreement privately 
with the queen of Hungary in the month of May : he 
promiſed to aſſiſt her with thirty thouſand men, and 
the queen yielded to him a part of Silefia, which the 
hoped to be able to recover, and to which that prince 
pretended ſome ancient rights, as all the German 
princes have ſome pretenſions or other to the territories 
of their neighbours. England paid him a ſubſidy of = 
hundred fifty thouſand pounds ſterling every year, 
ſo long as he continued to defend the queen of Hunga- 
ry. {fit was a mattar of ſurprize, that a king of Po 
land _ elector of Saxony ſhould be — to ac- 
cept of this money, it was a much ter ſurprize, 
that England ſhould be able to give it, when the 
granted this very year five red thouſand pounds 
to the queen of Hungary, two hundred thouſand pounds 
to the king of Sardinia, and ati the fame time ſhe paid 
2 ſubſidy of twenty- two thouſand pounds to the elector 
of Cologne, for permitting the enemies of the em 
his er to raiſe troops againſt him in the territories 
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of Cologne, Munſter, and Oſnabrug; to fuch a low 
pitch was this unfortunate emperor reduced! The pa. 
fage of prince Charles had firuck the borders of the 
Rhine with terror and amazement ; andthe Englith god 
did the reſt. At this conjunQure the Auſtrians, aſſiſted 
hy their new allies the Saxons, menaced Sileſia: they 
- likewiſe threatened French Flanders with Engliſh and 
Dutch ſuccours. 

The allied army in Flanders, exceeded that which 
the king left under the command of marſhal Saxe, by 
twenty thouſand men. This general employed all 
thoſe reſources of war, which are entirely independent 
of fortune, and even of the bravery of troops. To 
encamp and decamp at proper opportunities; to cover 
our own country; to maintain an army at the enemy'; 
expence ; to remove upon their ground when they 
advance into yours, and thereby ro oblige them to 
march back ; in ſhort, to baffle ſuperior ſtrength by 
{kill ; this is what is looked upon as one of the maſter- 
pieces of the military art ; and this marſhal Saxe did 
from the beginning of Auguſt to the month of Novem- 
ber * 


The quarrel about the Auſtrian ſucceſſion was every 
day growing more obſtinate, the emperor's fate more 
uncertain, the reſpective intereſts more complicate, 
while the ſucceſſes of each party were generally coun- 
terpoiſed by thoſe of the oppoſite fide. 

rance had on her fide in Germany, the emperor 
the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, and 
the elector palatine, by the treaty of Frankfort: _ 


The army of the allies amounted to ninety thouſand effec- 
tive men, and there was nothing to obſtruct their march to Pi- 
ris, which might have been per ed in three days, except tht 
ſmall body commanded by count de Saxe, which did not exced 
five and twenty or thirty thouſand at moſt ; theſe too he wa 
obliged to ſecure by double intrenchments. The Engliſh gene 
ral Wade was ſuperannuated : his partner ia command, the duke 
d' Aremberg, is (aid to have been unwilling to give umbrage (9 
the French king, great part of his fortune lying within the ter 
ritory of Lille, where they were now encamped. The Dutch 
were averſe to any bold enterpriae; aud the traig of artill!? 
was retarded by lume fatality. 
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the Pruſſians were then buſy in defending themſelves. 
Heſſe was always ready to fell troops to England, as 
well as to France. The Palatinate was a country that 
rather wanted protection than was capable of giving aſ- 
ſiſtance; and, beſides, a great part of its territories 
bad been pillaged by the enemy. Thus Auſtria was 
ſtill the predominant power in Germany, eſpecially hav- 
ing the ſuccours of Saxony and of the Dutch, with the 
troops and ſubſidies of Great Britain. The reſt of the 
empire ſtill neuter, though a great part were well 
affected to the houſe of Auftria, in all their memorials 
complained of this civil war which laid waſte their 
country. 

The truth is, that the calamities which follow war 
had ruined a great many ; yet on the other hand, it is 
no leſs true, that this war really enriched Germany, 
while it ſeemed in appearance to ruin it. The French 
and Engliſh money, which was ſcattered among them 
with ſuch profuſion, remained in the hands of the Ger- 
mans: Frankfort eſpecially, fo long the reſidence of the 
imperial court, of ſuch a number of miniſters, princes, - 
and generals, had made immenſe profits; Dreſden, 
which had furniſhed proviſions a long time to the 
French and Auſtrian armies in their turn, had thereby 
enriched itſelf ; and, upon the whole, this war had 
rendered Germany more opulent, and conſequently 
muſt, ſooner or later, render it more powerful. It was 
not ſo in regard to Italy, which, moreover, cannot 
form, for any conſiderable time, a powerful body like 
Germany. France had not ſent to the Alps more than 
forty-two battalions and thirty-three ſquadrons, which, 
conſidering the ordinary deficiency in the troops, did 
not compole above k body of twenty-ſix thouſand men. 
The infant's army was very near this number at the be- 
ginning of the campaign; and both of them, far from 
enriching a foreign country, drew their whole ſubſiſt- 
ence from the provinces of France. With regard to 
the pope's territories, on which prince Lobkowita was 
then encamped with thirty thouſand men, they were 
rather ravaged than made rich. This part of Italy was 
going to become a bloody ſcene in this vaſt military 
M 2 * theatre, 
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— aq which extended om the Danube to the 
iber 
The queen of Hun ry's 8 
making 2 of 2 kin of Naples towards 
the months of March, April, and May, 1744; and, 
had it not been for the prudent conduct of count 
Ga they would certainly have done it. This gene- 
ary rn that his army was weakened, and he could 
— no recruits from Spain, incorporated Neapolitans 
into his old regiments, and theſe new troops grew inured 
to — at length, by temporizing, he obliged 
witz, who perceived his a _ waſt- 
22 _ to retire from Abruzzo towards 
had beheld, fince the month of July, an en- 
gxgement in her neighbourhood betwixt the Auſtrian 
Neapolitan armies. The king of Naples and the 
duke of Modena were at Velletri, antiently the capital 
of the Volci, and now the reſidence of the dean of 
the facred college. The king of the two Sicilies was 
lodged in the palace of Ginetti, which is reckoned a 
ſtructure of magnificence and taſte. Prince Lobkowitz 
made the fame attempt upon Velletri, as prince Eugene 
had done upon Cremona in 1702 ; for hiſtory is no more 
than a ſeries of events repeated with ſome variety. Six 
thouſand Auftrians entered Velletri in the middle of the 
night: the main guard were lain : thoſe, who reſiſted, 
were cut in pieces; and thoſe, who made no reſiſtance, 
were made priſoners: in ſhort, terror and alarm were 
Nee of Me 4.62 gon wo The king of Naples and the 
ke of Modena were very near being taken ; the mar- 
quis de l Hoſpital, ambaſſador from France to the court 
of Naples, awakes at the noiſe, runs to the king, and 
faves him ; no ſooner had the marquis quitted his zouſe, 
when it was plundered by the enemy. The king, fol- 
lowed by the duke of Modena and the ambaſſador, puts 
himſelf at the head of his troops without the town ; the 
Auſtrians break into the houſes ; general Novati enters 
the palace of the duke of Modena, where he finds M. 
Sabatini, that prince's miniſter, who had been formerly 
in the ſame regiment with himſelf. Is it not true,” 
faid this miniſter to him. that you ates 
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and will content yourſelf with making me your priſon- 
er?” While they were renewing their former acquaint- 
ance, the very ſame thing happened as at Cremona; 
the Walloon guards, a regiment of Iriſh, and another 
of Swiſs, repulſed the Auſtrians, ſtrewed the ſtreets 
with dead bodies, and retook the town. M. Sabatini, 
ſeeing this revolution from his window, faid to the Auſ- 
trian general; ”Tis I now that grant you your life, and 
tis you that are my priſoner.” A few days after, prince 
Lobkowitz was obliged to retreat towards Rome, whi- 
ther he was purſued by the king of Naples. The former 
marched towards one gate of the city, and the latter to- 
wards the other : they both paſſed the Tiber within fight 
of the people of Rome, who from the ramparts enjoyed 
the ſpectacle of the two armies. The king was received 
at Rome under the name of the count of Puzzuolo : his 
guards ſtood with their drawn ſwords in the ſtreets, 
while their maſter was kiſſing the pope's toe. The two 
armies continued the war in the territory of Rome, 
whoſe inhabitants thanked heaven, that the ravage ex- 
tended no farther than their fields. 

Upon the whole, we find that Italy was from the 
Spain ; that 
Germany was the main object of the conduct of the 
court of France; and that on both fides the ſucceſs 
was ſtill extremely dubious. 


CHAP. VL 


Death of the emperor Charles VII. The war becomes 
more violent than ever. 


MMEDIATELY after the taking of Friburg, the 
king returned to Paris, where he was received as 
the avenger of his country, and as a father, whom they 
had been afraid of loſing. He remained three days in 
in his capital, to ſhew hi to the inhabitants, who 
wanted no other return for their zeal than the 
err not 
3 | in 
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in gratitude reſuſe: he dined in the Hotel de Ville, 
whoſe ſquare was adorned with thoſe magnificent deco. 
rations, which make us wiſh for more durable monu- 
ments: he was ſerved at table, according to cuſtom, 
by the provoſt of the merchants, and the dauphin by 
the firſt Ee win. 

On this occaſion, it was obſerved, that the inſcrip- 
tions of the Hotel de Ville, the triumphal arches, and 
dluminated figures, with which the town was adorned, thu 
were in Latin: though, indeed, thoſe interpreters of Th 
the r ought to be ſuch as they can under - trib 

rmany, 


ſtand. England, and the North, they ( 
rm themſelves for making inſcriptions and devices in of 

rench, which ought to be a hint to our nation to ſhew vio! 
the ſame honour to our language as is paid it by fo- am 
reigners. tha 


he king, at his return from the campaign, had no | 
miniſter of _— affairs, having been his own miniſter 
at the army. To fill this place, he choſe ſucceſſively 
two men who had no thoughts of it. The firſt was 
M. de Villeneuve, who, during his embaſſy to the Ot- 
toman Porte, had nogatiated a peace between the Turks 
and the laſt emperor of the houſe of Auſtria ; he was 
old and infirm + he had been always reckoned a wile 
man; a character which he ſtill maintained by his ſen- 
ſibility of his preſent condition : having no ambition to 
deceive himſelf, or to imagine he had ſtrength above 
his age, he refuſed the employment. The ſecond was 
the marquis d Argenſon, the elder brother of the ſecre- 
tary of war. By this favour the king ſurprized the tuo 
brothers. 

The only inducement the king had for giving away a 
place, which, according to the maxims of common poli- 
cy in moſt courts of Europe, ſeems to require leſs vir- 
tue than cunning, was the character the marquis had of 
being an honeſt man. Theſe two miniſters. were de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt antient houſes of Tou- 
raine, in which the dignities of the long robe have for 
fome years been joined to the antient honours of the 
ſword. Their father, who had been keeper of the 
fork, and miniſter of the inances, was s genius equa 
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either to the command of an army or dire ing the po-. 
lice of a ſtate ; a man of piercing wit, great intrepidity 
and unwearied aſſiduity: one who would unravel the 
moſt knotty affairs 3 a declared enemy to trivial forms, 
which little minds are ſo fond of; in ſhort, a man ſupe- 
rior to party, fear, or intereſt. At the time the go- 
vernment wanted money, he paid back an hundred 
thouſand crowns into the royal treaſury, which were 
his right as miniſter of the finances ; and when he ated 
thus, he was not rich, and had a numerous family, 
This action, which the king was acquainted with, con- 
tributed greatly to the promotion of his ſons. 

One of the firſt affairs that came before the miniſter 
of ſtate, was an adventure in which there was rather a 
violation of the law of nations, of the privileges of 
ambaſſadors, and of the conſtitutions of the empire, 
than any exerciſe of the right of war. - 

The king, till true to his engagements with the em- 

ror, had ſent marſhal Belleiſle, with full powers from 

imſelf and from the emperor, to Munich, and from 
thence to Caſſel and Sileſia. He was coming from Mu- 
nich, the imperial reſidence, with the chevalier his bro- 
ther: they had been at Caſſel, and were continuing 
their journey, without any diſtruſt, through a coun- 
try, where the king of Pruſſia has ſeveral poſt- 
houſes, which, by agreement among the princes of 
Germany, have been always looked upon as neuter 
and inviolable. While the marſhal and his brother 
were changing horſes at one of thoſe poſt-houſes, in a 
borough called Elbingrode, belonging to the elector of 
Hanover, they were arreſted and ill uſed by an Hano- 
verian meſſenger, and ſoon after removed to England. 
The duke of Belleiſle was a prince of the empire, and 
in this quality this arreſt might have been conſidered as 
a violation of the privileges of the college of princes. 
In former times, emperors would have puniſhed fuch an 
indignity ; but any inſult might have been offered to 
Charles VII ; all he could do, was to c in. 

The French minifters laid claim at the fame time to 
the privileges of ambaſſadors, and to every right of 
war, If marſhal Belleiſle was conſidered as a prince of 
the empire, and as a miniſter of the court 1 France, 

M 4 going 
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going to the imperial and Pruffian courts ; as thoſe two 
courts were not at war with Hanover, his perſon was 
undoubtedly facred : if, on the other hand, he was 
looked upon as a general, and as à marſhal of France, 
the king offered to ranſom him and his brother. Pur. 
ſuant to the cartel ſettled at Frankfort the 18th of June, 
1743, between France and England, the ranſom of a 
marſhal of France was rated at fifty thouſand livres. 
The miniſter of king George II. eluded theſe preſſing 
arguments by an evaſion, which was a new affront : he 
declared, that he looked upon Meſſieurs de Belleiſle as 
priſoners of ſtate : they were treated with the greateſt 
politeneſs, according to the maxim of moſt of the Eu- 
ropean courts, who ſoften the iniquity of politics, and 
the cruelty of war, by external appearances of hu- 
manity. 
The emperor Charles VII. deſpiſed and di 
in the empire, having no other ſupport but the king of 
Pruffia, purſued by prince Charles, and apprehenſive, 
left the queen of — ſhould again compel him 
to quit his capital, ſeeing himſelf the continual ſport of 
fortune, and oppreſſed by maladies, which were encreaſ- 
ed by his vexations, funk at length under the weight : 
he died at Munich at the age of forty-ſeven years and 
2 half, leaving this leſſon to the world, that the high- 
eft 1er. the utmoſt 
itch of infelicity : he had not been unhappy till after 
bis elevation to the imperial throne ; and nature from 
that time proved even more unkind to him than fortune: 
2 complication of acute diſorders filled his days with bit- 
_ and — 41 to the grave. 4 had _ 
ut and : upon opening his body, t 
— his lungs, his liver, and his fomach — 
with ſtones in his kidneys, and a pol in his heart. 
It was concluded, that for ſome time he muſt have lived 
in continual pain. . | 
The body of this unfortunate prince was laid in ſtate 
dreſſed after the old Spaniſh mode, according to the 
regulation of Charles V. though there has been never a 
Spaniſh emperor fince that prince ; and Charles VII. had 
no manner of relation to that nation. He was buried 
according 
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would never 
defend his cauſe; not but that this eleQor, who was 
biſhop and prince of Munſter, Paderborn, and Oſna- 
— might have raiſed an army; but then to have a 


one 22 great preparations ; he muſt have laid 
up money, have had officers regularly trained, and ſol- 
diers properly diſciplined ; but all this he wanted. He 
had — — 64 that Auſtria would reſume the ſu- 
periority, which indeed was the reaſon of his neutrality 
during this whole war : this occaſioned great complaints 
againſt him but the event juſtified the condu he was 
iged to obſerve. 
3 
no longer ſu „peace would be to a 
the 2 the ſon of Charles 
9 then only ſeventeen years of age ; they 
flattered themſelves in Germany, that the queen of 
Hungary would ſeek for peace, as the fureſt' means of, 
at length, placing her huſband, the grand duke, up- 
on the imperial throne : but ſhe would obtain this 
throne, and alſo continue the war. The Engliſh miniſ- 
try, who gave the law to their allies, becauſe they gave 
them money, ſupplying, at the ſame time, the queen of 
Hungary, the king of Poland, and the king of Sardinia, 
thought they ſhould be loſers by a treaty, and gainers 
by protracting the war: they had no difficulty to inſpi 
Maria Thereſa with the ſame confidence, fo as to flat- 
ter herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be able to beat both France 
and Pruſſia, The paſſage of the Rhine and of the 
Elbe in one campaign had doubled her courage. The 


. king of France, on the other hand, would not abandon 


M5 either 
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either his ſon-in-law the infant Don Philip in Italy; or 


the young eleQor of Bavaria, in „or the 
king of Pruſſia, who i 
ance. 

This general war continued, becauſe it was begun 
the object of it was now no longer the ſame as in the 
deginning; it was one of thoſe maladies whoſe ſy mp- 
toms alter when they grow inveterate. Flanders had 
been reſpected as a neutral country before the year 
1744, but was now become the principal theatre of war; 
and Germany was conſidered by France rather as a 
held of politics than of militgry operations. The court 
of France caſt an eye upon the king of Poland, eleQor 

of Saxony, as a proper perſon for the imperial crown. 
He was not only qualified to aſpire to this dignity, but 
he might likewiſe render it ſubſervient to the enriching 
bis family with a part of the Auſtrian inheritance, 
which he had at firſt attempted to acquire by the 
ſword. At leaft, by detaching him from his new alli- 
ance with Auſtria, there was a N of giving 2 
greater ſuperiority to the king of Pruſſia, and of com- 
pelling the queen of Hungary to accept of terms of 
peace. But the Saxon miniſter choſe rather to ſee his 
mafter an ally than an enemy of the court of Vienna: 
the king of Poland might have had the imperial crown 
but he would not accept of it. 

This refuſal of the elector of Saxony, which appear- 
ed fo aftoniſhing to Europe, did not at all furprize 
thoſe who were acquainted with his court, and with the 
ſtate of his affairs. They perſuaded him, that he 
would find it very difficult to keep the crown of Poland, 
if he accepted of the empire, and that the republic of 
Poland would be afraid of having too powerful a chief. 
They repreſented to him, that he would run the riſk of 
lofing a throne, which he might ſecure to his poſterity: 
and that, after all, he was not ſure of car ng his 

int in competition with the gun duke of Tu cany. 

he example of the elector of Bavaria had convinced 
him how difficult it is for a prince, who is not of himtc't 
very powerful, to ſufain the weight of the imperial 
crown ; and that a grandeur, not founded on its ow" 
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&rength, is oftentimes rather a humiliation. In ſhort, 


or * 

this prince, whether he was not ſtrong enough, or 
1 whether he was reſtrained the treat 4 of Viss, 

Dreſden, and Warſaw, which had connected him with 
T the queen of Hungary and with England ; inſtead of 
be 9 to the empire, entered into a more intimate 

union witk the queen, in order to place the imperial 
F crown on her huſband's head, and to give every thing 
* 2 to whom at firſt he would have granted no- 
” Face had therefore no other reſource left than that 
- of arms, and patiently to expect her fate, together with 
1 the deciſion of ſo many different intereſts, which had ſo 
K often changed, and whoſe different mutations had kept 
1 Europe in continual alarm. 
| Maximilian Joſeph, the young elector of Bavaria, 
K was the third from father to fon, whoſe rights had been 
*. maintained by France: they had reſtored his grandfa- 


ther to his dominions, obtained the imperial crown for 
his father, and now made a freſh effort to ſupport this 
Y young prince. Six thouſand Heſſians in French pay, 
f three thouſand Palatines, and thirteen battalions of Ger- 
man troops, which have been a long time in the French 
ſervice, had joined the Bavarian forces, which were ſtill 
A maintained by the king. To render theſe ſuccours ef- 

ſectual, the Bavarians ought to have done their beſt to 
ü defend themſelves: but it was their ſate to be always 
x beaten by the Auſtrians. They defended the entrance 
of their country ſo very ill, that in the beginning of 
" April, the elector of Bavaria was obliged to quit that 
, ſame — Th from. which his father had been fo often 

e . 
: his country had been ravaged to ſuch a degree, 
that it was not able to ſupply forage to the French 
troops who were coming to the eleQor's aſſiſtance. 
The Heſſians were mercenaries, who, though they 
would accept of French money, did not care to fight, 
The 1oth of April general Braun declared to count 
Segur, commander in chief of the French troops in 
Bavaria, that he would not go to meet the enemy, and 
that all he could do was to wait for them. M. de Se- 


gur 
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gur found himſelf deſerted by the very e he was 
come to affiſt ; and he could not rely on the Heſſians, 
who had ſhewn ſuch backwardneſs. 

To lete the diſgrace of the French, count Seck- 
endorff, —— ſtill commanded the Bavarian army, cor- 
reſponded with Auſtria, and was negociating a ſecret 
accommodation, whereby he ſurrendered the houſe of 
Bavaria to the diſcretion of the queen of Hungary, 
and defeated every thing that had been done by France. 
One of the motives of this general's diſcontent, was 
that the French had lately refuſed him twenty-four 
thouſand German florins, which he ftill demanded, 
notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums the king bad remitted 
him for the payment of the Bavarian troops, He had 
even taken the emperor Charles VIlth's plate in pledge, 
at the time that he commanded his army ; and after he 
returned it to the electoral family, he complained, that 
they did not pay him the remainder of a fum of money 
which was ſtill due. Every knows, that this man, 
after having been long in the ſervice of the houſe of 
Auſtria, was confined by the laſt emperor of that fa- 
mily ;. and that upon the death of that prince he quit- 
ted the queen of Hungary for the houſe of Bavaria: 
now huinan nature is fo conſtituted, that thoſe, who of- 
ten change maſters, are ſeldom heartily attached to any 
N 24th of March he wrote to marſhal Thor- 
ing, a Bavarian general, theſe very words: The 
happy fucceſs, with which they flatter themſelves upon 
the Rhine, will not fave Bavaria; this country muſt be 
doomed to utter deſtruction, if means be not found of 
ſaving it by ſome kind of accommodation, coſt what it 


will”. 
The count de r and M. de Chavigni, the king's 
plenipotentiaries in Bavaria, were but too well informed 


of his ſecret defigns ; they plainly perceived. from the 


motions of the Bavarian army, that the king's troops 


were to be left expoſed ina country, where the very in- 
habitants, whom they had defended during the | hog 
of four years, were become their enemies. 


Things being thus unhappily fituated, count r, 
who had only fix —. and twelve bonds 
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horſe, French and Palatines, was attacked by an army 
of twenty thouſand Auſtrians, within a few leagues of 
Donavert, near a little town called Pfſaffenhoven. All 
he had to do in this fituation was to fave the king's 
troops, and the military cheſt ; for this end he poſted 
his men ſo well, by covering them with a wes and 
gaining an eminence, that they maintained a moſt une- 
qual and moſt obſtinate fight, without being thrown in- 
to diſorder. The French alone loſt about twothouſand 
men, killed and wounded: the Palatines, who were 
leſs expoſed, bad very few killed, but one of their bat- 
talions were made priſoners of war. The marquis de 
Rupelmonde, major-general of the French forces, kept 
the enemy in play —— the rear, but was kill-- 


who, beſides every military talent, was ed of a 
* ſophic turn of mind, and of other agreeable qua- 
ities, which rendered his company infinitely valuable to 
his friends. He was the only heir of 2 family long di- 
ſtinguiſhed ir Flanders; the hope and conſolation of a 
mother, who for many years had been the darling of 
the court of France, and who. now only lived for this 
ſon, on whom ſhe doated. The marquis de Cruffol, 
who was entruſted with the command of the rear, and 
the chevalier de la Marck, behaved with fuch prudence 
and intrepidity, that the enemy could not ſe them 
their commendations, and were rewarded by the prince. 
This little army retired to Donavert in good order, with- 
out being ever broke ; and killed a great many more of 
the enemy than they themſelves had loft. 

All this while the young elector of Bavaria was at 
Augſburg. Had his council agreed to have joined his 
troops to thoſe which were only fighting his battles, be 
might ftill have kept the balance even. The king was 
defending his cauſe on all fides : marſhal Maillebois, at 
the head of a hundred and one battalions, and fixty-two 
ſquadrons, with ten independent companies, was driv- 
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ing an Auſtrian army, commanded by the duke of 
Aremberg, beyond the river Lhon, and even menaced 
the electorate of Hanover: the king of Pruſſia kept 
rince Charles employed : in ſhort, the king of France 
Rimſelf was upon the point of making a moſt powerful 
diverſion in — But —— conſiderations were 
ſuperſeded count Seck s party; t 
vailed on the young elector to pr As Ape 
which he made himſelf dependent on Auftria ; while 
the queen of Hungary was left in poſſeſſion of his 
ſtrongeſt towns, Ingoldſtadt, Scharding, and Branau. 
till the concluſion of a definitive treaty: he likewiſe 
promiſed his vote at the firſt diet of election to the grand 
duke, and thereby placed over his own head the very 
perſon whom the preſent conjuncture had rendered the 
moſt dangerous enemy of the houſe of Bavaria. The 
fix thouſand Heſſians who were in this army declared 
themſelves neuter ; but notwithſtanding their neutrality, 
they were diſarmed at Augſburg, after which they paſſ- 
ed from French into Engliſh pay. The Palatines were 
foon obliged to embrace a neutrality. This revolution, 
ſo lucky to the queen of Hungary, did this ſervice at 
leaſt to France, that it ſaved her the men and the trea- 
fure of which ſhe had been ſo laviſh in favour of the 
houſe of Bavaria, and freed her from the burden of 
mercenary troops, which generally coſt a t deal 
more than their ſervice is worth. "The —— — 
council might excuſe this treaty by the experience of 
|, and the apprehenſion of future misfortunes : but 
could they juſtify a ſecret article by which the 
elector engaged to lend troops to the queen of Hunga- 
ry, and, like the reſt, to receive Engliſh pay? Little 
did the king of France , when he put the elector 
Charles Albert on the Imperial throne, that in two 
years time the Bavarians would ſerve among his enemy's 
troops. | 
While the king loſt one ally, who was only a turden 
to him, be ſtill preſerved another, who was of infinite 
uſe. The king of Pruſſia was the terror of the Auſ- 
Aer hardly face him in the 
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The reſolution taken by Lewis XV. was to act upon 
the defenfive in Germany, and upon the offenſive in 
Flanders and Italy: and thereby be anſwered eve 
purpoſe. His army upon the Rhine employed the Auſ- 
trians, and prevented them from falling upon his ally 
the king of Pruſſia, with too great a ſuperiority of 
forces. He had already ſent marſhal Maillebois from 
Germany into Italy; and the prince of Conti was en- 
truſted with the management of the war upon the 
Rhine, a war of quite a different nature from that 
which he had conducted in the Alps. 


The king undertook in perſon to finiſh the conqueſts, 


which be had interrupted the preceding year. He 
bad juſt married the _—_— to the ſecond infanta of 
Spain, in the month 

prince, who had not yer completed his fixteenth year, 


— ſet out t 
t 


February; and this young 
beginniag of May along with 


Before the king's departure, marſhal Saxe went to 
take upon him the command of the army in Flanders, 
which was to confit of an hundred and fix batta- 
lions and an hundred and ſeventy- two ſquadrons com- 


plete, with ſeventeen independent companies. 


CHAP. Vn. 
Siege of Tournay. Battle of Fontenoy. 
ARSHA L Saze having made ſeveral marches, 


which keßt the enemy in ſuſpence, and ſeemed 
ſometimes to threaten Aeth, and ſometimes Mons, all 


aof a ſudden fate down before Tournay, and inveſted it 


the 23th of April; while the allied army of the Eng- 
liſh, Auſtrians, Hanoverians, and Dutch, were net 
able to prevent his operations. Tournay was the 
ſtrongeſt place of the whole barrier: the town and cita- 
del were one of Vauban's maſter-pieces ; for there 
..- not a _ ce of any ſtrength in Flanders, whoſe for- 

not beet built by Lewis XIV. Wh 
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The people of Tournay were fond of the Fresch 
government, not ſo much becauſe their town is part 
of the ancient JE of the kings of France, as 
out of re their own advantage : they preferred 
the F magnificence, which enriches a country, 
to the Dutch economy, which keeps it low. But t 
inclination of the inhabitants is ſeldom regarded in for- 
tied towns: they are no way concerned either in the 
attack or in the defence of thoſe places: they are 
transferred from one ſovereign to another by capitula- 
tions, which are made for them, without aſking their 


advice. 

In the of the fiege of Tournay happened 
one of thoſe events, in which the inevitable fatality, 
which determines life and death, appeared, as it were, 
in the moſt conſpicuous characters. The count de 
Talleyrand, colonel of the regiment of Normandy, 
had mounted the trenches under the orders of the duke 
de Biron : here a cavalier * was erected, near which 
they had placed a caſk of gun-powder. In the night 
the duke de Biron laid himſelf down upon a — 


in 
near M. de Talleyrand, when he recollected that he 
had promiſed to ſpend part of the night with M. de 
Meuze : he reſolves to go, notwithſtanding that M. de 
Talleyrand did all he could to diſſuade him. No ſooner 
was he gone, than a ſoldier trying the prime of his 
fuſil, a ſpark fell upon the caſk of gun- powder, and 


inſtantly the cavalier flew up into the air, carrying 
with it M. de Talleyrand, with twenty-four ſoldiers, 
whoſe mangled limbs were diſperſed on every fide : part 
of the of M. de Talleyrand was thrown to the 
diſtance of above thirty fathom. But an accident of 
this kind, though never fo fatal, is confounded in time 
of war in the multitude of human calamities, which, 
from our being too much furrounded by them, eſcape 
our attention. The garrifon of Tournay, beholding 
this unlucky accident, infulted the French, reviling 
them with the moſt injurious language ; upon which a 
few companies of grenadiers, unable to contain their 

indignation, 


A kind of bigh platform to plant great guns upon. 
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indignation, anſwered them, not by opprobrious 
but by leaping out of the trenches, and running upon 
the glacis of the covert-way, though the regular ap- 
proaches for attacking it were not yet finiſhed: they 
deſcend without order, without preparation, or even 
without officers, upon the covert-way, notwithſtanding 
the fire of the enemy's artillery and their ſmall ſhort, 
and maintain themſelves boldly till the round came by, 
though expoſed on every fide. The duke de Biron, 
who commanded the trenches, hearing of this action, 
which the nature of the provocation and the ardour of 
the troops rendered, in ſome meaſure, excuſable, im- 
mediately orders gabions to be brought, makes epaule- 
ments, and lodges thoſe brave fellows on the covert- 
way, which they had ſo reſolutely carried. 

As ſoon as the ſtates were informed that 
Tournay was in danger, they ſent. word to the com- 
mander of the troops that he muſt venture a battle to 
relieve the town. Notwithſtanding the circumſpection 
of thoſe republicans, they were the firſt of the allies 
at that time who took vigorous reſolutions. 

The fifth of May the enemy advanced to Cambron, 
within ſeven leagues of Tournay. The king ſet out 
the öth from Paris, with the dauphin; the king was 
attended by his aids-de-cawp, and the dauphin by his 
minions. | 

The inhabitants of Paris, who had been fo near 
loſing the king the foregoing year, felt a return of 
their pain, upon ſeeing both the father and the ſon ſet 
out for Flanders, to expoſe themſelves to the uncertain 
iſſue of a battle. The French had made no entrench- 
ments as yet before Tournay in the lines of circumval- 
lation : t had no army of obſervation ; nor were 
the twenty battalions forty ſquadrons, which had 
been draughted from the army commanded by the 
prince of — as yet arrived. 

But notwithſtanding the uneafineſs they were under 
at Paris, it muſt be allowed, that the king's was 
conſiderably ſuperior to that of the allies. 8 
printed relations, it is faid to have been weaker. Hif- 
torical exactneſs obliges me to acknowledge, that it was 
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ſtronger by fixty battalions and eighty-two ſquadrons ; 
for the French had a hundred and fix battalions, rec- 
koning the militia, and a hundred and ſeventy- tuo 
ſquadrons ; whereas the allies had only forty- ſix batta- 
lions and ninety ſquadrons. 

True it is, that the day of the enga t the French 
did not avail themſelves intirely of this advantage. 
Part of the troops were not yet arrived; there was 
alſo a neceſſity for leaving ſome to guard the trenches 
of Tournay, and for the bridges of communication: 
but ſtill the ſuperiority of numbers were certainly on 
the fide of France. And it is not leſs true, that this 
advantage was not of any conſequence in fo confined 
a ground as that of the field of battle; beſides, it hap- 

ns very ſeldom that victory is owing to numbers. 
be chief ſtrength of the enemy's army conſiſted in 
twenty battalions and twenty-ſix ſquadrons of Engliſh, 
under the young duke of Cumberland, who, in com- 

with the king his father, had gained the battle of 
tingen. The Engliſh were joined by five battalions 
and fixteen ſquadrons of Hanoverian troops. The 
prince of Waldeck, of the ſame age very near as the 
duke of Cumberland, like him full of ardour, and im- 
tent to fignalize himſelf, was at the head of the 
Dutch forces, conſiſting of forty ſquadrons and twenty- 
fix battalions. In this army the Auſtrians had only 
eight ſquadrons : the allies were fighting their cauſe in 
Flanders, a country that has been long defended by the 
arms and treaſure of England and Holland. But at the 
head of this ſmall number of Auftrians was old general 
Konigſeg, who had commanded againſt the Turks in 
Hungary, and againſt the French in Italy and in Ger- 
many : it was intended, that his years and experience 
ſhould be a check to the youthful ardour of the duke 
of Cumberland, and of prince Waldeck. The whole 
allied army was upwards of fifty thouſand combat- 
ants. | 

The king left about eighteen thouſand men before 
Tournay, who were poſted at —— diſtances from 
the ſield of battle, beſides ſix thouſand to guard the 
bridges on the Scheld, and the communications. The 
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army was commanded by a general, in whom they had 
the greateſt confidence. Count Saxe had made the art 
of war his conftant ſtudy, even in time of peace: be- 
ſides a profound theory, he had great practical know- 
ledge: in ſhort, vigilance, ſecreſy, the art of know- 
ing properly when to poſtpone, and when to exe- 
cute a 1 to ſee things at one glance, preſence 
of mind and foreſight, were abilities allowed him by 
the conſent of military people. But, at that 
time, this general was waſting away with a lin- 
gering diſorder, and almoſt at death's door, when he 
left Paris. The author of theſe memoirs happening 
to meet him before he ſet out for Flanders, could not 
forbear aſking him, how he could think of taking the 
field in that feeble condition? the marſhal anſwer- 
ed: It is not time now to think of living, but of 


* * | 

be ih of May the king arrived at Douay: juſt as 
he was going to bed, he received a courier from the 
marſhal, who informed him, that the enemy's army 
was approaching, and that they ſhould be quickly in 
fight of each other. Gentlemen,” faid the king to 
his aids-de-camp and to his officers, © there ſhall be 
no time Joſt; I ſet out to-morrow morning at five 
o'clock ; but do not difturb the dauphin.” 

The next day the king arrived at Pont-a-Chin near 
the Scheld, within reach of the trenches of Tournay. 
The dauphin, who had been apprized, was there in 
time, and attended the king, when he went to recon- 
noitre the ground defigned for the field of battle. The 
whole army, upon, ſeeing the king and the dauphin, 
made the air reſound with acclamations of joy. The 
enemy ſpent the 1oth and the night of the 11th in 
making their laſt diſpoſitions. Never did the king ex- 
preſs greater cheerfulneſs than the evening before the 
engagement. he converfation turned upon the bat- 
tles at which the kings of France had been preſent : . 
the king faid, that, ſince the battle of Poitiers, there 
had not been any king of France, who had his fon 
with him in an engagement ; that none of them had 

| ever 
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ever a f i over the Engliſh ; and he 

hoped to be the ry 88 1 
he day the battle was — he waked the firſt 
at four o'clock he himſelf awakened count d' Argenſon, 
at war, who that very inſtant ſent to mazſhal 
Saxe to know his laſt orders. ey found the marſhal 
in a wicker vehicle, which ſerved him as a bed; he waz 
carried about in it, when his ſtrength came to be ſo 
exhauſted, that he could no longer ride on horſeback. 
The king and the dauphin had already paſſed the bridge 
of Calonne. The marſhal told the officer ſent by count 
d' Argenſon, that the king's guards muſt come forward, 
for he had fixed their poſt in the reſerve with the cara- 
bineers, as a ſure reſource. This was a new method 
of poſting troops, whom the enemy conſider as the 
flower of an army. But he added, that the guards 
ſhould not be ordered to advance, till the king and the 
dauphin had repaſſed the bridge. The as a 
foreigner, was very ſenſible how much leſs it became 
him than any other general, to expoſe two ſuch preci- 
ous lives to the uncertain iſſue of a battle. The offi- 
cer, to whom he had made theſe anſwers, was loth to 
repeat them to the king ; but this prince, apprized of 
the marſhals directions, ſaid, Let my advance 
this very moment; for I will not the bridge.” 
Soon after he went and took poſt beyond the place call- 
ed The Juſtice of our Lady in the Wood. For his guard 
he would — my a _—_— 8 and 
twenty men of the company rot, one gend- 
arm, a light-horſe-man, and a muſketeer. Marſhal 
Noailles kept near his majeſty, as did alſo the count 
C'Argenſon ; the aids were the ſame as the 
— year. The _ de bak pads ug bares 

perſon, as captain ds ; p 
had his attendants near him. acl 

The king and the dauphin's retinue, which compoſed 
a numerous troop, were followed by a multitude of 
perſons of all ranks, whom curioſity had brought to 
this place, ſome of whom were mounted even on the 
tops of trees to behold the ſpectacle of a bloody en- 
gagement. RY 
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The aſſiſtance of engraving is abſolutely neceſſary 
to a perſon that has a mind to form to himſelf a clear 
and diſtin image of this action. The ancients, who 
were ſtrangers to this art, could leave us but imperfect 
notions of the ſituation and motion of their armies ; but 
to have an adequate knowledge of fuch a day, requires 
reſearches ſtill more difficult. No one officer can fee 
every thing ; a great many behold with eyes of pre- 
poſſeſſion, and there are ſome that are very ſhort-ſight- 
ed. There is a good deal in having conſulted the pa- 
pers of the war-office, and eſpecially in getting in- 
ſtruction from the generals and the aids-de-camp ; but 
it is requiſite moreover to ſpeak to the commanding 
officers of the different corps, and to their re- 
lations, in order to mention only thoſe facts in which 
they agree. * 

All theſe precautions have I taken for the obtaining 
a thorough information of the detail of a battle, 
which even the leaſt particulars muſt be intereſting to 
the whole nation“. Caſting an eye upon the , 
you may perceive at one glance the diſpoſition of the 
two armies. You will ſee Antoin pretty near the 
Scheld, within nine hundred fathom of the bridge of 
Calonne, the way that the king and the dauphin came. 
The village of Fontenoy is within eight hundred fa- 
thom of Antoin; from thence, drawing towards the 
north, is a piece of ground four hundred and fifty fa- 
thom broad, betwixt the woods of Barri and of Fon- 
tenoy. In this plan you fee the diſpoſitions of the 
brigades, the generals that commanded them, with 


what art they againſt the efforts of the enemy 
near the Sc and Antoin, betwixt Antoin and Fon- 
tenoy, 


* Notwithſtanding. M. Voltaire's boaſted accuracy in the re- 
lation of this battle, it appears on further information, that he 
miſtaken in many efſential particulars. The diſappointment 
of the allies was entirely owing to the failure of the left wing 
in the attack on the village of Fontenoy, and the cavalry's for- 
bearing to advance to the ſupport of the infantry; who, by the 
way, never formed themſelves into that imaginary column 
deſcribed by the Prench writer, with no other view probably 
than to tarniſh the honour of marſhal Saxe, and compliment the 
rival Freach officers, 
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tenoy, in thoſe villages lined with troops and artillery, 
on the ground which ſeparates Fontenoy from the woods 
of Barri, and finally on the left towards Remecroix, 
where the enemy might advance by making the com- 
paſs of the wv þ 

The general had made diſpoſitions both for a victory 
and a defeat. The bridge of Calonne lined with can. 
non, ſtrengthened with entrenchments, and defended 
by a battahon of guards, another of Swiſs, and three 
of militia, was to facilitate the retreat of the king and 
of thedauphin, in caſe of any unlucky accident. The 
remainder of the army was to have filed cff at the ſame 
time over the other bridges on the Lower Scheld in the 
neighbourhood of Tournay. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe meaſures, fo well concert- 
ed as to ſupport each other without the leaſt claſhing, 
there happened one miſtake, which had it not been rec- 
tified, might have occafioned the loſs of the day. The 
X the battle, it was told the general, 
that e was a hollow way, deep and impaſſable, 
which extended without diſcontinuance, from Antoin 
to Fontenoy, and would ſecure the army. on that fide. 
Weak as he was, he reconnoitred a part of this hollow 
way himſelf ; and they aſſured him that the remainder 
was ſtill more inacceſſible. He made his diſpoſitions 
accordingly ; but this ground which was very deep 
near Fontenoy and Antoin, was quite level betwix 
thoſe two villa This circumſtance, fo trivial in 
other caſes, was here of the utmoſt conſequence ; for 
the army might have been taken in flank. The mar- 
ſhal having been better informed by the quarter-maſter, 
M. de Cremille, cauſed three redoubts to be haftily 
erected in this ſame ſpot betwixt the villages. Marſhal 
Noailles directed the works in the night, and joined 
Fontenoy to the firſt redoubt by a redan of earth; the 
three redoubts were furniſhed with three batteries of 
cannon, one of eight pieces, the other two of four; 
they were called the redoubts of Bettens, from being 
defended by the Swiſs regiment of Bettens, with that 
of Dieſbach. Beſide t precautions, they had like- 
wiſe planted ſix ſixteen pounders on this fide the Schels, 
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to gall the troops that ſhould attack the village of An- 
toin. | 

We muſt particularly obſerve, that there was a piece 
of ground of about four hundred and fifty fathom, 
which had a gentle aſcent betwixt the woods of Barri 
and Fontenoy. As the enemy might penetrate this 
way, the general took care to erect, at the verge of 
the woods of Barri, a ftrong redoubt, where the guns 
were fixed in embrazures ; here the marquis de Cham- 
bona commanded a battahon of the regiment of Eu. 
The cannon of this redoubt, with thoſe which were 
planted to the left-fide of Fontenoy, formed a croſs-fire 
ſufficient, one would imagine, to ſtop the efforts of the 
moſt intrepid enemy. 

Had the Engliſh attempted to paſs through the wood 


of Barri, they would have met with another redoubt 


furniſhed with cannon ; if they made a greater circuit, 
they had entrenchments to force, and muſt haye been 
expoſed to the fire of two batteries on the high road 
leading to Leuze. Thus did marſhal Saxe make the 
moſt advantage of the ground on every fide. 

With reſpect to the poſition of the troops, beginning 
from the bridge of Vaux, which after the battle was 
called the bridge of Calonne, there was no one part left 
naked. The count de la March and de Lorges were 
entruſted with the poſt of Antoin; where were ſix bat- 
talions of Piedmont and Biron, with fix cannon at the 
head of thoſe regiments. 

The marquis 4 Crillon was poſted with his regiment 
hard by the redoubt neareſt Antoin; on the left he had 


dragoons to ſupport him. 
The village of Fontenoy was committed to the care 
of the count de la Vau who had under him the 


ſon of the marquis de Meuze-Choiſeul with the regi- 
ment of Dauphin, of which this young man, who is 
fince-dead, was colonel. The duke de Biron, lieute- 
nant-general, was at the head of the king's regiment, 
which he then commanded, cloſe to the village of Fon- 
tenoy. On his left was the viſcount d'Aub eterre, and 
the regiment of his name. 


Very 
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Very near upon the ſame line the general had placed 
four battalions of French guards, two of Swiſs, and 
the regiment of Courtin on the ground extending from 
Fontenoy to the wood of Barri. | 
About two hundred fathom behind them were fifty- 
two ſquadrons of horſe : the duke d'Harcourt, t 
count d'Eftrees, and the count de Penthievre, were 
lieutenant-generals of this firſt line. M. de Clermont- 
Gallerande, du Cheila, and d'Apcher, commanded the 
ſecond ; and between theſe lines of cavalry, in the 
morning, the general placed the regiments of la Cou- 
roane, Hainault, Soiſſons, and Royal. 

On the left was the Iriſh brigade, under the com- 
mand of my lord Clare, in a little plain of about one 
hundred . Further on was the regiment of Vaiſ- 
ſeaux, of which the marquis de Guerchi was then co- 
lonel : betwixt theſe brigades were M. de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, and the prince de Pons, of the houſe of 
Lorrain, at the head of the brigade of cavalry of Roy- 
al-Rouſſillon. 

The king's houſhold and the carabineers were in the 
corps de reſerve. This was a new method practiſed by 
marſhal Saxe, and recommended by the c ier Fo- 
lard, to ſecrete from the enemy's view thoſe troops 
which are moſt famed for bravery, againſt whom they 
gary direct the flower of their forces. 

Theſe diſpoſitions being all made, or upon the point 
of being made, they waited in filence for the break of 
day. At four in the morning marſhal Saxe, attended 
by his aids de „and by the principal officers went 
to viſit all the —_ The Dutch, who were already 
forming, kept continually firing at theſe officers ; which 
the marſhal perceiving, ſaid, Gentlemen, there will 
be uſe for your lives to-day :” he made them diſmount, 
and walked a long time through this hollow way, of 
which we have already made mention. The fatigue 
exhauſted his ſtrength and increaſed his illneſs ; finding 
himſelf grow weaker, he got into his wicker vehicle 
again, where he reſted for ſome little time. At break 
of day count d Argenſon went to ſee whether the artil- 
lery. of the redoubts and villages was in * 
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and whether the field pieces were all arrived, They 


were to have a hundred pieces of cannon, and they had 
only fixty. Here the preſence and directions of the mi- 
niſter were neceſſary : he gave orders for them to bring 
the forty pieces that were wanting; but in the tumult 
and hurry, almoſt unavoidable on fuch an occaſion, 
they forgot to bring the number of balls which ſuch 
artillery required. e field-pieces were four-poun- 
ders, and drawn by ſoldiers ; the cannon in the — 
and redoubts, as alſo thoſe planted on this ſide the 
Scheld againſt the Dutch, were from four to ſixteen- 
pounders. Two battalions belonging to the ordnance 
were diſtributed in Antoin, Fontenoy, and the redoubts, 
under the direction of M. Brocard, lieutenant-general 
of the artillery. 

The enemy had eighty one cannon, and eight mor- 
tars. Their field pieces were three-pounders : they 
were what we uſed formerly to call fauconets ; their 
length is about four == and a half, r ordinary 
char is Two nds , and t rwo 
— —- There were fame 
that carried only balls of a pound and a half. The 
cannonading began on both fides: marſhal Saxe told 
marſhal Noailles, that here the enemy would ftop : he 
ſuppoſed them to have formed a deeper deſign than 
they really had, imagining they would do juſt what he 
would have done in their place, that they would keep 
the French army in awe, and in continual alarm ; by 
which means they might retard, and perhaps abſolute- 
ly prevent the taking of Tournay. And indeed they 
were poſted in ſuch a manner that they could not be 
attacked with advantage ; while at the fame time they 
had it in their power conſtantly to harraſs the beſieg- 
ing army. This was the opinion of the old 
Konigſeg : but the duke of Cumberland's courage was 
too warm, and the confidence of the Engliſh too great, 
to liſten to advice. At the time me began to cannon- 
ade, marſhal Noailles was near to Fontenoy, and gave 
an account to marſhal Saxe of the work he had done the 
— of the night, in cauſing the village of Fon- 
x to the firſt of the three redoubts be- 
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and Antoin: he ated here as M. de 
Saxe's firſt ai „thus ſacrificing the jealouſy of 
command to the of the ſtate, and forgetting his 
own rank to yi F 
not only a foreigner, but younger in commiſſion than 
himſelf . Marſhal Saxe was perfectly ſenſible of the 
real value of this magnanimity ; and never was there 
ſo perfect a harmony betwixt two men, who, from the 
ordinary weakneſs of the human heart, ſhould natural. 
ly have been at variance. 

At this very moment the duke of Grammont came 
up, when marihal Noailles faid to him, © Nephew, 
we ſhould embrace one another on the day of battle; 
perhaps we ſhall not ſee one another again.” Accord- 
ingly they embraced one another tenderly ; and 
then marſhal Noailles went to give his majeſty an ac- 
count of the ſeveral poſts which he had viſited. 

The duke of Grammont met count Lowendahl, who 
advanced with him within a little diſtance of the 
ri, oppoſite to an 

iſh battery ; here a cannon-ball of three pound 
weight ftruck the duke of Grammont's horſe, and co- 
vered count Lowendahl with blood ; a piece of fleth 
which flew off with the ſhort, fell into his boot: Have 
a care, ſays he to the duke of Grammont, your horſe 
is killed.” © And I myſelf,” anſwered the duke. The 
upper part of his _ was ſhattered by the ball, and 
he was carried off field, When M. de Peyronie 
met him upon the road to Fontenoy, he was dead. The 

on made a report of it to the king, who cried out 
with concern: Ah! we ſhall loſe a great many more 
to-day.” 

4 tot fie till eight in 
the morning with vivacity, without the enemy's 
ſeeming to have formed any ſettled plan. Towards 
ſeven, the Engliſh encompaſſed the whole ground 0! 
the village of Fotenoy, and attacked it on every fide. 
flung bombs into it, one of which fell juſt before 
| Saxe, who was then ſpeaking to count Lowe! 
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— g count de Meuze under him, conftantly re- 
pulſed the Engliſh. He had made entrenchments in the 
village, and enjoined the regiment of Dauphin not to 

fre but according to his orders. . 
for the ſoldiers did not fire till they were almoſt muz- 
zle to muzzle, and ſure of their mark; at each diſ- 
charge they made the air reſound with Five le Rei. 
The count de la Marck, N count de Lorges, i 


teh twice before Antoin. At their ſecond at- 
tack almoſt a whole Dutch ſquadron was away 
by the cannon of Antoin, and only fifteen 
that time the Dutch continued to act but very faintly, 


al 


— in the Weed, agai 
layed very briſkly with their cannon. Even 
muſket-ſhot reached thus far; a domeſtic of 
n 


= 
wok 


as the enemy attacked Antoin and Fontenoy, 
ales dead chewe whole ftrength on that it would 
be of no uſe to leave the regiments of Normandy, Au- 
„ and Tourraine towards Ramecroix: he there- 
fore cauſed Normandy to advance near the Iriſh, and 
put Auvergne and Tourraine farther behind. But he 
did not change this diſpoſition till he had aſked the ge- 
neral's advice, entirely ſolicitous about the ſucceſs of the 
day, never preſuming on his own opinion, and ceclarin 
that he was come to the army only for his own, and 
lus ſon's inſtruction. 
N 2 Then 
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Then he advanced towards the fide of Antoin, at the 
very time that the Dutch were moving forward to make 
their ſecond attack: the cannon- balls fell round him 
and the dauphin ; and an officer named M. d' Arbaud, 
afterwards colonel, was covered with dirt from the re- 
bounding of a ball. The French have the character 
of gaiety even in the midſt of danger: the king and 
thoſe about him, finding themſelves daubed with the 
dirt thrown up by this ſhot, fell a-laughing : the king 
made them pick up the balls, and faid to M. de Cha- 
brier, major of artillery, © Send theſe balls back to 
the enemy ; I will have nothing belonging to them.” 
He afterwards returned to his former poſt, and with 
ſurprize obſerved, that moſt of the balls that were then 
fired towards the woods of Barri, from the Englith bat- 
tery, fell upon the regiment of Royal Rouſſillon, which 
did not the leaſt movement, whereby he could 
form any remark either upon its danger or its loſſes. 

The enemy's attack, till ten or eleven o'clock, was 
no more than what marſhal Saxe had foreſeen. They 
kept firing, to-no manner of purpoſe, upon the villages 
andthe redoubts. Towards ten the duke of Cumber- 
land took the reſolution of forcing his way betwixt the 
redoubt of the woods of Barri and Fontenoy. In this 
attempt he had a deep hollow way to paſs, expoſed to 
the cannon of the redoubt, and on the other fide of the 
hollow way he had the French army to fight. The en- 
terprize ſeemed temerarious. The duke took this reſo- 
tution only becauſe an officer, whoſe name was Ingoldi- 
by, whom he commanded to attack the redoubt of Eu, 
did not execute his orders . Had he made himſelf 
maſter of that redoubt, he might have eaſily, and with- 
out loſs, brought his whole army forward, pro- 
tected even by the cannon of the redoubt, which he 
would have turned againſt the French. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this diſappointment, the Engliſh advanced 
through the hollow way. They paſſed it almoſt with- 
out diſordering their ranks, dragging their —.— 

ug 


® General Ingoldſby was tried by 2 court · martial, and bo- 
nourably acquitted, 
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through the byeways; they formed upon three lines 
— cloſe, each of them four deep, advancing be- 
twixt the batteries of cannon, which galled them moſt 
terribly, the ground not above four hundred fathom in 
breadth. Whole ranks dropped down to the right and 
left ; but they were inſtantly filled up ; and the cannon, 
which they brought up againſt Fontenoy and the re- 
doubts, anſwered the French artillery. Thus they 
marched boldly on, preceded by fix field pieces, with 
fix more in the middle of their lines. 

Oppoſite to them were four battalions of French 
ues with two battalions of Swiſs guards at their 

t, the regiment of Courten to their right, next to 
them the regiment of Aubeterre, and farther on the 
king's regiment, which lined Fontenoy the length of the 

ow way. 
From that part where the French were poſt- 
ed, to where the Engliſh were forming, was a riſing 
ground. 

The officers of the French guards faid to one ano- 
ther, We muſt go and take the Engliſh cannon.” 
Accordingly they aſcended ſoon io the top with their 
grenadiers ; but when they got there, how great was 
their ſurprize to find a whole army before them] The 
enemy's cannon and ſmall ſhot brought very near fixty 
of them to the ground, and the remainder were oblig- 
ed to return to their ranks. 

In the mean time the Engliſh advanced, and this line 
of infantry, compoſed of the French and Swiſs guards, 
and of Courten, having upon their right the regiment 
of Aubeterre, anda battalion of the king's, drew near 
the enemy: the regiment of rds was at the 
diſtance of fifty paces ; Campbell's and the Royal Scotch 
were the firſt ; Mr. Campbell was their lieutenanr-ge- 
neral; lord Albemarle their major-general ; and Mr. 
Churchill, a natural ſon of the famous duke of Marl- 
borough, their brigadier. The Englith officers faluted 
the French by taking off their hats. The count de 
Chabannes and the Guke de Biron advanced a 
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and returned the compliment. Lord Charles Hay + 
captain of the Engliſh ied out, Genile- 
men of the French guards, give fire.” 
The count &Antroche, lieutenant, and fince 
captain of grenadiers, anſwered with a loud voice, 
Gentlemen, we never fire firſt; do you begin.“ 
Then lord Charles, turning about to his men, gave the 
word of command, in Engliſh, to fire! The Engliſh 
made a — that is, they fired in platoons, in 
this manner, that when the front of a battalion, four 
deep, had fired, another battalion made its diſcharge, 
and then a third, while the firſt were loading again. 
The line of French infantry did not fire ; it was ſingle, 
and four deep, the ranks pretty diſtant, and not at all 
— x by any other of infantry : it was im- 
poſſible but their eyes muſt have been ſurprized at the 
depth of the Engliſh corps, and their ears ſtunned with 
the continual fire. Nineteen officers of the guards 
were wounded at this firſt diſcharge ; Meſſieurs de 
Clifſon, de Langey, and de la Peyrere, loſt their lives; 
ninety-five ſoldiers were killed upon the ſpot ; two hun- 
dred and eighty-five were wounded ; eleven Swiſs offi- 
cers were wounded ; as alſo one hundred and forty-five 
of their common men, and fixty-four were killed; colo- 
nel de Courten, his lieutenant-colonel, four officers, and 
ſeventy-five ſoldiers dropped down dead ; fourteen offi- 
cers, and two hundred ſoldiers, were dangerouſly 
wounded. The firſt rank being thus ſwept away, the 
other three looked behind them, and, ſeeing only ſome 
cavalry at the diſtance of above three hundred fathom, 
they diſperſed. The duke of Grammont, their colonel 
and firſt lieutenant general, whoſe would have 
encouraged them, was dead ; and M. de Luttaux, fe- 
cond lieutenant- did not come up till they were 
routed. The — in the mean time, advanced 
14 y were ing their exerciſe : 

one might ſee the majors holding thejr canes upon the 
ſoldiers muſkets, to make them fire low — 


This gobleman's words were theſe : Swvenir wour Paffaire 
de Dettingen, * Remember the affair of Dettingen. 
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Thus the Engliſh pierced beyond Fontenoy and the 
redoubt. This corps, which before was drawn up in 
three lines , being now ſtraitened by the nature of the 
ground, became a long folid column, unſhaken from 
its weight, and ftill more fo from its courage. It ad- 
vanced towards the regiment of Aubeterre : at the 
news of this danger M. de Luttaux made all haſte from 


Fontenoy, where he had been dangerouſly wounded. 
His aid-de-camp of him to ſtay to have his 
wound drefſed. * 


ge M. de Biron bad a horſe ki 
der him; a hundred ſoldiers of Aubeterre were ki 
and two hundred wounded. The duke de Biron, with 


The regiment of Royal, which was then with ka 
| — 
. theſe dit- 


t charges : fix of its officers, one and thirty-ſix 
; N 4 ſoldiers 
| ln the foregoing page be ſays it was drawn up four deep, 
| which was not the calc ; and as for this columa, there was as 


f uch mancuvre. 
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ſoldiers were killed ; thirty-two officers, and five hun- 
dred and nine ſoldiers, were wounded. 

It was probable that the Engliſh, who were advanc- 
ing towards the king's regiment, might attack Fontenoy 
in reverſe, while they were cannonading it on the other 
fide, and then the battle would have been inevitably 
loſt. The duke de Biron, having placed ſome grena- 
diers in the hollow way which lined Fontenoy, rallied 
his regiment and made a briſk di upon the Eng- 
liſh, which obliged them to halt. e might ſee the 
king's regiment, with thoſe of la Couronne and Au- 
beterre, entrenched behind the heaps of their comrades, 
who were either killed or wounded. In the mean time 
two battalions of French and Swiſs guards were filing 
off, by different roads, acroſs the lines of cavalry, 
which were above two hundred fathom behind them. 
The officers, who rallied them, met M. de Lutteaux, 
firſt lieutenant-general of the army, who was returning 
betwixt Antoin and Fontenoy. Ah, gentlemen, 
faid he, do not rally me; I am wounded, and obli 
to retire.” He died, ſome time after, in unſpeaka 
torments : before he retired, he ſaid to the ſoldiers he 
met belonging to the regiment of guards, My friends, 
go and join your comrades that are guarding the bridge 
of Calonne.” Others hurried through a little bottom, 
which goes from Barri to Our Lady in the Wood, up to 
the very place where the king had taken poſt, oppo- 
fite the Wood of Barri, near la Juſtice. ir grena- 
diers, and the remainder of the two battalions, rallied 
under de count de Chabannes towards the redoubt of 
Eu, and there ſtood firm with M. de la Sonne, who 


- formed it into one battalion, of which he took the 


command, becauſe, though young, he was the oldeſt 
captain, the reſt having el killed or wound- 
ed 


The Engliſh column kept firm and cloſe, and was 
continually gaining ground. Marſhal Saxe, with all the 
coolneſs nnaginable, ſeeing how dubious the affair was, 
ſent word to the king by the marquis de Meuze, that he 
| begged of him to repaſs the bridge along with the 


Dauphin, and he would do all he could zo repair the 


diforder. 
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diſorder. ©* Oh! I am very ſure he will do what is 
proper,” anſwered the king; but I will ſtay where I 
am,” This prince was every moment ſending his aid- 
de from brigade to brigade, and from poſt to 
oft. Each ſet out with two pages of the ſtables, 
whom he ſent back ſucceſſively to the king, and after- 
ward returned to give an account himſelt, The order 
of battle was no longer the fame it had been in the be- 
inning : of the firſt line of cavalry not above the one 
half was left. The divifion of count d'Eftrees was 
near Antoin, under the duke of Harcourt, making 
head with its dragoons and with Crillon againſt the 
Dutch, who, it was apprehended, might penetrate on 
that fide, while the iſh on the other were begin- 
ning to be victorious : the other half of this firſt line, 
which was naturally the duke of Harcourt's diviſion re- 
mained under the command of the count d*Eftrees. 
This line vigorouſly attacked the Engliſh. M. de Fi- 
enne led his regiment, M. de Cernay the Croats, the 
duke of Fitz-James the regiment called after his name; 
but little did the efforts of this cavalry avail againſt a 
ſolid body of infantry, ſo compact, fo well diſciplined. 
and fo intrepid, whoſe running fire, regularly ſupport- 
ed, muſt of courſe diſperſe all thoſe ſmall detac bo- 
dies, which ſucceſſively preſented themſelves : beſides, 
it is a known thing, that cavalry alone can very ſeldom 
make any impreſſion upon a cloſe and compact infantry. 
Marſhal Saxe was in the midſt of this fire: his illneſs 
not permitting him to wear a cuiraſs, he had a kind of 
buckler made of ſeveral folds of ſtitched taffety, which 
he carried on his ſaddle bow: he put on his buckler, 
and rode up with full ſpeed to give directions for the ſe- 
cond line of cavalry to advance againft the column. 
The count de Noailles marched directly with his bri- 
gade, compoſed of the regiment of his name, of which 
the eldeſt of the family is always colonel ; the onl 
privilege of the kind in France, and granted to the beſt 
marihal of the name of Noailles, who raiſed this regi- 
ment at his own expence. The regiment belonging to 
the duke de Penthievre made alſo a part of this brigade. 
The count de Noailles fell on with great bravery ; the 
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ily, which has three 
Malta, ruſhes with his 
uadron to attack this column in flank ; but the ſqua- 
dron was cut in pieces in the midſt of the enemy's ranks, 
whoforced their way throu 
urt. An Engliſh ſoldier drove hi 
violence into this officer's leg, quite 
th 


while after. Out of fourteen troopers, who had 
broke through the column, fix remained, who were 
ſoon made priſoners ; but the Engliſh ſent them back 
the next day, out of regard to their bravery. 


CArgenſon, fon of the ſecretary at war, 
enemy with his A—_— Berri, at the 
that the regiment iennes was alſo ad- 
He came on to the attack three times at the 


2 fingle ſquadron ; and, upon a falſe report, 


fame tune 


from brigade to br 
nel-general, and 
tly ; that of prince Clermont was ftill more rough- 
handled, twenty-two of their officers _ 
wounded, and of the Croats twelve. All the ſtaff- of- 
ficers were in motion: M. de Vaudreuil, major-general 
of the army, rode every minute from right to left. 
M. de Puiſegur, Meffieurs de Saint Sauveur, de Saint 
"Georges, de Mezieres, aid quarter-maſters, were all 
-wounded. 'The count de Longaunai, aid-major- gene- 
ral, received a wound, of which he died a few days 
after. It was in theſe attacks that the chevab*: 


d&Apcaer, 
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father thought bim killed. The count de Brionne, 
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d' Apcher, a lieutenant-general, (whoſe name is 
nounced 4 Acht) had his foot ſhattered by a ball. 


0 


wards the end of the battle he came to grve an account 


to the king, and ſpoke a long while to his majeſty with- 


out the —— fign of pain, till at length the 
violence of him to retire. 
The more the liſh advanced the deeper 


it became, and of courſe the better able to repair the 
continual loſſes which it muſt have ſuſtained from ſo 


many repeated attacks. It ſtill marched on, cloſe and 


, over the bodies of the dead and wounded on 
both fides, ſeeming to form one fingle corps of about 
fixteen thouſand men, though it was then in three di- 


viſions 


A great number of troopers were driven back in diſ- 
order as far as the very place where the king was 
ſted with his ſon; ſo that theſe two princes were 
ſeparate by the croud that came tumbling upon them, 
he king did not change colour ; he was concerned, 
but ſhewed neither anger nor inquietude. Happeni 
to obſerve about two hundred troopers ſcattered behi 
him towards Our Lady of the Wood, he faid to a light- 
horſeman, Go and and rally thoſe men in my name 
and bring them back.” The li 1 Fallopped, 
and ted them back i the enem This man, 
whoſe name was de Jouy, did not magioe he had done 
any great feat; che miniſter inquired after him a oy 
while, to reward him, before he could be 
During this diſorder the — of the liſe- gua rds who 
were 0 reſerve, ad of themſelves — the 
enemy. Here the chevaliers de Suze and Sau 
were mortally wounded. Pour ſquadrons of Gend- 
armes arrived at this very inſtant from Douay, and, 
notwithftanding the fatigue of a march of ſeven lea 
they immediately engaged the enemy : but all 
corps were received like the reſt, with the ſame intre- 
905 , and the fame running fire. The young count 
rier, a Guidon, was killed; and it happened 
to be the very ſame day that be was admitted into his 
troop. The chevalier de Monaco, fon of the duke de 
Valentinois, had his leg pierced thro'. M. de paws 4 
recei 
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received a wound on the foot. The carabiners charg- 
ed the enemy ; but bad fix officers killed, and one and 
twenty wounded. All theſe attacks were made with- 
out any preparation or agreement, and are what we 
call irregular charges, in which the greateſt bravery 
can avail nothing againſt diſcipline and order. 

Marſhal Saxe, though extremely weakened with the 
fatigue, continued on horſeback, riding gently in 
the midſt of the fire: he paſſed cloſe under . ront 
of the Engliſh column, to obſerve every thing that 
paſſed towards the left, near the wood of Barri. There 
they were going on in the very ſame manner as towards 
the right; ke „but in vain, to throw the 
column into diforder. French regiments 
ſented themſelves one after the other ; while the Ee 
liſh, facing about on every fide, properly diſpoſing their 
cannon, and always firing in diviſions, kept up this run- 
ning and conſtant fire when they were attacked ; after 
the attack they remained immoveable, and ceaſed to 
fire. The marſhal perceiving a French regiment at that 
time engaged with the enemy, and of which whole 
ranks dropped down, while the regiment never ſtirred, 
aſked what corps that was ; they told him, it was the 
regiment de Vaiſſeau, commanded by M. de Guerchi ; 
he then cried out, Admirable indeed!” Two and 
thirty officers of this regiment were wounded, and one 
third of the ſoldiers killed or wounded. The regiment 
of Hainault did not ſuffer lefs : their colonel was fon 
to the prince de Craon, governor of Tuſcany : the 
| father ſerved in the enemy's army; and his ſons in the 
king's. This hopeful youth was kill at the head of his 
troop. ; near him the lieutenant-colonel was mortally 
wounded ; nineteen officers of this corps were wound- 
ed dangerouſly, and two hundred and fixty ſoldiers 
lay dead upon the 1 

The regiment of Normandy advanced ; but 4 ran 
as many officers and ſoldiers wounded as that of Hai 
ault ; they were headed by their lieutenant-colonel M. 
de Solenci, whoſe bravery the king commended on the 
field of battle, and afterwards rewarded, by making 
him a brigadier. Some Iriſh battalions fell army = 


mm 
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the flank of this column : colonel Dillon was killed, 
1 and thirteen fel] upon the 

Marſhal Saxe then returns by the front of the column, 
which had advanced three hundred paces beyond the 
redoubt of Eu and of Fontenoy. He went to obſerve 
whether Fontenoy ſtill held out; there he found that 
they had no more ball, ſo that they anſwered the ene- 
my's ſhot with nothing but gun-powder. 

M. de Brocard, lieutenant-general of artillery, and 
ſeveral other officers of the ordnance, were killed. 
The marſhal then defired the duke d Harcourt, whom 
he happened to meet, to go and beſeech his majeſty to 
remove farther off; at the ſame time he ſent orders to 
the count de la Marck, who defended Antoin, to quit 
that poſt with the 2 of Piedmont. The battle 
ſeemed to be paſt all hopes; they were bringing back 
their field- pieces from every fide, and were juſt upon 
the point of removing the artillery of the village of 
Fontenoy, though a ſupply of ball was come; they 
had even begun to ſend off the train. Marſhal Saxe's 
intention was now to make his laſt effort againſt the 
Engliſh column. This enormous maſs of iniantry had 

ered much, tho” it ſtill ſeemed to be of the fame 
depth: the ſoldiers were ſurprized to find themſelves 
in the middle of the French camp without any cavalry : 
they continued unſhaken ; their countenance was bold 
and undaunted, and they ſeemed maſters of the field of 
battle. If the Dutch had advanced between the re- 
doubts of Battens, and acted vigorouſly in conjunction 
with the Engliſh, the battle would have been loſt be- 
yond all recovery, and there would have been no re- 
treat, either for the army, or, in all probability, for 
the king and his ſon. The ſucceſs of a laſt attack was 
dubious. Marſhal Saxe, knowing that the victory, or 
an intire defeat, depended upon this attempt, thought 
of preparing a ſaſe retreat, at the fame time that he 
was doing all that lay in his power to obtain the vic- 
tory. He ſent orders to the count de la Marck to eva- 
cuate Antoin, and to move towards the bridge of Ca- 


lonne, 


| 


+ 
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lonne, in order to favour this retreat in caſe of a laſt 
di - This order was extremely mortifying 
to the count de la Marck, who ſaw the Duich to 
take poſſeſſion of Antoin the moment he quitted it, 
and to turn the king's artillery againſt his own army. 
The marſhal ſent a ſecond order by his aid-de-camp 
M. Dailvorde ; it was intimated to the count de Lorges, 
who was made anſwerable for the execution of it; fo 
that he was obliged to obey. At that time they deſ- 
paired of the ſucceſs of the day; but the greateſt 
events depend on the moſt trivial circumſtances, on a 
miſtake, on ſome unexpected ftroke. | 

Thoſe who were near the king muſt -have imagined 
the battle was loſt, knowing that they had no ball at 
Fontenoy, that moſt of thoſe who belonged to the ord- 
nance were killed, that they alſo wanted ball at the 
poſt of M. de Chambonas, and that the village of An- 
toin was going to be evacuated. 

Thoſe who were near the duke of Cumberland muft 
have likewiſe had a bad opinion of the day, becauſe 
—_ ſtill imagined themſelves expoſed to the croſs-fire 
of Fontenoy and of the redoubt of Barri. They were 
t that the French were firing only with powder; 
Se Dutch, who could not have been informed of the 
orders given for evacuating Antoin, did not advance ; 
the Engliſh horſe, which might have completed the 
_ diforder into which the French cavalry were thrown 
by the Engliſh column, did not appear ; they could not 
advance without coming near to Fontenoy or to the te- 
doubt, the fire of which ſtill ſeemed uniform. Here 
it will be aſked, why the duke of Cumberland did not 
take care to have that redoubt attacked in the begin- 
ning, fince he might have turned the cannon that was 
there againſt the French army, which would have 
ſecured him the victory. This is the very thing he had 
endeavoured to effect. At eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he ordered brigadier Ingoldfby to enter the woods 
of Barri with four regiments, in order to make himſelf 
-maſter of that poſt. The brigadier obeyed ; but 
perceiving the artillery pointed againft him, and ſeve- 
ral battalions who lay flat on their bellies, he mow 
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back for cannon. General Campbell promiſed him 
ſome, but this general was mortally wounded at the 
very beginning of the engagement, with a ball fired 
from that very redoubt, and the cannon was not ready 
ſoon enough. Then the duke of Cumberland, afraid 
of nothing ſo much as lofing time, had taken the reſo- 
lution of paſſing on with his infantry, in defiance of the 
fire of the redoubt ; and this enterprize, which one 
would imagine muft have proved fatal to him, had hi- 
therto ſucceeded. 

They now held a tumultuous kind of a council 
around the king, who was prefſed by the general and 
in the name of France not to expoſe his any 
longer. At this very inftant arrived the duke de Rich- 
lieu, lieutenant-general of the army, who ſerved as 
aid-de-camp to king : he was come from reconnoi- 
tring the column and Font ; he had charged the 
enemy with the regiment Vaiſſeux, and with the 
life-guards ; he had alſo made M. Bellet advance with 
the gendarmes under his command, and theſe had ftop- 
ped the column, which now no longer advanced. Hav- 
ing thus rode about and fought on every fice without 
being wounded, he preſents himſelf quite out of breath, 
with his ſword in his hand, and all covered with duft, 
Well, Reſce,” ſays marſhal Noailles to him (this was 
a familiar expreſſion uſed by the marſhal) what news 
do you bring us, and what is your opinion?“ * My 
news, ſays the duke of Richlieu, is, that the victory is 
ours, if we have a mind ; and my opinion is, that we 
immediately bring four pieces of cannon to bear againſt 
the front of the column: while this artillery throws it 
into diſorder, the king's houſhold and his other troops 
will ſurround it. We muſt fall upon them like forag- 
ers, and I'll lay my life that the day is ours.“ But 
Fontenoy, faid they, is poſſeſſed by the enemy.” 1 
come from thence, faid the duke; it holds out fill” 
We muſt ſee, replied they, whether the marſhal has 
not deſigned this cannon for ſome other uſe.” He an- 
ſwered them, There is no other to make of it.“ He 
was convinced himſelf, and he perſuaded the reſt. The 
king was the firſt who approved of this important pro- 
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poſal, and every body elſe joined in the opinion. He 
gave orders to bring up for pieces of cannon immedi- 
ately : twenty — rode away directly on that 
errand ; when a captain of the regiment of Tourraine, 
whoſe name was Iſſards, aged one and twenty, perceiv- 
ed four pieces of cannon which they were carrying 
back ; he gave notice thereof directly, and that very 
evening he had the croſs of St. Lewis. 

'The king ordered the duke de Pequigni, who has 
now the title of duke de Chaulnes, to go and fee thoſe 
four pieces pointed : they were deſigned, they faid, to 
cover the retreat. © We ſhall make no retreat, faid 
the duke de Chaulnes ; the king commands that theſe 
four pieces ſhall give us the victory.” Upon which M. 
de Senneval, lieutenant of artillery plants them directly 
oppoſite to the column. The duke de Richlieu gallops 
full n in the king's name to give orders to the king's 

houſhold to march: he communicates this news to M. 
de Monteſſon, the commanding officer, who is tranſ- 
— with joy, and immediately puts himſelf at their 

The prince de Soubiſe aſſembles his gendarmes 
under his command ; the duke de Chaulnes does the 
ſame with his light-horſe ; they all draw up in order, 
and march. The four ſquadrons of gendarmes advanc- 
ing at the right of the king's houthold, the horſe gre- 
nadiers at their head under their captain M. de Grille; 
and the muſketeers commanded by M. de Jumillac, ruth 
. boldly on. The dauphin was advancing with ſword 
in hand to put himſelf at the head of the king's houſ- 
hold ; but they 1 + him, telling him, that his life was 
too precious. Mine is not precious, faid he; it is 
the general's life that is precious in the day of battle.” 

In this important moment, the count d Eu and the duke 
de Biron at the right, beheld with concern the troops 

itting their | at Antoin ; the count de la Marck, 

i — with reluctance obeying. © I will 
anſwer, faid the duke de Biron, for his diſobedience ; 
I am fure the king will approve of it now that there is 
ſo great a change in our favour ; I anſwer that marihal 
Saxe will think it right.” The marſhal coming up at 
very time, was of the duke de Biron's opinion. The 

| general, 
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general, having been informed of the king's reſolution, and 
of the good diſpoſition of the troops, readily acquieſced. 
He changed opinion when he was obliged to change it. 
He made the regiment of Piedmont return to Antoin z 
he moved, notwithſtanding his weakneſs, with great 
velocity to the right and to the left, and towards the 
Irith brigade, ſtrictiy recommending to all the troops 
he met upon his way not to make any more irregular 
charges, but to act in concert. 

While he was with the Iriſh brigade, attended by 
M. de Lowendahl and lord Clare, the duke de Biron, 
the count d'Eſtrees, and the marquis de Croiſy, were 
together on the right, oppoſite the left flank of the co- 
lumn upon a —_ ound : they perceived the Iriſh 
and ht regimen of No rmandy, who were advancing 
towards the 2 fank. Nou is the time, ſaid they 
to one another, for us to advance ; the Engliſh are 
beaten.” M. de Biron puts himſelf at the head of the 
king's regiment ; thoſe of Aubeterre and Courten fol- 
low him; and all the reſt advance under the count 
d' Eſtrees. Five ſquadrons of Penthievre's regiment 
follow M. de Croiſſi and his ſons ; the ſquadrons of 
Fitz- james, Noailles, Chabrillant, Brancas, and Bri- 
onne, advanced with their colonels, though they had 
received no orders; and it. ſeemed as if there was a per- 
fect harmony between their movements, and all that 
had been done by M. de Richlieu. Never was the king 
better ſerved than at that very inſtant: it was the 
quickeſt and moſt unanimous movement. Lord Clare 
marches up with the Iriſh ; the regiment of Norman- 
dy, the French rds, and a battalion of Swiſs ad- 
vancing higher up towards the redoubt of Eu. All 
theſe corps move at the ſame time; the Iriſh command- 
ed by lord Clare, againſt the front of the column, the 
guards higher up, under M. the count de Chabannes, 
their lieutenant-colonel. They were all ted from 
* Engliſh column by a hollow way ; they force through 

firing almoſt muzzle to muzzle, and then fall upon 

the Eg * with their bayonets fixed on their muſkets. 
nnafanſe, at that time firſt captain of the regi- 

— Normandy, who was afterwards the firſt that 
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At this very inſtant arrived the count de Caſtellane, 
diſpatched by marſhal Saxe, to inform the king that the 
field of battle was recovered. In ſeven or eight minutes 


the whole Engliſh column was ; general Pon- 
ſonby, lord Albemarle's brother, colonels, five cap- 
tains of the guards, and a prodigious number of officers, 
were ſlain The Engliſh ed the hollow way be- 


twixt Font and the _—_— the greateſt diſor- 
der ; the ground which had been taken up by their co- 
lumn, as well as the hollow way, was ſtrewed with dead 


. of Fontenoy, becauſe i 5 
gement determined t 
ed the way for the con 
ſerved as a counte 


pry increaſed 


® After having peruſed this tedious and confuſed detail, one 
is ſurprized to find M. de Voltaire NS thoſe hiſto» 
rians who take up the reader's time in deſcri the incidents of 
battles, from which nothing is to be learned an imperfet 
idea of carnage and de ſolation. 
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Abi of Genoa in 1746 and 1747. 


| HE war, which began upon the Danube, and 
almoſt at the very gates of 'Vienna, and which 
at hrſt ſeemed likely to laſt only a few months, was, 
after continuing fix years, removed to the ſouthern 
coaſts of France; and at the ſame time that the Auſ- 
trians and Piedmonteſe, maſters of Genoa and of the 
whole coaſt, were making preparations to enter Pro- 
gg Brittany was likewiſe menaced by an Engliſh 


The deſign of the enemy, eſpecially the Engliſh, was at 
that time 3 Provence ; to deſtroy Port L Orient, 
and with it the Eaſt- India company to make themſelves 
maſters of Port Louis, which muſt fall after L'Orient ; 
to lay Brittapy under contribution ; to excite the Cal- 
viniſts towards Rochelle, Languedoc, and Dauphine, 
to à revolt; while they were concerting meaſures to 
attack the different ſettlements of France in Afia and 


America, 
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America, and depended on making themſelves maſters 
of Naples, after they had brought Genoa under the 


Theſe vaſt expectations were not without ſome foun- 
dation; for the Auſtrians were maſters of Italy, and 
about this time the Engliſh had hardly any more ene- 
mies at ſea, Indeed the king's campaigns and marſhal 
Saxe's victories made amends for every thing. But the 
king of Great Britain reckoned that he ſhould foon 
make the Dutch a warlike power, by obliging them to 
accept of his ſon-in-law for their ſtatdholder 
he was then contracting for an entire army of Ruſſians, 
to ſtop the progreſs of the king's army in Flanders. 

In this conjuncture Brittany was no more in a poſture 
of defence than Provence. An old officer, who com- 
manded at Port Louis, wrote word to court: I dif- 
covered, on the 28th of September, a fleet whoſe num- 
ber is infinitely increaſed ; but I ſhall eafily withſtand 
theſe Engliſhmen.” The 2d of October he wrote 
again: They have landed at Polduc with three hun- 
dred and fifty flat- bottom boats and fifty-five men of 
war: if we had muſkets, we ſhould beat them; but 
the peaſants have nothing but pitchforks.” 

By theſe letters, it appears to what danger that 
country was expoſed, notwithſtanding the confident 
expr of an old commander. ral Sinclair, 
with about ſeven thouſand troops , landed 
without oppoſition at the mouth of the little river of 
Polduc rom thence he advanced to Plemur, and en- 
8 e which commanded L Orient 
and Port Louis. Six days were ſpent before he cannon- 
aded the town. * If the Engliſh all this time, the 
French did not employ it better; for thoſe who com- 
manded in the place, and who were able to defend 
themſelves a long time, as they had artillery and twelve 
thouſand militia of Brittany, capitulated the firſt day 
of the attack, upon receiving a declaration of general 
Sinclair, in which, according to cuſtom, it was fignifi- 


ed, that he would deſtroy every one that reſiſted with 
fire and ſword. ; 


Such 
* He bad not above half the number. 
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222 x it is ſaid, . * this oc- 
as nothing, except the condu general Sin- 
clair, could — Never was there a ſtronger in- 
ſtance how greatly the fate of an important enterprize, 
and of a whole province, depends on a critical minute, 
on falſe advice, on a panic, terror, or a miſtake. Early 
in the morning the drums of the militia, who were not 
as yet perfect in their trade, beat the general. Gene- 
ral Sinclair aſked the people of the country why they 
beat the general after capitulation. Anſwer was made, 
that the garriſon had laid a ſnare for him by capitulat- 
ing ; for they were going to fall upon him with twelve 
thouſand men. During this converſation the wind 
changed, and Admiral made a fignal to give 
him notice of it ; upon which Sinclair, afraid of being 
attacked, and of not having an opportunity of re-em- 
barking his men, precipitately quitted his poſt, and re- 
turned to — ſome confuſion. 

In the mean time, thoſe, who had made the capitu- 
lation, — a 
to the Engliſh general; but they could hardly believe 
their eyes, when they found in the camp. In 
this p us manner did the Engliſh re-imbark, 
juſt when the French were come to bring them the 
keys of the town. Aſhamed of their bad conduct, 
they made a deſcent upon the little iſland of Quiberon ; 
which was an enterprize as ill contrived, as that of 
Port L'Orient had been executed; for this being al- 
moſt a deſert iſland, the taking of it could anſwer no 
purpoſe. In ſhort, this great armament produced no- 
thing but blunders and laughter, whereas every o- 
— Ver VEE ſerious and too terri- 

At 


General Sinclair did all that could be expected. He land- 
ed with about three thouſand men, in the face of two thouſand, 
aſſembled to oppoſe him. He marched ten miles up into the 
country, inveſted Port FOrient, and ſurnmoned the place to 
ſurrender. Confiding in the fill of his engineers, he cauſed 
a ſmall battery to be built, and to open trenches ; but, 


the works were improved and augmented; * 


in the mean time, the garriſon of town was reinforced; 
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At that time a revolution was carrying on 
much more important and more 12 
which had lately alarmed the coaſt of Brittany. 
The Auſtrians iſed the right of conqueſt 
. The Genoeſe having 
their reſources, and given away all the money 
bank of St. George, to pay mill 
deſired to be forgiven the other eight: but the zoth of 
November, 1746, notice was given them 


wah their commerce ruined, their credit loft, their 


ed, and, in ſhort, the people treated as flaves 

the ſoldiery. They had nothing more to loſe but 

ir lives; and there was not a fingle Genoeſe, who 
did not ſeem determined ä + & hn 
ſevere 


blood, rather than to bear any longer with 
and fo ignominious a treatment. 
The captive Genoeſe reckoned, 
their diſgraces, the loſs of the kin 
which had been long in a 'ſtate of rebellion ; and 
they made no_doubt but the malecontents 
fupported by the victorious arms of Auſtria. In this 
chaos of revolutions, Corſica, which pretended to be 


of French troops was advancing to the relief of place. 
The engineers failed in performing their promiſe, and repeated 
meſſages came from admiral] Leſtock, importing, i 
ſach an advanced ſeaſon of the year, he could net, and would 
not continue with the great ſhips on the 

lo theſe circumſtances, nothing was left for general Sin- 
clair but a retreat, which he executed with the utmoſt deli- 
beration; and we leave the world 22 whether this ex- 


A was more diſgraceful to the 
iſh nation. 


. were deprived 


which the inhabitants ſeemed diſpoſed to take. It 
behoved them to act with the greateſt circumſpecti- 
on on this occaſion ; for, in all probability, a haſty and 
ill- concerted inſurrection have been attended 
with the deſtruction of both ſenate and city. The e- 
miſſaries of the ſenate contented themſelves with ſay- 
ing to thoſe, who ſeemed to have moſt credit among the 
people: Are you then determined to wait till the 
Auſtrians come to cut your throats in the arms of 
wives and children, to rob you of the little food you 
have yet left? Their troops are diſperſed without the 
4 re of the walls, and only a few left in the city 
to the gates: you are here above forty thou- 
men able to ſtrike a blow: is it not far preferable 
to die, than to be tors of the ruin of your coun- 
?” By a thou fuch diſcourſes were the minds 
the people inflamed ; but they did not yet ſtir, as 
nobody had dared to ſet up the ſtandard of liberty. 
An opportunity ſoon offered. The Auſtrians wanted 
to remove ſome cannon and mortars out of the arſenal 
of Genoa for the expedition into Provence, and they 
obliged the inbabitants to perform this drudgery. The 
poopie murmured, but obeyed. An Auſtrian captain 
ing to ſtrike an inhabitant, who did not beſtir 
hunſelf ſufficiently, this was a fignal, at which the 
people aſſembled, roſe, and armed themſelves in a mo- 
ment with every thing they could lay hold on, with 
ſtones, ſticks, ſwords, muſkets, wea of every kind. 
The people, who had not the leaſt thoughts of de- 
fending the town when the enemy was at a diſtance, 
roſe up in its defence when it was in the poſſeſſion of 
the Auſtrians. 
The marquis de Botta, who was then at St. Pietro 
d Arena, imagined, that this popular infurreQion would 
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ſubſide of itſelf, and the tranſient fury ſoon be ſuc- 
ceeded by fear. The next day he only reinforced the 
ds of the town gates, and ſent ſome detachments 
into the ftreets. Upon this the people afſembled in 

eater crowds than the preceding day, and flock to 
the doge's palace, demanding the arms that were kept 
there. The doge made no anſwer ; but the domeſtics 
pointed out another magazine: the e immediately 
run and break it open, and arm themſelves ; about a 
hundred officers are diſtributed among the populace : 
they barricade the ſtreets; and though it was now be- 
come neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome kind of order in the 
midſt of this fadden and furious commotion, yet it did 
not, in the leaſt, ſlacken the popular ardour. 

One would think that this and the following days, 
the conſternation which had fo long poſſeſſed the minds 
of the Genoeſe, was transfuſed into the Auſtrians. 
The marquis de Botta was in St. Pietro d' Arena with 
ſome regiments, but never once attempted to oppoſe 
the people with his regular troops: he ſuffered the re- 
bels to make themſelves maſters of the gates of Sr. 
Thomas and St. Michael. The ſenate, as yet dubious 
whether the people would maintain what they had fo 
bravely begun, ſent a deputation to the Auſtrian gene- 
ral in St. Pietro Arena. Botta negociated when he 
ſhould have been fighting : he ardered the ſenators to 
arm the Genoeſe troops, whom he had left diſarmed 
in the town, and that they ſhould join the Auſtrians 
to fall upon the rebels, as ſoon as he had made a pro- 
per fignal. Some of the ſenators, who were devoted 
to the enemy, promifed to execute his orders: but 
could it be expected. that the majority of the Genoeſe 
ſenate would join with the opprefſors of their country 
to complete its deſtruction? 


The Germans, nding on the correſpondence 
they had in the ——7 to the gate of Biſagno, 
through the ſuburb of that name; but they were re- 
ceived with a volley of cannon and muſket-thot. The 
Ie the drum was beat 
in their name, and orders were iſſued, upon pain of 
death, to every citizen to make his public appearance 

Ver. XII. 0 in 
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in arms, and to repair under the colours of his Te 
ſpeQtive ward. The Germans were attacked at one 
and the ſame time in the ſuburb of Biſagno and in St. 
Pic ro d' Arena. The alarm bell was rung in all the 
villages.of the vallies; and the peaſants aſſembled, to 
the number of twenty thouſand. A nobleman of the 
houſe of Doria, at the head of the people, attacked 
the marquis of Botta in St. Pietro d'Arena, when the 

and his nine regiments were obliged to fave 
themſelves by flight. . They left four thou priſon. 
ers behind them and above a thouſand flain, with all 
their magazines and equipages, and retired in great diſ- 
order to the poſt of Bocchetta : hither they were pur- 


ſued by the peaſants, who forced them at length to- 


quit this poſt, and to fly as far as Gavi. Thus it was 
that the Auſtrians loſt Genoa, for having deſpiſed and 

ed the people, and for being ſo ſimple as to be- 
lieve, that the ſenate would join with them againſt the 
inhabitants, who had taken up arms in defence of that 
very ſenate. Europe was ſurprized to ſee how a weak 
people, who had never been to arms, and whom 
neither the incloſure of their rocks, nor the kings of 
France, Spain, and Naples, had been able to fave from 


the Auftrian yoke, had the bravery, unaſſiſted, to 


break their chains, and to expel their conquerors. 
In this commotion a great many violences were com- 


mitted : the people plundered ſeveral houſes belonging 


to the ſenators ſuſpected of favouring the Auftrians. 
But what was more ſurprizing in this revolution is, that 
this very ſame people, who had four thouſand of their 
conquerors in priſon, and had driven away the remain- 
der, did not turn their arms againſt their maſters. It is 
true, they had chiefs ; but theſe were pointed out by 
the ſenate, and none of them were conſiderable enough 
to uſurp the authority for any time. The people choſe 
— citizens for their governors ; but they added 
four ſenators to the number, viz. Grimaldi, Scaglia, 
Lomelini, and Fornari. Theſe four nobles gave an ac- 
count of every thing to the ſenate, who did not ſeem 
to concern themſelves any longer in the government, 
though they governed in effect: they diſavowed at Vi- 


enna 
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enna the revolution which they were fomenting at Ge- 
noa, and for which they apprehended the moſt dread- 
ful chaſtiſement. Their miniſter at that court declar- 
ed, that the Genoeſe nobility had no ſhare in that 
change which was called a revolt. The court of Vi- 
— 2 ſtill as maſters, and fancying they ſhould 
ſoon be able to recover Genoa, intimated to this mini- 
ſter, that the ſenate ſhould inftantly pay the eight mil - 
lions of livres, Which was the remaining part of their 
fine, and thirty millions more for the damage done to 
their troops ; that they ſhould reſtore all the priſoners, 
and — the ringleaders of the revolt. Theſe laws, 


ich a provoked maſter might have preſcribed to im- 


potent and rebellious ſubjects, ſerved only to confirm 
the Genoeſe in the reſolution of defending themſelves, 
and in hopes of driving from their territory thoſe whom 
they had expelled their capital. The four thouſand 
Auftrians in the priſons of Genoa, were hoſtages that 
quieted their fears. 

It is in ſuch times of calamity and ir, that the 
ſpirits of patriotiſm and magnanimity ſeem to exert 
themſelves with the greateſt force; either becauſe thoſe 
virtues become more conſpicuous in the hour of gene- 
ral diſtreſs, or rather indeed that the love of our op- 
preſſed country revives the. whole vigour of the ſoul, 
ſo as to raiſe human nature above itſelf. Of this was 
ſeen a memorable inſtance in Auguftin Adorno. This 
brave republican commanded in the town of Savona, 
which belongs to the territory of the republic. It was 
beſieged by the king of Sardinia ; and the ſenate, hay- 
ing tubmitted to the Auſtrians, ordered him to give 
up the town. He made anſwer, that he could not 
obey any other orders than thoſe of a free ſenate ; 
after which he held out long enough for ſuccours, 
but none came. The le of Genoa, though victo- 
rious at home, were not ſufficiently diſciplined to en- 
gage in the open field ; and France, being obliged to 

end Provence, could not ſpare any troops for her al- 
lies on the other fide of the Alps. Thus the valour 
of Auguſtin Adorno only to make him priſon- 
er of war, at the very time that Genoa was deli- 
| Oz vered ; 
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vered ; but he merited the praiſes of his country, as 
well as of the king of Sardinia, to whom he ſurren- 
dered. 

This revolution of Genoa was of great ſervice to 
Provence. The Auftrians, who already poſſeſſed one 
third part of the country, no longer received either 
proviſions or ammunition by the way of Genoa, as in 
the beginning: and yet they were advanced as far as 
the river of Argens, with a defign of attacking Tou- 
lon and Marſeilles, aſſiſted by the Engliſh fleet. 

They ſoon took the iſlands of St. Margaret and St. 
Honorat, which had only a garriſon of invalids. 

In thoſe iſlands ſeveral ftate-priſoners were confined, 
who flattered themſelves with hopes that the Engliſh 
would ſet them at liberty ; but the commanding offi- 
cer made ſo quick a capitulation, that they permitted 
him to carry off all his priſoners, with other effects be- 
longing to the king, and his little garrifon. It is ſur- 
prizing that ſeveral public journals ſhould pretend to 
ſay, that this commanding officer was the marquis de 
Dreux, lieutenant and grand-maſter of the ce- 
remonies. The miſtake is on_s to this, that the mar- 
quis de Dreux is lord of thoſe iſlands. The perſon 
who commanded there, was an old officer, who was 
tried by a council of war, and condemned to impri- 
ſonment, for ſurrendering fo precipitately. 

After the taking of thoſe 2 the enemy began 
the ſiege of Antibes. It was not an eaſy matter to 
ſtop the progreſs of an army that had ſeventy· one bat- 
talions, eight thouſand irregulars, and eight thouſand 
horſe. Marſhal Belleifle was intruſted with this un- 


dertaking. 

Mie ks arvivel he conld cul be a ſpectator of the 
deplorable fituation, and of the deſpondency of the 
whole province, as well as of the king's I... 
was neither able to hinder the paſſage of the Var, nor 
to protect the country occupied by the Auſtrians, who 
expected a reinforcement of thirty battalions and ſix- 
teen ſquadrons, with cannon, ammunition, and provi- 
hons. The coaſts were guarded by a few frightened 
militia. The troops, under no ſort of diſcipline, _ 

| * 
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hay and ſtraw by force from the inhabitants; and the 
mules, yed in the ſervice of the army, periſhed 
for want of food. The enemy had plundered and laid 
waſte the whole country, from the Var to the river 
of Argens and the Durance. Their generals permitted 
their troops to pillage Vence and Graſſe for the ſpace 
of fix hours, becauſe theſe towns had not been expe- 
ditious in paying their contributions. 

The a Don Philip and the duke of Modena were 
at Aix in Provence, where they waited to ſee what 
efforts France and Spain would make to extricate them- 
ſelves from this cruel ſituation. The ſupplies were as 
= far off ; while the dangers and wants were preſſing. 

arſhal Belleiſle began with borrowing fifty thouſand 
crowns in his own name, to relieve the moſt urgent ne- 
ceſſities. He was obliged to perform the office of in- 
tendant, and of commiſſary of the ſtores. Then, as 
faſt as the troops came in, he made himſelf maſter of 
different poſts, where he ſtopped the progreſs of the 

Auſtrians. On the one fide be covered Caſtellane on 
the Verdon, when the Auſtrians were preparing to 
take poſſeſſion of it; and on the other he red Dra- 


and Brignoles. 

os length, — the beginning of January 1747, 
finding his army increaſed to fixty battalions and twen- 
ty- two ſquadrons, and being ſeconded by the marquis 

Mina, who furniſhed him with four or five thouſand 
Spaniards, he looked upon himſelf as in a condition to 
attack the enemy. Gan Brown, who commanded 
the Auttrians, and the marquis of Ormea, who was 
at the head of a body of Piedmonteſe, were a great 
deal ſuperior to him in forces. But they met with 
greater difficulties in procuring ſubſiſtence for their 
army. This is an effential point, which fruſtrates 
the end of moſt invaſions. Their firſt defeat began with 
a poſt in the neighbourhood of Caſtellane, from whence 
a captain of the regiment of Lyonnois, whoſe name 
was Daupenet, drove them with fword in hand. They 
occupied a (| of forty leagues; namely, from Se- 
ner to St. _— A. conſiderable body was beaten 
and diſlodged from . by the count de Maule- 


3 vrier, 
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vrier, and by the marquis de Taubin, a iard. 
Another corps were alſo diſlodged, and obliged to re- 
paſs the river of Argens. Marſhal Belleifle, by his 
winning manner, engaged the Spaniſh troops to ſecond 
him in every attempt. The marquis de la Mina join- 
ed with him in all his ſchemes ; and this perfect har- 
mony contributed greatly to their common ſucceſs. 
The enemy were purſued from poſt to poſt, and al- 
ways with loſs. At length the marſhal obliged them 
to repaſs the Var, and delivered Provence. 

There remained now only one difficult enterprize for 
the king, and this was to relieve Genoa. During the 
whole war he had been occupied in protecting his al- 
lies; firſt the emperor Charles VII. afterwards the 
prince of Spain Don Philip, then the pretender to the 
crown of England, and finally the Genoeſe ; and in 
the whole courſe of the war freſh dangers aroſe from 
his ſucceſſes. | 

Marſhal Belleifle had now driven the Auftrians and 
Piedmonteſe out of Provence: but there was reaſon 
to fear, that this very enemy, who were ſtrong enough 
to guard the paſſage of the Alps, had alſo ſufficient 
ſtrength to fall upon Genoa, and afterwards upon Na- 
ples. Though Genoa had expelled the enemy from 
her walls, yet ſhe was ftill blocked up by ſea and land. 
Count Schullemburg fucceeded the 9 de Botta, 
and continually threatened the firſt incloſure. Admi- 
ral Medley took as much care ſſible that no ſuc- 
cours ſhould enter the harbour. Yet the king of France 
was continually ſupplying them. Marfhal Belleiſſe be- 
gan with ſending them twenty thouſand louidores b 
eight officers, among whom this fum was equally diſ- 
tributed. He ordered them to throw the money into 
the ſea, in caſe they ſhould not be fo lucky as to eſ- 
cape. The officers arrived with the money, proviſions, 
and ſoldiers, and efpecially With great promiſes. 
With this encouragement the Genoeſe withſtood all 
the attacks of the Auftrians, as well as the propoſals 
of the court of Vienna; for this court had ſtill the 
aſſurance to treat with a people, whom fo ſevere a 
treatment and ſo glorious a revolution muſt * 
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dered ever irreconcileable. The Auſtrians demanded . 
money of them, when they had none; and, on the 
contrary, the king of France gave them money. 

It was not enough that the French had obliged the 
Auſtrians and the Piedmonteſe to repaſs the Var; it 
was alſo incumbent upon them to paſs that river in pur- 
ſuit of the enemy, to drive them beyond the moun- 
tains, to enter Italy once more, and above all things 
yur to relieve Genoa. There was no ſending any 
uccours to that city but by ſea; and theſe were to 
ſteal unknown to the Engliſh fleet, which was cruiz- 
ing off that coaſt. At that time there were but eight 
ſhips at Toulon, and theſe laid up, three frigates, and 
two barks, ſo that they were able to arm only fix gal- 
lies, for want of ſeamen. In the mean time the Auſ- 
trians, aſſiſted - ons Piedmonteſe, threatened to reco- 
ver poſſeſſion of Genoa. Count Schullemburg, nephew 
of the Venetian general, had reinforced his army with 
Albanians: theſe are the ancient Epirots, who are 
eſteemed to be as good ſoldiers as their anceſtors. He 
had repaſſed the Bocchetta, and kept Genoa cloſely 
blockaded ; while the country both to the right and 
left was given up to the fury of the irregular troops, 
to plunder and devaſtation. Genoa was ſtruck with 
terror, and the conſternation tome fecret 
correſpondence with their oppreſſors: to complete their 
miſery, there was a great diviſion betwixt the ſenate 
and the people. The town did not want proviſions, 
but money; they were at the expence of eighteen 
thouſand florins a day, to maintain the militia, who 
fought in the copntry, or defended the city. The re- 
public had no regular troops well diſciplined, nor any 

officer : they could expect no ſuccours but 
by ſea, and even theſe at the hazard of being picked 
up by the Engliſh fleet, as happened to thoſe which 
had been ſent to prince Edward. Theſe tuccours were 
expected from France and Spain ; and if they did not 
arrive ſoon, all was loſt. 

The king of France had already ſent a million of 
livres to the ſenate. The gallies were now ordered to 
ſet out from Toulon and Marſeilles with about fix 


90 4 thouſand 
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thouſand men on board. They put into Corſica and 
Monaco, by diſtreſs. of weather, but chiefly to avoid 
the Engliſh fleet. The maſter of a ſmall veſſel be- 
aging to this convoy, who was a foreigner, took this 
opportunity to commit a treacherous action: He gave 
notice of the embarkation to the Englith admiral, who 
came and fell upon the convoy ; but they loſt only fix 
ſmall veſſels, with about a thouſand foldiers. At 
length the firſt ſuccours reached Genoa, to the number 
of about four thouſand French, who revived the droop- 
ing hopes of the Genoeſe. 

Soon after arrived the duke of Boufflers, to take 
upon him the command of the troops that were to de- 
fend Genoa, and whoſe number daily increaſed. The 
general himſelf was obliged to take his paſſage in an 
open boat, in order to eſcape admiral Medley's fleet. 

the Engliſh had been as diligent and artful as they 
were magnanimous in their undertaking, they would 
have had a proper number of ſmall craft well armed, 
which would have kept near the ſhore when their great 
ſhips could not, and have rendered it extremely difficult 
for the French to ſend any ſuccours. For want of 
ſore ſuch precaution, detachments of French, 
niards, and Swiſs, were ſucceſſively coming into Ge- 
noa from the coaft of France ; at the fame time they 
were ſupplied with proviſions from the coaſt of Italy, 
while the Engliſh ſtood by as mere ſpectators. 

The duke of Boufflers was now at the head of about 
eight thouſand regular troops, in a town which was 
blocked up, and expected every moment to be beſieg- 
ed. There was very little order among them, not 
much proviſions, and no powder ; beſides, the heads 
of the people were not 1 ſubordinate to the ſe- 
nate. The Auſtrians had till ſome ſecret intelligence 
in the town, Thus the duke of Boufflers had as much 
difficulty to deal with thoſe whom he was come to de- 
fend, as with the enemy. Yet he eſtabliſhed order in 
every quarter; at the ſame tinſe proviſions of all kinds 
were imported in plenty, by means of a ſecret conſt. 
deration given to the captains of the Engliſh ſhips 3 fo 
greatly do public calamities depend on private . 
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A FSOPLR, who ſet an example of every thing 
good and great to all the other nations of the 
earth, who taught them all the arts, and even the art 


of war, the maſters of the Romans, who have been 


our maſters, the Greeks I mean, among their excelleat 
inſtitutions, which are ſtill the object of our admiration, 
eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of conſecrating, by funeral eu- 


logiums, the memory of thoſe citizens who had ſhed 


their blood in the ſervice of their country: a cuſtom 
worthy. of Athens; worthy of a. brave and humane 
nation, and worthy of us! Why then ſhould we not 
follow ſuch a noble precedent : we who have fo long, 
and in ſo many zeſpeQs, been the happy rivals of that 
illuſtrious nation? why confine ourſelves to the ſervile 
cuſtom of celebrating, after their death, none but 
thoſe, who, being rendered conſpicuous in the world 
by their exalted ſtations, have been ſurfeited with the 
incenſe of praiſe during their lives ? 

It is doubtleſs juſt, it is even conducive to the inte- 
reſts of ſociety, to praiſe a Titus, a Trajan, a Lewis 
XII. a Henry IV. and others of the like character: 
but ſhall we always pay to the dignity of rank thoſe 
duties which are ſo intereſting and agreeable when they 

per 
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which 
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which are ſo vain, when they are only a neceſſary part 
of the funeral pomp ; when the heart is not affected; 
when the vanity of the orator ſpeaks to the vanity of 
the audience; and when, in a ſet diſcourſe, in 
forced diviſions, we exhauſt our own invention and our 
hearers patience in unmeaning eulogiums, which paſs 
away with the fmoke of the funeral lights ? at leaft, if 
we muſt always celebrate thoſe who have been great, 
let us ſometimes revive the memory of thoſe who have 
been uſeful. Happy beyond all doubt, (if the voice 
of the living can pierce the darkſome tomb) happy the 
magiſtrate, immortalized by the ſame organ who cauſed 
ſo many tears to be ſhed for the death of Mary of 
England, and who was worthy to celebrate the praiſes 
of the great Conde! But if the aſhes of Michael le 
Tellier received ſuch fignal honours, is there a good 
citizen that does not now aſk whether the ſame ho- 
nours have been paid to the great Colbert, to that 
man who diffuſed fuch an exuberance of plenty by re- 
viving induſtry ; who carried his extenfive views to 
the extremities of the globe ; who rendered France 
the miſtreſs of the ſeas, and to whom we owe a gran- 
deur and felicity long unknown? | 

O ye immortal ſhades ! Ss macs of hots happy 
few, who have ſerved the ſtate with fidelity, be ye 
ever held in grateful remembrance ; but eſpecially pe- 
riſh not ye entirely, ye warriors, who have died in our 
defence. It was by your blood that we purchaſed our 
victories: it was upon your mangled and panting bo- 

dies that your fellow-foldiers advanced to the enemy, 
and mounted ſo many ramparts : it is to you we owe 
a glorious peace, the price of your deſtruction. The 
more war is conſidered as a dreadful ſcourge, compre- 
hending all manner of crimes and calamities, the more 
fincere ſhould be our gratitude to theſe our brave 
countrymen, who have died to give us that happy 
peace, which u_ to be the only end of war, aad 
the ſole object of ambition to a wiſe monarch. 

Weak and fooliſh mortals as we are, who reaſon ſo 
wiſely on our various duties, who make ſuch profound 
reſearches into the nature of our own conſtitution, and 


into 
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The Auſtrians had ſome monks on their fide : the 
ſame arms were employed againſt them with greater 
force. The prieſts were prevailed upon to refuſe ab- 
ſolution to thoſe who ſhould balance a moment between 
the enemy and their country. An hermit put himſelf 
at the head of the militia, whom he encouraged by 
his enthuſiaſtic declamation, and by his example in 
fighting: he was killed in one of thoſe daily ſkirmiſhes, 
and with his laſt breath exhorted the Genoeſe to defend 
their country. The ladies pawned their jewels to ſup- 
ply the expences of the neceſſary operations. 

But of all theſe encouragements, the moſt powerful 
was the valour of the French troops, whom the duke 
of Boufflers often employed in attacking the enemy in 
their poſts beyond the double incloſure of Genoa. 
There were many more, the poſſeſſion of which would 
have rendered the operations of the much eafier 
to the enemy: one among the reſt on the coaſt of Ri- 
verola, of which the — 7 rag and Piedmonteſe made 
themſelves maſters, very near the mountain of the 
Two Brothers, and from whence they were by all 
means to be diſlodged. This action, which was con- 
ducted with as much prudence as vigour, revived all 
their hopes. The count de Lanion diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf on this occaſion ; as alſo the chevalier de Chauvelin, 
who was wounded in the engagement. Here the 
French loſt colonel la Faye, fon of the captain of the 

uards; whoſe character is fo well known in Paris. 

his young officer had inherited from his father a very 
high degree of courage with t application to the 
ſciences ; and frgm his uncle he had learnt to improve 
in the moſt agreeable parts of polite literature. The 
author of this narrative, who knew his merit, cannot 
too much lament his loſs. 

The Genoeſe ſucceeded in almoſt every one of thoſe 
little ſkirmiſhes, which, at that time, engroſſed the 
whole attention, and are afterwards ſwallowed up in 
the multitude of more itportant events. But what 
diſconcerted all the meaſures of the Auſtrians in Italy 
was the progreſs marſhal Belleifle was making with his 
army: he had obliged the enemy to raiſe the fiege of 

O 5 Antibes, 
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Antibes, while his brother retook the iſles of St. Mar- 
garet within fight of the Engliſh fleet : he was maſter 
of Nice, Villa Franca, and Ventimiglia ; and the king 
of Sardinia was obliged to recal his troops to defend 
his own dominions. The Auſtrians, being obliged to 
make a ſtand againſt Belleifle's army, could not befiege 
Genoa in form, left the French ſhould advance ; fo 
that the court of Vienna at length gave orders for 
raiſing the blockade. 
The duke of Boufflers did not long enjoy this hap- 
- pas a6 atop + be tint of the ha een the whey 
day the enemy retired. He was ſon of marſhal 
Boufflers, a much eſteemed under Lewis XIV. 
2 man of honour, and a good ſubject; and a fon who 
inherited all the amiable qualities of his father. 
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merous and diſciplined armies, which defend twenty 
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top of the Alps, victorious at once over all the obſtacles 
which nature, art, and valour oppoſed to their invinci- 
ble courage. Ye fields of Fontenoy, ye banks of the 
Scheld and the Maeſe, ftained with their blood, it was 
on your plains that their valour brought victory to the 
feet of that king, whom the nations combined againſt 
him ought to have choſen for their arbiter | What no- 
ble exploits were performed by theſe heroes, the num- 
ber of wha is hardly known ? 

In what then were the centurions and tribunes of the 
Roman legions their ſuperiors ? In what did they excel 
them, if it was not, perhaps, in their invartable love 
of military diſcipline ? The ancient Romans, jt is true, 
eclipſed all the other nations of Europe, when Greece 
was ſunk in effeminacy, and divided in her councils, 
and when other nations were as yet barbarians, deſtitute 
of good laws, knowing how to fight, and ignorant of 
the art of war, incapable of uninng their joint efforts 
againſt the common foe, without commerce, without 
arts, and without every reſource that could enable them 
to preſerve their liberties. No nation has ever equalled 
the ancient Romans. But Europe, taken together, in 
its preſent condition, is greatly ſuperior to that con- 
quering and legiſlative people, whether we confider the 
many branches of knowledge, that have been brought 
to perfection, or the many new diſcoveries, that have 
been made ; whether we 1 that extenſive and ad- 
vantageous commerce, which unites both worlds, or 
thoſe rich and flouriſhing cities raiſed in places which, 
under the Conſuls and Czfars, were no better than 
barren deſerts ; Whether we caſt our on thoſe nu- 


kingdoms bleſſed with a regular government; or endea- 
deavour to pierce the veil of that policy, ever deep and 
ever active, which holds the balance ms man 
nations. In a word that ſpirit of jealouſy itſelf, which 
reigns among the moderns, which excites their genius, 
and animates their labours, ſerves to raiſe Europe to a 
E of grandeur greatly ſuperior to what we admire 

ancient Rome, without being either able or willing 
to reſemble it. 


But 
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But is there a nation in the world that can boaſt of 
containing ſuch a number of excellent officers as ours ? 
Sometimes, in other countries, men enter into the ſer- 
vice in order to make their fortunes ; among us they 
laviſh away their fortunes for the mere pleaſure of ſery- 
ing : elſewhere they ſell their blood to foreign maſters ; 
here they burn with the defire of facrificing their lives 
for their king : there they march becauſe they are paid ; 
here they fly to death, in order to obtain the approba- 
tion of their maſter ; and honour has always done great- 
er things than intereſt. 

In ſpeaking of ſuch noble exploits and ſuch glorious 
actions, we frequently diſpenſe with the tribute of gra- 
_ titude, by 4 ambition was the ſpring of all. 

But this is the logic of the ungrateful. They who 
ſerve us, I own, would with to riſe in the ſervice ; yes, 
they are animated by that noble ambition, without 
which there would never be a great man. And indeed 
if they had not in their eyes thoſe grand objects that re- 
double the love of their duty, they would be but poor- 
282222 by the public, who, though they are 

times warm and even precipitate in their praiſes, 
are always more apt to cenſure ; g from enthuſi- 
2 ifference, and from indifference to forgetful- 
neſs | 

Sibarites, as we are, who live at eaſe in our flouriſh- 
ing cities, employed in the refinements of luxury, be- 
come inſenſible to every thing, and even to pleaſure it- 
ſelf, h an exceſs of indulgence ; tired with thoſe 
daily dive the leaſt of which would have charmed 
our anceſtors, and ſatiated with continual repaſts, more 
delicious than the feaſts of kings; amidſt ſo many plea- 
ſures, at once ſoaccumulated and fo little enjoyed; ſur- 
rounded by ſo many arts and finiſhed performances, fo 
perfect and fo neglected ; intoxicated and lulled aſleep, 
as it were, in the boſom of peace and ſelf-conceit, we 
hear the news of a battle; we awake from our pleaſing 
lethargy to aſk with eagerneſs the particulars that are 
talked of at random, to cenſure the general, to dimi- 
niſh the loſs of the enemy, and to magnify our own. 
Mean while, five or fix hundred families in the kingdom 


are 
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into the ſources of our frailties and calamities, we 
make our temples perpetually to reſound with our re- 
oaches and condemnations: we anathematize the 
| lighteſt irregularities of conduct, and the moſt ſecret 
indulgences of the heart : we thunder againſt vices and 
againſt faults, blameable indeed, but which hardly 
diſturb the peace of ſociety. But what voice, com- 
miſſioned to teach virtue, has ever been raiſed againſt 
this crime, which is ſo great and fo univerſal ; againſt 
that deſtructive rage which transforms into beaſts of 
prey men, who were born to live like brothers: againtd 
thoſe barbarous depredations and ſhocking cruelties, 
which make the earth a ſcene of robbery and de ſola- 
tion, and convert flouriſhing and ulous cities into 
horrid and gloomy tombs ? iola tion of treaties the 
moſt ſacred and ſolemn, the groſſneſs of thoſe im- 
poſtures, which precede the horrors of war ; the im- 
pudence of thoſe calumnies, which fill the declara- 
tions of the contending ies; the infamy of thoſe 
rapines, which are capitally puniſhed in private men, 
but extolled as acts of heroiſm in the leaders of na- 
tions; theft, robbery, ſacking of cities, bankrupts, 
and the ruin of thoufands of wealthy merchants ; 
their families wandering from place to place, and in 
vain begging an alms at the gates of publicans en- 
riched with their ſpoils ; theſe are a few of the ma- 
ny crimes and calamities that are the conſtant con- 
comitants of war: and yet theſe crunes are commit- 
ted without the leaſt remorſe; and the miniſters of 
the goſpel thunder in their pulpits againſt the dreſs 
of the ladies. and againft the exhibition of plays, which 
are not only innocent but uſeful. 

From the banks of the Po to thoſe of the Danube 
they bleſs in the name of the fame God, the co- 
lours under which march thouſands of mercenary 
murderers, who, from a ſpirit of lewdneſs, debauch- 
ery, and rapine, have left their native fields. They 
go and change their maſters: they expoſe themſelves 
to an infamous puniſhment for the fake of the moſt 
trifling advantage. The day of battle comes ; and 
the ſoldier, who had hardly ranged bunſelf under the 


colours 
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colours of his country, frequently ſheds without re- 
morſe the blood of his fellow-citizens. He impatient- 
ly waits for the moment, when, in the field of faugh- 
ter, he may tear from the dying ſome wretched ſpoils, 
which are ſnatched from himſelf by other hands. 
Such is too often the ſoldier ; ſuch is that blind, and 
ſavage multitude, which is employed to change the fate 
of empires, and to raiſe the monuments of glory. 
Viewed in one collective body, and marching under the 
command of a great captain, they form the moſt au- 

| and the moſt charming ſpeQacle in the world. 

aken ſeparately, and in the exceſſes of drunkenneſs 
and brutal debauchery (if you except a ſmall number) 
they are the dregs of nations. 

Such is not the officer: jealous of his own ho- 
nour, and of that of his ſovereign ; braving death in 
cold blood, though poſſeſſed of every advantage that 
can make him in 2 with life ; cheerfully quitting the 
pleafures of ſociety for the dangers that make nature 
tremble ; humane, generous, and c nate, while 
barbarity rages all around him; born for the ſweets of 
ſociety, as well as for the dangers of war ; equally po- 
lite and brave, he is — adorned with learning. 
and ſtill more by the graces of the mind. Such is the 
character which foreigners give of our oſſicers: they 
confeſs more particularly, that when the too ardent heat 


of youth is tempered by a little experience, they make 


themſelves beloved even by their enemies. But if their 
graceful and open behaviour have been ſometimes able 
to ſoften the moſt barbarous minds, what has not their 


valour performed ? 


Theſe are they whodefended for ſo many months the 
capital of Bohemia, conquered: by their hands in fo 
ſhort a time; they who attacked and even beſieged 
their beftegers ; who fought ſuch long battles in their 
trenches ; who braved the enemy, hunger, death, and 
the uncommon ſeverity of the ſeaſon, in that memora- 
ble march, not ſo long indeed as that of the Greeks un- 
der Xenophon, but as painful and as hazardous. We 
have ſeen them, under the conduct of a general equally 
brave and vigilant, precipitate their enemies from the 

top 
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are either bathed in tears, or filled with the moſt dread- 
GIS. They groan, and, retiring into the 
moſt ſecret parts of their houſes, demand from heaven 
their brothers, their huſbands, and their children. The 
peaceful inhabitants of Paris repair in the evening to the 
theatre, whither they are drawn by cuſtom, rather than 
by inclination ; and if at the repaſt, which ſucceeds 
the play, they happen to talk of the deceaſed with 
whom they were acquainted, they do it ſometimes with 
indifference ; ſometimes by reviving the memory of their 
faults, when they ought only to remember their loſs ; 
or even ſometimes by exerciſing that eaſy and miſchie- 
vous talent of malicious wit againſt them, as if they 
were ſtil] living. 

But when we hear that a reverſe of fortune, ſuch as 
the greateſt commanders have in all ages experienced, 
has retarded the progreſs of our arms, we are then 
throwa into the deepeſt deſpair ; we then put on the ap- 
pearance of fear, without feeling the leaſt real apprehen- 
fion. Our bitter reproaches perſecute even in the grave 
the general, whoſe days have been cut ſhort in an un- 
ſucceſsful engagement. But do we know what were 
his defigns, and his reſources ? or, can we, from our 
gilded rooms, which we have hardly ever leſt, diſcern, 
with a glance of the eye, the particular ſpot on which 
he fought ? He whom you accuſe may have erred ; but 
he died fighting for you. What! ſhall our books, our 
ſchools, and our hiſtorical declamations, inceſſantly 
repeat the name of a Cinegerus, who, haviag loſt his 
arms in ſeizing a Perſian bark, endeavoured in vain to 
hold it with his,teeth ? and ſhall we blame our coun- 
tryman, who loſt his life in ſnatching, in the fame man- 
ner, the paliſades of the enemy's entrenchments at the 
battle of Exilles, when he was no longer able to ſeize 
them with his wounded hands ? | 

Let us not fill our minds with theſe examples of an- 
tiquity, oftentimes too ſlightly proved, and greatly ex- 
aggerated ; but let us referve ſome room, at leaſt, for 
thoſe inſtances of heroiſm, whether ſucceſsful or un- 
ſucceſsful, which our fellow-citizens have given. Was 

not 


e The Chevalier de Belleiſle. 
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not the young Brienne who, on having his arm broke at 
the battle of Exilles, mounted the ladder, crying, ** I 
have another left for my king and my country“; was 
not fuch a man equal to a native of Latium or Attica ? 
and ought not all thoſe, who like him advanced to meet 
the death they could not give to their enemies, ought 
not they to be dearer to us than the ancient warriors of 
a foreign land ? did not they merit a hundred times 
more praiſe, and acquire more glory by dying under the 
inacceſſible bulwarks, than their enemies did in defend- 
ing themſelves with ſafety, and in killing them without 
dithculty or danger ? 

What ſhall I tay of thoſe who died at the battle of 
Dettingen; a battle ſo well planned, and fo ill conduct - 


ed, and in which the ge wanted only to be obeyed, 


in order to put an end to the war ? Among thoſe whoſe 
unſucceſsful valour and untimely death hiſtory ſhall ce- 
lebrate, ſhall we forget a young Bouflers *, a child of 
ten years of age, who having a leg broken in that bat- 
tle, cauſed it to be cut off, and died without complaint ? 
An inftance of fortitude rarely to be found among -war- 
riors, and the only one ever given by a boy ot that 
age | 
15 we turn our eyes to actions, not more brave, in- 


deed, but more fortunate, how many heroes do we 


find whoſe names and atchievements, ought for ever to 


be in our mouths! how many countries ſprinkled with. 


the nobleſt blood, and famous for the moſt glorious vic- 
tories! There were raiſed againſt us an hundred bul- 
warks, which are now no more. What are become of 
thoſe fortifications of Fribourg, bathed with blood, 
- tottering under their defenders, and furrounded 3 


This would have been a noble declaration had he been fight- 
ing in defence of his country, inſtead of invading the dominioas 
of another prince, in order to gratify the ambition of his ſove- 
reign, It would have become a Spartan at Thermopyle, but 
appeared ridiculous in the mouth of a foldier in the army of 
Kerxes : the firſt was a true patriot inthe moſt honourable ſenſe 
of the word: the other was the deſperate flave and wicked in- 
frument of uſurping tyranny. 


® Boufters de Remiancour, nephew to the duke of Bouflers, 
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the lifeleſs bodies of the beſiegers? We ſtill ſee the 
ramparts of Namur, and thoſe caſtles which make the 
aſtoniſhed traveller cry, How could they reduce this 
fortreſs which touched the clouds!” We till behold 
Oftend, which formerly ſuſtained fieges of three years 
continuance, and which in five days furrendered to our 
victorious arms. Every plain, every city in theſe coun- 
tries, is a monument of our glory; but what has this 

glory coſt! | 
O ye happy == 4 give, at leaſt, to your country- 
men who have died the victims of this glory, or who 
ſtill furvive a part of themſelves, the rewards, which 
their aſhes or their wounds demand. If you reſuſe 
them this boon, the trees, the fields of Flanders will 
aſſume a voice, and tell you, it was here that the mo- 
deft and intrepid Luttaux ®, loaded with years, and ex- 
hauſted by a long ſervice, wounded already in two 
places, weak, and loſing blood, cried out, We muſt 
not now think of preſerving life ; we muſt endeavour 
to render the remains of it uſeful :” and leading back 
to the combat the diſperſed troops, received the mortal 
blow, which brought him at laſt to the grave. It was 
there that the colonel of the French guards, going firit 
to reconnoitre the enemy, was the br iat periſhed in 
that bloody battle, and expired offering prayers for his 
king and his country. At a greater diſtance died the 
nephew of the famous archbiſhop of Cambray, the in- 
heritor of the virtues of that excellent man, who ren- 

dered virtue truly amiable. | 
How juſtly then did the poſts of the fathers become 
the inheritance of the ſons! Who could feel the leaſt 
ſpark of envy, when, on the ramparts of Tournay, 
one of thoſe ſubterranean thunders which baffle the 
efforts of valour, and elude the precautions of prudence, 
having carried away the bloody and ſcattered limbs of 
the colonel of Normandy, the regiment was given the 
ſame day to the ſon, and that invincible body {os 
| * 


„ Lieutenant-colonel of the guards, and lieutenant- general. 


＋ The marquis de Fenelon, lieutenant- general and ambaſſador 
in Holland. 
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hardly ſenſible of having changed their leader. Thus 
that | Sac troop, which has become fo national, and 
which bears the name of Dillon, has ſeen ſons and bro- 
thers rapidly fucceed their fathers and brothers, who 
fell in battle. Thus the brave D'Aubeterre, the only 
colonel killed at the fiege of Bruſſels, was replaced by 
his courageous brother. Why was it neceſſary that 
death ſhould deprive us of him likewiſe ? 

The government of Flanders, that eternal theatre of 
war, is juſtly fallen to the ſhare of the warrior who ex- 
=m his life ſo frequently in one day at the battle of 

ocou . His father marched by his fide at the head of 
his regiment, and taught him to command and to con- 
quer. + Death, who reſpeQed this generous and ten- 
der parent in the battle of Rocou, where he was con- 
tinually hovering around him, waited for him in Genoa 
under a different form : there he periſhed, grieving 
that he could not ſhed his blood on the baſtions of the 
beſieged city; but with the conſolation of leaving Ge- 
noa free, and carrying with him to the grave the title of 
its deliverer. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, whether to that cy de- 
livered from oppreſſion, or to the Po, and the Teſſin, 
to the top of — Alps, or to the banks of the Scheld, 
the Maeſe, and the Danube, we every where behold ac- 
tions worthy of immortality, or deaths which deſerve 
our eternal lamentations. * 

We muſt be ſtupid not to admire ſuch heroic atchieve- 
ments, and barbarous not to be affected with the me- 
lancholy ſcenes they occafion. Let us put ourſelves for 
a moment in the place of a fearful ſpouſe, embracing in 
her chitdren the image of her young huſband, whom 
the tenderly loves; while the warrior, who had — 

ger 


The duke de Bouflers, a lieutenant general in the army, 
put bimſelf with his ſon, à youth of fifteen years of age, at the 
head of that young man's regiment : he received ten bullets in 
his cloaths; and afterwards died at Genoa . 

Axe not theſe good ſpecimens of the bathos ſimilar to the 
following lines: 

And thou Dalhouſie, the great God of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the earl of Mar. 
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danger on fo many occaſions, and had been wounded fo 
frequently, marches againſt the enemy, in the ſuburbs 
of Genoa, at the head of his brave troop ; that man 
who, after the example of his family, at once cultivat- 
ed the ſtudy of letters and the art of war, and whoſe 
enius was equal to his valour, receives the fatal blow 
had ſo long ſought : he dies: at this news the diſ- 
conſolate half of himſelf faints away in the midſt of her 
children, who are not yet capable of being ſenſible of 
their. loſs. Here a mother and a wife reſolve to ſet out 
for Flanders, to ſuccour a young hero, whoſe wiſdom 
and valour, greater than his years, juſtly procured him 
the affection of the dauphin, and ſeemed to promiſe 
him a glorious life ; but while they are flattering them- 
ſelves with the agreeable hopes of preſerving his life 
their tender care, they are told that he is dead *. 
hat a moment! what a fatal blow to the daughter 
of an unfortunate emperor, paſſionately fond of her 
hnſband, who is her only conſolation, her only hope in 
a foreign country, to be told, Never more will you 
ſee the tender ſpouſe for whom alone you defire ro 
live T!“ 

A mother flies, without ſtopping, into Flanders, 
amidſt the cruel agonies into which ſhe is thrown 
the wound of her young fonf. Already had the ſeen, 
in the battle of Rocou, his body pierced and torn with 
one of thoſe terrible wounds which leave the ſurvivor 
only a languiſhing life : this time ſhe thinks herſelf too 
happy; ihe returns thanks to heaven on ſeeing her 
fon deprived only of an arm, when ſhe trembled with 
the a — Sading kim in his grave. | 

In this review let us neither follow the order of time 
nor that of our exploits and loſſes. Our feelings diſ- 
dain the confinement of rules. I tranſport myſelf to 
the fields in the neighbourhood of Augſburg, where 
the father of the young warrior of whom I am now 
ſpeaking, faved the remains of our army, and delivered 
them from the purſuit of the enemy, whom numbers 


and 


The count de Froulai. + The count de Baviere. 
T The marquis de Se gur. 
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and treachery rendered greatly ſuperior. But in the 
execution of this difficult taſk, we loſt the laſt branch of 
the houſe of Rupelmonde ; that officer ſo learned and fo 
amiable, who had ſtudied the art of war with the moſt 
ofound attention, and who joined intrepidity of ſoul, 
lidity of judgment, and brilliancy of wit, to the moſt 
polite and engaging addreſs : he leaves a wife and a 
mother worthy of ſuch a ſon, bathed in tears and 
plunged into a ſtate of the deepeſt melancholy and de- 
ection. | 
Now, ye ſcornful and trifling minds, who laviſh your 
inſulting and miſplaced raillery on all that ſoftens the 
noble and tender heart; ye who in the ſtriking events 
which determine the fate of kingdoms, ſeek only to 
diſtinguiſh yourſelves by thoſe puns and jeſts which 
„* call wit, and who, on that account, pretend to a 
ind of ſuperiority in the world, exert here, if ye dare, 
the deſpicable efforts of a weak and barbarous imagina- 
tion: or rather, if ye have the leaſt park of humanity, 
join in the common grief, and mingle your tears with 
thoſe of the public. But are ye worthy to weep? 

Let not thoſe eſpecially who have been the ſharers of 
ſo many dangers, and the witneſſes of ſo many loſſes, 
contract in the voluptuous indolence of our cities, and 
in the lightneſs of converſation, that habit to which 
our nation is ſo much addicted, of diffufing an air of ri- 
dicule and derifion on all that is moſt glorious in life, 
and moſt terrible in death. Would they be fo fooliſh 
as thus to degrade themſelves, and to tarniſh what it 
is their intereſt to honour, 

Let thoſe who employ their whole time in readi 
our empty and ridiculous romances ;' let thoſe, who 
bad taſte can be pleaſed only with thoſe puerile thoughts 
more falſe than delicate, with which we are daily ſtun- 
ned, diſdain the fimple tribute of forrow that ſprings 
from the heart: let them nauſeate theſe true pictures 
of our grandeur and our loſſes, theſe ſincere eulogiums 
given to names and virtues unknown to them: I will 
nevertheleſs continue to ſtrew flowers on the tombs of 
our defenders ; I will raiſe my feeble voice, and cry, 
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Here was cut off, in the bloom of life, that young 
warrior , whoſe brothers fight under our ſtandards, 
and whoſe father protected the arts at Florence, under 
2 foreign dominion. There was pierced with a mortal 
wound the marquis de Beuveau, his couſin, when the 
worthy grandſon of the great Conde forced the city of 
Vpres to ſurrender. Tormented with incredible pain, 
and ſurrounded by our ſoldiers, who diſputed with each 
other the honour of carrying him off, he faid to them 
in a dying voice, My friends, go where your pre- 
ſence is neceſſary ; go and fight, and leave me to die 
by myſelf.” Who can ſufficiently praiſe his frank and 
noble behaviour, his ſocial virtues, his knowledge, his 
love of learning,” and that judicious {kill in ancient 
monuments, which died with him ? Thus periſhed by 
2 violent death, and in the flower of their age, a num- 
ber of men, from whom their country expected to de- 
rive the greateſt glory and adyantage ; while the uſe- 
leſs incumbrances of the earth, grown old in lazineſs, 
amuſe themſelves in our gardens, and take a pleafure 
in being the firſt to relate the news of theſe calamitous 
events. 

O fate! O deſtiny! our days are numbered: the 
moment eternally fixed arrives, and annihilates all our 
projects, and all our hopes. The count de Biſſy ready 
to receive the honours which are ſo greatly defired 
even by thoſe on whom honours are accumulated, runs 
from Genoa to Maeſtricht, and the laſt fire from the 
ramparts deprives him of life: he was the laſt victim 
that was ſacrificed, and fell at the very moment which 
heaven had preſcribed to put an end to ſo much blood- 
ſhed. O war ! thou who haſt filled France with glo- 
ry, and with ſorrow, thou doſt not barely ſtrike by 
thoſe ſudden blows which bring deſtruction in a mo- 
ment ! How many citizens, how many of our friends 
and relations, have been raviſhed from us by a flow 


death, occaſioned by the fatigue of long and 
_ the ſeverity of the ſeaſons ! 


Thou 
Y The marquis de Beauveav, ſon to the prince of Craoo. 
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Thou art now no more, O ſweet hope of the reſt of 


my days: O my tender friend, educated in the king's 
invincible regiment, which hath always been conducted 
by heroes, which fignalized itſelf fo remarkably in the 
trenches of Prague, in the battle of Fontenoy, and in 
that of Lawfelt, where it decided the victory! The 
retreat from Prague, for the ſpace of thirty leagues, 
and through roads covered with ice, caſt into thy boſom 
the ſeeds of death, which my fad eyes afterwards 
ſaw unfolded : familiarized to the view of death, thou 
beheldeſt him approach with that indifference, which 
the ancient philoſophers endeavoured either to acquire 
or to aſſume. Racked with pains, both within and 
without, deprived of fight, and every day loſing a part 
of thyſelf, nothing but the moſt extraordinary degree 
of virtue could have prevented thy being miſerable ; and 
yet this virtue fat ſo eaſily upon thee, that it ſeemed to 
coſt thee no trouble. I have always ſeen thee the moſt 
unfortunate and the moſt compoſed of mankind. The 
world would never have known the great loſs it has 
ſuſtained in thy death, had not a man, equally remark- 
able for his humanity and eloquence, compoſed thy eu- 
logium, in a work conſecrated - to friendſhip, and em- 
belliſhed with charms of the moſt moving poetry. Iam 
not ſurpriſed, that, amidſt the tumults of war, thou 
didſt cultivate the ſtudy of letters and of wiſdom : 
theſe examples are not rare among us. If thoſe who 
had only the oftentation of merit, could never impoſe 
upon thee; if thoſe, who, even in the tender inter- 
courſe of r are guided K * the motives of 
vanity, provoked thy indignation, there were neverthe- 
leſs noble and ingenuous minds which reſembled 


thine own. If the elevation of thy thoughts would not 


ſuffer thee to ſtoop to the peruſal of licentious perfor- 
mances, the t delight of giddy youth, who are 
rather pleaſed with the ſubject than the execution; if 
thou deſpiſedſt that crowd of books, produced by bad 
taſte ; if thoſe who only endeavour to be fmart and 
witty, appeared to thee in ſuch a mean and contempti- 
ble light ; thou poſſeſſedſt this ſolidity of judgment in 
common with thoſe who always maintain the cauſe 
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reaſon againſt that inundation of bad taſte, which ſeem- 
to threaten us with a ſpeedy decay. But by what pro 

digy didft thou acquire, at the age of twenty-five, the 
knowledge of true philoſophy, and the talent of true 
eloquence ? How waſt thou able to ſoar fo high, in an 
age of folly and trifling 7 And how did the ſimplicity of 
infant baſhfulneſs cover the depth and ſtrength of thy 
genius ! I ſhall long remember, with ſorrow, the value 
of thy friendſhip, the charms. of which I had hardly be- 
gun to taſte : it was not that vain friendſhip which 
pr 


ings from the participation of vain pleaſures, which 
vaniſhes with them, of which we have always rea- 
ſon to repent ; but it was that ſteady and rational fri 


ſhip, which of all the virtues is the moſt uncommon. 
It was thy loſs that firſt put into my heart the deſign of 
paying ſome honour to the aſhes of ſo many defenders 
of the ſtate, that I might likewiſe raiſe a monument to 
thine. My heart, filled with the remembrance of thee, 
naturally ſought for this conſolation, without foreſeeing 
to what uſe this diſcourſe might be deſtined, nor how 
it would be receiyed by the malignity of mankind, who 
commonly, indeed, the dead ; but ſometimes 
however inſult their eſpecially when it can ſerve 
as a freſh pretext for tearing the living in pieces. 
5 June 1, 1748. 


N. B. The young man, whoſe death is here ſo juſtly 
lamented, is M. de Vauvenargues, who was long a 
captain in the king's regiment. I know not whether 1 
am miſtaken, but I imagine the reader will find, in the 
ſecond edition of his „ more than an hundred 
thoughts, which plainly ſhew him to have been a youth 

of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, deeply ſkilled in philo- 
ſophy, and intirely free from all ſpirit of party and fac- 

n 


tion. 
The Sling genie: are ſubmitted to the conſide- 
ration of the judicious. 


We are more frequently deceived by reaſon han 
« by nature.” 7 


Vol. XII. P 92 
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S©0S 
* If the paſſions lead us oftener aſtray than the judg- 


„ ment, it is for the ſame reaſon that rulers commit 
* more faults than private men.” 


SS 


„Great thoughts flow from the heart.” (In this 
manner, without knowing it, he drew his own charac- 


S 
*« The conſcience of the dying reproaches his life.” 
888 


« Fortitude, or timidity, at the hour of death, de- 
« pends on the laſt ſickneſs.” 


1 would adviſe the reader to peruſe the following 
maxims with great care, and to endeavour to explain 
them. e 


« The thought of death deceives us; for it makes 
us forget to live.” 


Þ $<Þ 


Of all kinds of philoſophy that is the moſt falſe, 

which, under the pret of freeing men from the - 
% dominion of the paſſions, adviſes them to live in a 
« ſtate of lifilef indolence.” 


8 ä 
We owe, perhaps, to the paſſions the greateſt ad- 
vantages of a mental nature.“ 


888 
Wbat does not hurt the intereſts of ſociety, does 
„ not belong to the cognizance of juſtice.” 
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1 . than the laws, is a ty- 
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It is evident, methinks, from theſe few maxims, that | 
we cannot fay of him what one of the moſt amiable 
geniuſes of the preſent age hath faid of theſe party- 
philoſophers, of theſe new ſtoics, who have impo 


their doctrines on the ignorant: 
Ils ont eu Part de bien connaitre | : 
L homme qu'ils ont imagine, 
Mais il wont jamais devine 
Ce qu il eft, ni ce qu'il doit etre. 
ftudy'd and preſented man, 
As their own brains had form'd the creature ; 


But all their art could never ſcan 
The genuine workmanſhip of Nature. 


I do not know that any of thoſe, who have undertak- 
en the inſtruction of mankind, have ever written any 
thing more ſenſible than his chapter on Natural and 
Moral Evil. I do not pretend to fay, that every thing 
is equally good in this book ; but, if my jud t 1s 
not warped by the influence of friendſhip, I bard] 
—_— I > to form a well-di 
poſed and teachable mind. hat further confirms me 4 

in the opinion of the excellence of this work, which 
| = Gs Pm has — behind him, is, that I 
ve it deſpiſed by thoſe, who nothing but 

' falſe wit and quaint expreſſions. _ 5 
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